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ADDRESS 

to 

THE  ELDERS  AND  THE  MEMBERS 

or 

THE  CONGREGATION, 

who  worship  in  the  chapfil  of  ease, 
qilcomstony  by  aberdeen; 

Bbethren, 

From  the  day  in  which  the  good 
providence  of  Cod  brought  us  together  in  the 
relation  of  pastor  and  people,  it  has  been  my  con- 
stant aim  and  effort  to  instruct  you  as  particularly  ' 
as  possible  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  thrice  holy  name  you  bear  in  baptism,  as 
the  foundation  of  all  the  doctrines  of  revelation, 
of  all  true  religion,  and  of  all  faith  and  practice, 
according  to  the  Scriptures.  As  this  doctrine  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  others,  it  requires  great 
patience  and  perseverance  to  obtain  any  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  it :  lying  so  far  out  of  the 
general  comprehension  of  common  capacities,  it 
requires  a  particular  tura  of  mind,  and  mode  of 
thinking,  to  enter  fully  into  it» 
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Besides  those  instructions  from  the  pulpit, 
in  order  to  carry  forward  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  your  minds  to  greater  perfection,  I 
have  drawn  up  the  following  Essay,  with  much 
care,  and  as  much  perspicuity  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  would  admit ;  for  the  express  purpose, 
that  a  present  and  permanent  help  might  remain 
among  you,  after  I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  every  assistance  that 

I  could  obtain,  and  have  spared  neither  labour 

nor  expense  to  render  the  work  as  worthy  of  the 

sabject  as  possible.    When  my  manuscript  was 

'  finished,  I  shewed  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Allum 
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of  Aberdeen,  who  most  kindly  and  obligingly 
read  it,  and  was  pleased  to  express  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  design  of  it,  and,  in  the  most  dis- 
interested  and  friendly  mariner,  signified  bis  re*, 
diness  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  some  of 
his  brethren  in  London.  I  then  sent  it  to  St. 
Austell,  Cornwall,  to  my  very  worthy  friend  and 
correspondent,  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  author  of  the 
Essay  upon  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality 
of  the  Human  Sp^l,  and  also  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Identity  and  General  Resurrection  of  the  Human 
Body,  who  perused  it  with  his  keen  and  piercing 
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peiietration»  and  was  pleased  to  write  me  several 
letters  upon  his  views  of  it»  in  general  favourable. 

I  went  to  Lcmdon,  to  consult  with  my  friends 
there  relative  to  publication,  and  carried  Mr. 
M<  Allum's  letters  of  introduction  with  me«  His 
fiiends  at  once  entered  into  my  views  of  the  sub« 
jecty  and,  with  a  cordiality  which  I  never  before 
experienced,  kindly  offered  their  support. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  entered  into  it 
with  an  ease  and  readiness  peculiar  to  himself^ 
and  very  rare  to  find.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Benson 
also  perceived  my  theory,  and  expressed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  it. 

Dr.  Clarke  opened  his  own  house  for  me  to 
deliver  private  lectures  on  my  manuscript ;  col« 
lected  his  friends  and  others ;  and  gave  all  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  that  I  could 
have  expected  from  a  brother. 

These  private  lectures  were  attended  by  gen« 
tlemen  of  different  denominations:  among  the  rest^ 
die  Rev.  Dr.  Simpson  of  Hoxton  Academy  was 
pleased  to  attend  one ; .  so  were  the  Rel^.  Mr.  Bel* 
sham  and  Mr.  Broadbent,  with  frankness  tod  j;reat 
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candour,  notmllistandiBg  their  sentifuentB  on  tJw 
subject  were  diametrically  opposite  to  mine.—^ 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Jerment  attended;  and  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  of  the  Methodist  connection, 
whose  names  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Butterwortb, 
M.P.  was  also  pleased  to  attend;  as  were  Mr. 
Simpson  of  Bush  Lane,  Mr.  Birnie  of  Alpha 
Road,  Mr.  Stephen  of  Great  St.  Helens,  and 
others  whose  names  I  do  not  know. 

And  after  submitting  my  views  of  the  sub- 
ject to  iliese  gentlemen,  and  several  others,  diey 
were  all  pleased  to  express  their  approbation  of 
publication.  If,  then,  the  work  be  of  any  uso 
in  illustrating  and  establishing  the  great  doctrine 
of  which  it  treats,  it  is  to  these  gentlemen  you 
and  I  have  to  render  thanks,  as  instruments  in 
tiie  hand  of  providence  of  bringing  it  into  the 
light,  so  soon. 

Were  it  not  that  ddicacy  forbids,  I  would 
more  particularly  point  out  the  private  support 
and  encouragement  I  received  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Drew,  IH*.  Adam  Clarke,  and  James  GiUilaod 
Smipson,  Esq.  But  as  this  cannot  be. done,  I 
BOW  entreat  you  to  join  with  me  thus  publicly  in 
oftring  die  expression. of  our  gratitude  to  these 
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worthy  ffieDds  of  truths  who  so  heartiljr  GOH>pe'* 
rated  in  the  cause* 

For  your  sake,  aud  that  of  all  other  plain 
readers,  I  have  kept  the  style  in  some  instances 
verbose  and  expletive^  and  even  in  places  some* 
what  tautological.  Of  all  this,  I  was  fully  aware 
at  the  time  of  composing ;  but  did  not  know  how 
in  any  other  way  I  could  make  a  subject  so  high, 
level  to  ordinary  capacities,  which  require  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept^  to  attract 
attention,  and  lead  to  reflection. 

And  now.  Brethren,  to  you,  to  those  gen- 
tlemen already  mentioned,  to  the  true  cfaurdi' 
universal  throughout  the  world,  to  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  the  great  King  and  Head  of  the  church, 
and  to  that  God  of  whom  it  treats,  I  comm^  the 
work,  most  earnestly  imploring  th^  divine  bles« 
sing  upon  you,  and  upon  every  reader  of  this 
work,«-«nd  remain,  with  due  affection  and  re- 
gard. 

Your  Pastor,  and  their  sincere 

humble  Servant, 

JAMES  KIDD. 


Aierdeenj  May  1815. 
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X  M  O  subject  upon  which  the  human  mind  can 
turn^  is  more  excellent  in  its  own  kind,  more  ex- 
alted and  important  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  In  itself  it  has  every  thing  that  can 
arrest  the  attention,  awaken  the  imagination, 
and  attract  the  judgment  and  reason.  It  is  pro* 
found,  mysterious,  highly  metaphysical,  and  sci- 
entific, and  every  way  momentous  and  interest- 
ing.   It  has  for  its  object  the  great  First  Cause, 

r 

the  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  moral  Governor 
of  heaven  and  earth,  the  self-existent  and  all- 
perfect  Jehovah.  What  human  capacity  can  do 
justice  to  a  subject,  in  all  its  parts  so  great  and 
transcending  f 

With  respect  to  the  human  race,  it  is  the  only 
real  foundation  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ; 
of  all  truly  virtuous  doctrine  and  practice ;  of  all 
hopes  of  a  future  glorious  immortality :  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  glorious  and  interesting  plan  of  re- 
demption ;  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  church 
jn  every  period  of  the  world.    A  subject  every 
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>fay  so  interestiog,  claims  the  most  profound  at* 
tention,  the  most  patient  investigation,  the  most 
unwearied  research,  the  most  careful  meditation 
and  study.  And  to  contribute  assistance  to  this 
great  pursuit,  the  following  Essay  is  chiefly  in- 
tendfid.  The  writer  trusts  he  13  &d)y  «wfu*e  of 
^9  very  deep  and  Aerious  nature  of  the  subject^ 
•nd  v^Ho  qi  the  many  difficulties  attending  it,  and 
desires  to  be  )mqohk>  Md  fqlly  aensible  of  his 
pwxi  defects ;  aQd  wishes,  with  becoming  diffi.- 
dencet  only  to  (^ast  in  his  m)te  fi>r  the  iUuatmr 
lion  of  the  deepest  of  all  subject  imd .  for  the 
advaoQemeot  of  the  glory  c^  that  unqr^ated  Being 
tS  whom  it  treats* 

Ih  The  difficulties  which  the  student  (sf  the 
doctx'ine  ba9  to  encounter*  f^re  both  numerous  and 
considerable ;  yet  they  ought  to  be  surmounted 
by  evefy  effi>rt  possible :  and  by  patience^  labour# 
and  time,  they  may,  in  a  certain  degree* 

The  abstract  and  metaphyiucal  nature  of  it 
genders  it  Imrd  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
,tp  the  severity  of  thinking  closely.  This  is  what 
makes  it  so  unpopular,  and  puts  it  beyoqd  the 
reach  of  die  sup^cial  thinker* 

The  doctrine  cS  the  human  mind  is  placed  last 
in  <^e  course  of  academical  studies,  becsfise  it 
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TB^fm^  tbe  greatest  efforts  to  pursue  it  with  sue* 
ceis.    ADd  pome  of  the  difficulties  attending  it 
are  the  following :— The  vast  number  and  the 
rapid  SMCcesftion  of  the  operations  of  the  mind^ 
Qif^Ge  it  very  dtfEUsult  to  give  due  attention  te 
tbenou    Aa  the  flashes  of  the  lightning  passing  o 
be&>re  the  ejBf  with  a  rapidity  and  lUgbt  so  : 
quidc*  that  tlie  judgment  and  reason  cannot  lay  . 
held  of  tbe9i»  and  they  even  escape  the  memory;  , 
so  the  succession  of  thought  in  the  mind»  far 
surpassing  the  rapidity  of  objects  before  the  ^e^ ; 
makes  it  almost  impassible^  without  long  prac- 
tice»  patience^  and  perseverance*  for  the  mind  it- , 
self  to  catch  its  own  thoughts,  or  to  detain  them ' 
when  it  has  laid  hold  of  tliem.    No  succession 
conceivable  can  be  swifter  than  that  of  thought ; 
thou^t  cap  transport  itself  through  the  ^olar 
system^  with  a  celerity  far  surpassing  the  lights 
ning.    He  who  tries  to  retain  tlie  same  thought 
in  his  miqd  for  one  single  moment  only,  will 
perceive  the  torce  and  truth  of  this  statement* 
In  the  study  of  the  mind,  we  gp  directly  con- 
trary to  those  habits  which  we  have  acquired  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  and  which  are  strongly 
om^cmed  by  long  {Mractice,  before  we  are  able 
Xo  atteipp^  ibis  study.    And  after  we  do  enter 
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upon  it,  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  we  are 
able  to  get  clear  of  our  early  habits  of  attending 
only  to  external  objects. 

Besides,  the  very  nature  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  leads  to  attend  to  other  objects  than 
Q  itself.    All  our  sensations  are  only  natural  signs^ 
and  lead  the  attention  directly  to  the  thing  sig- 
nified.   All  the  perceptive  powers  do  the  same  ; 

» 

and,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  all  the  active 
powers  operate  in  the  very  same  way.  And  thus 
*«  the  mindf  like  the  eye,  while  it  sur\'eys  all  the 
surrounding  objects,  takes  no  notice  of  itself  ;'* 
^o  that  when  we  attempt  to  turn  the  mind  to  any 
of  its  own  thoughts,  that  thought  instantly  es- 
capes, unless  by  great  labour,  and  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  we  have  learned  to 
detain  it.  And  still  farther,  it  is  not  enough  that 
we  are  able  to  give  attention  to  the  thought,  and 
detain  the  idea ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  be 
able  to  distinguish  our  thoughts,  and  analyze  our 
ideas,  according  to  their  subtle  and  minute  dif- 
ferences and  distinctions;  and  also  to  analyze 
complex  operations  into  their  simple  constituent 
parts. 

And  besides  all  this,  it  is  only  since  the  days 
pf  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  inductive  system  of  reason^ 
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iog  and  argumentation  was  introduced  into  me- 
taphysics and  moral  philosophy^  and  the  ideal 
system  which  so  long  prevailed,  was  laid  aside. 
For  though  it  had  been  suggested  long  before 
by  Lord .  Bacon,  yet  it  had  never  been  fully 
adopted. 

III.  With  all  these  difficulties  the  student  of 
the  Trinity  has  to  contend ;  and  must  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
before  he  can  possibly  undertake  the  study  of 
the  Divine  Being,  with  the  least  hope  of  success. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  other  great 
difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  i  and  these 
are— to  distinguish  between  scientific  and  natural 
knowledge;  to  rise  from  every  created  object, 
whether  of  matter  or  mind,  and  ascend  to  the 
Creator  of  alL  The  surrounding  objects  of  mat- 
ter 80  entangle  us,  that  we  cannot  get  free; 
and  the  more  fugitive  objects  of  created  mind, 
bewilder  us  in  our  ascent  to  the  grand  primitive 
Source  of  all.  And  this  Source,  so  overwhelm- 
ing in  all  its  perfections,  amazes,  while  it  sur- 
passes created  intellect. 

The  church  is  at  a  great  loss  for  the  want  of 
ii  society  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     The 


subject  is  t6o  rast  for  any  individual,  howevet 
extraordinary  his  genius  may  be:  it  VB^ould  re- 
t^uite  the  united  efforts  and  combined  talents  of 
the  most  enlarged  capacities  to  investigate  and 
elucidate  the  subject,  in  a  manner  becoming  thd 
greatness  and  importance  of  its  nature. 

We  have  societies  estabh'shed  for  il  most  every 
difficult  branch  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  M^at 
a  pity  that  the  most  difficult  and  interesting  of 
all  scientific  knowledge  should  want  a  society  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  more  researches 
into  it!    Is  not  the  subject  more  worthy  th^n 

« 

those  of  the  societies  for  manufactures,  for  agri- 
culture,  for  the  Asiatic  researches,  or  even  those 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  investigation  of 
nature  ?  Surely  there  should  be  one  for  the  de« 
vout  and  pious  purpose  of  exploring  the  essence, 
perfections,  and  personality  of  nature^s  God. — 

« 

Into  this  pious  society,  pious  men  of  all  ranks, 
whether  clergy  or  laity,  should  be  admitted.  Of 
what  use  have  the  different  orders  and  societies 
of  monks  been  to  the  church  of  Rome  ?  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  that  church 
would  have  been  entirely  overturned  at  the  Re- 
formation. And  so  evident  was  this  to  the  pre- 
sent Pope,  that  he  has  endeavoured,  with  all  in- 
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g^vdtff  to  revive  that  order  otice  tnoret  hoping 
thereby  to  subjugate  the  natiotts  of  the  world  to 
dis  attthorit/t  And  need  we  mention  the  Fratrti 
Polovl^  ^ho,  by  their  writings^  are  the  grand 
rapport  And  bulwark  of  the  Sodnians,  even  at 
the  pre&ent  day. 

£v^i7  pre3bytery»  synod,  and  assembly  of  der- 
gymen,  ought  to  constitute  themselves  respec«» 
tively  into  soeieties,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
Illustrating  this  grand  doctrine  more  fully;*- 
and  by  their  united  and  continued  eHbrts  upon 
this  one  point,  the  church  would  receive  great 
tight  upon  the  subject ;  thode  who  deny  the  doc* 
trine  would  meet  with  arguments  on  every  hand 
which  they  tiould  not  answer;  and  the  cause  Of 
Christianity  would  be  triumphant.  Might  they 
not  unite  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  Missionary 
cAude? 

IV.  To  all  this  it  may  be  replied.  The  Scrip- 
tures  are  a  sufficient  guide,  and  they  are  suffl« 
dently  clear  upon  the  doctrine.  Without  pre- 
suming to  derogate  or  detract  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree from  the  jigdue  and  authority  of  the  holy 
oracles,  we  fully  admit  that  all  they  teach  is 
true,  and  that  whatever  contradicts  them  is  dan- 
gerous, and  not  to  be  received.    But  it  should 
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be  remembered,  the  Scriptures  do  not  pretend 

to  teach  all  the  divinely-purposed  operations  of 

,  the  Supreme  Being ;  all  the  phoenomena  of  the 

;  creation ;  and  all  the  events  of  providence*    For 

!  many  things  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history^ 

>  xvhich  clearly  indicate  the  \vill  of  God,  are.  not 

found  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume ;  nor  even 

every  particular  of  the  life,  doctrine,  and  mira« 

cles  of  our  Lord.    For  they  say,  even  the  world 

itself  would  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be 

written  on  the  subjects.    .  But  they  record,  as 

much  as  is  necessary  for  us  to  believe. 

What  a  blaze  of  truth  and  natural  knowledge 
bursts  from  the  Newtonian  system,  properly  un- 
derstood, without  one  text  of  Scripture  to  sup- 
port it  ?  Were  this  system  directly  contrary  to 
Scripture,  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  false  i  but 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  it  supports 
the  Scriptures,  and  strengthens  the  cause  of  re- 
velation. 
» 

What  a  treasure  of  scientific  knowledge,  meta- 
physical and  moral  truth  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  Locke,  of  Cudworth,  of  Reid,  and  of  Stewart, 
without  a  single  text  of  Scripture  in  proof  of  it. 

And  what  a  magazine  of  political  and  juridical 
truth  is  found  in  Grotius,  Tucker,  Bantum,  and 
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Kebyon,  and  other  writers  on  the  law  of  nature 
ilnd  nations,  agreeable  to  many  things  taught  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  not  proved  by  a  single  text. 

Who  is  it  that  does  not  see  the  fdrce  of  mathe* 
matical  truths,  comprehending  geometry  in  all  its 
branches,  and  the  noble  science  of  astronomy,-^ 
all  beneficial  and  ornamental  to  man,  without 
being  proved  by  texts  of  Scripture;  Indeed,  the 
whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  may  be  ad- 
duced  in  support  of  out  reasoning.  Now,  are 
not  all  these  useful  and  profitable  ?  And  is  it  not 
the  will  of  God  that  men  should  study  them  in 
subordination  to  his  glory  ?  And  do  they  not  all, 
when  fairly  followed  out,  greatly  support  and 
ornament  the  doctrines  of  the  sacred  Scriptures? 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  when  the  Scrip- 
tures address  men^  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
men  may  know  Gx>d  from  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence. — *  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God^  and  the  firmament  shewetfa  his  handy- 
work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  sheweth  knowledge.  There  is  nd 
speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not 
beard.  Thdr  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth,  atd  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.^ 
— *  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is 
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manifest  in  them ;  for  God  bath  ^ewed  it  imto 
them«  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  th« 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  mtm 
without  excuse^'  Now,  if  the  Scriptures  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  fully  prove,  as  they 
dearly  do,  that  the  works  of  creation  and  provi« 
dence  lead  men  to  tlie  study  of  the  Divine  Being 
without  a  written  revelation,  and  leave  them  eiu 
tirdy  without  excuse  if  they  do  not ;  is  not  the 
kifarenoe  fiiir  and  conclusive,  that  men  may  as^ 
certain  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being  by  the 
Ugfat  of  nature  i  And  if  men  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  the  Divine  Essence  without  the 
light  of  revelation,  they  may  ascertain  at  the  very 
same  time  that  it  is  necessarily  existent;  they 
may  tiso  ascertain  the  perfections  of  goodness^ 
wisdom,  and  power,  necessarily  inhering  in  that 
Essence  i  and  the  farther  investigation  of  tkeie 
divine  perfections  leads  directly  to  the  persona- 
lity of  the  Divine  Essence,  and  the  personality 
leads  directly  to  the  Trinity.  And  thus  we  evi* 
demly  perceive  that  the  study  may  be  safely  at* 
tempted  on  the  principles  of  reason  and  demeiw 
stration* 


V».  And  this  by  no  means  proves  revelation  to 

be  useless}   but»  on  the  contrary,  considering 

mankiild  as  they  are,  and  how  few  have  either 

time  or  talents  to  pursue  this  profound  specuku 

tion,  it  proves  that  divine  revelation  is  an  inex- 

preasible  blessing  to  the  human  race*     But  tiot- 

withstanding  the  inestimable  privilege  of  tlie 

sacred  oracles,  we  clearly  discover  a  sufficient 

"warrant  for  the  attempt,  made  in  the  first  part  of 

this  Easay,  to  asbertain  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri-* 

nity  upbh  ttie  sound  prindples  of  reason  and 

demonstration.    How  far  the  attempt  has  been 

success&l,  is  submitted  respectfully,  witliout  any 

apology,  to  the  decision  of  the  learned  world : 

the  author,  conscious  of  tbe^-ectitude  of  his  views, 

aifd  fully  convhiced  of  the  truth  of  the  reasonings 

can  neidier  flatter  the  reader,  nor  fear  the  shafts 

of  criticism.    The  honest  enquirer  after  truth  will 

niake  aUowanees  for  imperfections  in  an  attempt 

entirely  new,  and  upon  a  subject  where  no  assist* 

ttlce  could  be  borrowed)  and  the  Censures  of 

the  weak,  captious,  and  uncandid,  he  despises. 

His  efiquiry  has  been  after  truth ;  and  all  he  de- 

iiras  is^  the  illustration  of  the  fundamental  doc- 

iline  of  all  true  religion :  and  with  caution  and 

reverence  be  has  laid  down  his  viewa^  willing  to 
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receive  assistance,  and  refusing  contradiction  oa 
any  other  principle  than  manly  reasoning  and 
demonstration.  He  cannot  shrink  from  his  at- 
tempt until  fair  reasoning  is  advanced  to  prove 
he  is  wrong ;  and  if  this  can  be  done,  he  shaU 
willingly  concede,  and  embrace  the  truth  from 
whatever  quarter.  If  it  be  said  diat  no  one  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  ever  made  the  attempt, 
nor  ever  made  the  discovery  of  the  Trinity  j  the 
answer  is-^they  were  all  satisfied  with  the  knows* 
ledge  they  had  of  it  by  tradition.  And  besides, 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  no  one  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  ever  ascertained  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  correctly;  how  then 
was  it  possible  for  them  to  have  ascertained  the 
perfections  and  personality  of  the  Divine  Es^ 
sence  ?  Impossible.  Their  fault  lay  in  vain  ima*' 
«;inations,  in  unfounded  theories,  and  the  pursuit 
of  non^existing  ideas,  without  that  calm  and  so^ 
ber  research  of  the  faculties  and  powers  of  their 
own  mind,  by  inductive  reasoningi  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  rise  in  their  views  of  the 
Divine  Being.  Yet  they  pretended  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  all  things ;  some  admitting  one 
principle,  ^which  they  caUed  Fate ;  and  some  ad*^ 
mitting  two  principles:   and,  wandering  in  the 
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vortex  of  unfounded  theory,  they  said  rnuch^  and 
proved  little.  But  grant  that  they  never  made 
the  discovery  of  the  Trinity  ^  does  that  prove 
that  it  never  could  be  made  at  any  other  time  ? 
Does  it  follow,  because  it  never  was  discovered 
by  the  ancient  philosophers,  that  now,  when  it  is 
revealed,  it  may  not  be  proved  by  the  light  of 
nature  from  reason  and  demonstration  ?  This  is 
only  an  attempt  to  ascertain  that  the  Divine  Being 
was  the  same  before  revelation  was  made  that  it 
now  is,  and  this  attempt  guided  by  the  infallibi- 
lity of  the  divine  perfections. 

y I.  Again ;  how  are  we  to  argue  with  a  per«- 
son  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  alto- 
gether, and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  at 
the  same  time  ?  He  uses  his  reason  against  all 
this;  and  must  we  be  silent,  or  quote  texts  of 
Scripture  which  he  does  not  admit  to  have  the 
meaning  we  afBx  to  them  ?  There  is  no  ground 
left  to  meet  such  an  opponent,  but  his  own  field 
of  reason  and  demonstration*  Here,  then,  let  us 
meet  him,  and  try  on  which  side  reason  prepon- 
derates. If  he  is  right,  let  us  give  up  the  causey 
Imt  if  he  is  wrong,  let  us  treat  him  respectfully, 
;sy^ealing  to  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  convince 
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ing  him  of  his  great  error.  Quoting  t^xts 
such  an  antagonist  is  of  no  use ;  and  yet  it  is  our 
duty  to  defend  the  doctrine^  and  that  too  upon 
the  principles  of  our  opponents.  Let  us  meet 
them  on  their  oivn  ground,  and  turn  their  own 
vreapons  against  themselves.  This  is  fair;,  aad 
revelation  loses  notlnng  by  die  attempt. 

It  is  to  be  farther  observed^  that  the  fitthers  of 
the  council  of  Nice  urged  all  their  avguments 
Itgainst  the  Arians  from  reason  and  demoastra^ 
tion>  and  almost  never  quoted  Scripture :  but 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  inductive  sya^ 
tern,  and  therefore  argued  concreUfyf  and  not 
nbstractly.  This  proves,  that  in  the  purest  times 
of  the  churchy  reason  was  applied  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject,  in  the  best  maimer  the  rea^ 
soners  could  \  and  if  it  was  so  then,  why  may  it 
not  be  so  now?  Upon  examination  it  will  be 
found,  that  almost  every  one  of  the  arguments 
used  by  Athanasius  against  Arius  are  taken,  from 
reason  applied  to  the  subject,  but  scarcely  one  isi 
advanced  from  Scripture.  Those  who  deny  that 
reason  may  be  applied  to  the  subject,  would  dp 
well  to  examine  the  arguments  of  the  council  of 
Nice  as  they  appear  in  the  Nicene  creed,  and  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Athanasius  as  they  appear 
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iA  the  Athtnasttn  creed.    The  redder  wiil  6ni 
Ibe  proof  of  all  this  in  Codworth. 

NoWf  if  Athaoasius  and  the  ivhole  conncfl 
tlMmght  it  lawful  to  argue  the  solgect  in  this  way 
with  the  Arnms,  why  is  it  aot  lawful  in  the  samt 
way  to  argae  it  now  i    Indeed,  iinUl  the  suliject 
he  fairly  eitafblisiied  by  reasan  and  demon8tration» 
those  who  deny  it  will  never  be  satisfied  nor  silen- 
ced.   We  may  go  still  farther,  and  tell  those  who 
My  that  reason  and  demonstration  should  not  be 
allied  to  tbe  subjeet^  but  the  language  of  Scrip- 
tare  only,— «th^  woald  do  well,  in  treating  of  it, 
to  read  the  words  of  Scripture  only,  (which  every 
common  reader  can  do  as  wefl  as  they,)  for  the 
ittofnent  they  hefgin  to  use  their  own  words  or 
language  upott  the  subject^  that  tnoment  they 
apply  reason  to  it,  seeing  they  do  not  pretend  t6 
inspiration.    They  may  say  Uiey  found  their  rea- 
aoAing  upon  Scripture,  a;nd  draw  their  conclu- 
tions  froai  the  divine  word.    To  this  We  answer, 
^t  if  we  found  our  reasoning  upon  the  divine 
perfections,   and  draw  our   conclusions   fairly 
iitM*  them,  our  reasoning  is  as  legitimate,  and 
tea  as  much  ditine  authority  as  theirs.    Reason- 
ing fl-om  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being, 
when  fiiir  inductive  condu^ons  are  drawn,  is 
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US  true  and  as  safe  as  that  drawn  from  the  wordc 
of  Scripture.  Therefore,  to  argue  the  subject 
from  the  perfections  of  the  Diviue  Being,  dis« 
coverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  fair ;  meets 
the  adversary  upon  his  own  principles;  and,  while 
he  admits  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being,  we 
reduce  him,  by  the  necessity  of  reason,  to  admit 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  When  he  refuses  to 
be  guided  by  reason,  he  fairly  gives  up  the  con- 
troversy, and  then  admits  all  the  conclusions  of 
reason,  revelation,  and  tradition,  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  here  w^  hold  him  as  vanquished,  whe- 
ther he  may  be  silenced  or  not. 

VII.  And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
^tisfy  those  who  deny  the  doctrine,  and  to  sup- 
port it  from  every  source  of  argument,  we  have 
employed  the  assistance  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
that  of  demonstration,  to  prove  wh^t  we  have 
already  advanced,  that  fair  reasoning  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  from  the  divine  perfections,  strengthena 
each  other  i|i  the  proof  of  the  doctrine.  Thus, 
if  thpse  who  jdeny  it  can  bp  bpund  both  by  reason 
and  revelation,  they  may  give  up  the  contest; 
rest  satisfied  that  truth  is  uppn  our  side ;  receive 
the  whole  plan  of  redemption,  in  all  its  comfort- 
ing and  glad  tidings;  and  embrace  th?  sepopd 


person  of  the  Divine  Essence,  in  out  nature,  as 
their  sancttfier  and  comforter,  and  walk  with  God 
aa  his  covenant  people. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  arguments  taken  from  re« 
velation  will  appear  convincing  and  satisfactory* 
They  are  arranged  on  a  plan  entirely  new,  and 
will  attract  attention  the  more  readily,  and  exhi- 
bit the  doctrine  in  a  light  in  which  it  has  not 
appeared  before.  And  in  order  that  the  oppo- 
aers  of  the  doctrine  may  have  still  a  wider  range 
0f  proof,  we  have  pursued  the  subject  by  the 
light  of  tradition  through  the  four  quarters  of  the 
habitable  globe,  so  that  every  reader  may  see 
how  strongly  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  has  been 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  noen  by  an  over- 
ruling providence,  through  the  medium  of  tradi- 
tion, without  the  %ht  of  revelation.  It  is  there- 
fore hoped  that  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  will 
take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration ;  and, 
with  becoming  candour,  weigh  the  arguments 
deliberately,  as  every  thing  has  been  done,  in 
tlie  power  of  the  author,  to  treat  them  with  the 
most  aifectionate  respect. 

VIII.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  general  ig- 
norance of  the  doctrine  even  among  those  who 
profess  to  belieye  it  ^  and  it  is  no  less  painful  to 


eoiunderl^  general  prejudice  that  pr«failf  agsmil 
arguing  the  subject  on  the  principles  of  reason 
and  demonstration.  Many  cry  out,  *  Be  not  wise 
above  what  is  written ;'  and  add,  *  It  is  above 
reason,  but  not  contrary  to  it/  Now,  we  woidd 
ttsk  those  captious  disputants  what  they  mean  by 
being  wise  above  what  is  written  ?  If  they  mean 
that  we  should  use  no  other  words  than  the  lau^^ 
gnage  of  Scripture  when  treating  of  the  subject^ 
such  of  them  as  are  clergymen  do  the  very  thing 
they  condemn,  every  sermon  they  preach.  And 
we  would  a^,  bow  they  know  it  is  above  reason, 
but  not  contrary  to  it  ?  If  they  mean  that  reason 
cannot  £nd  out  every  particular  of  it,  the  very 
wme  thing  may  be  said  of  every  doctrine  peculiar 
to  Christianity.  Does  any  one  pretend  to  find 
out  every  particular  <^  effectual  calling,  oi  justi* 
fication,  of  sanctification,  of  union  to  Christ,  of 
the  union  of  our  Lord's  divine  and  human  nature 
in  one  person,  of  the  Spirit  making  the  body  of 
the  believer  a  temple  to  dwell  in,  oC  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God ;  or  even  any  object  of 
matter, — a  pile  of  grass,  or  a  grain  of  sand? 
Surely  not ;  yet  no  man  doubts  but  it  is  lawful 
to  apply  reason  to  each  and  every  one  of  these, 
while,  at   the  very  same  time,  he  admits  that 


Ibere  may -be  particulafs  hi  ovefy  one  of  thavi 

whieh  ve  aamot  follow  ia  all  tbeir  bearing^ 

— »Now»  if  reasQQ  shcmld  not  be  ^ppUed  to  the 

docftihie  of  the  Trioily,  neither  shoidd  it  be 

Applied  to  any  of  theae.    But  it  ia  high  time  to 

•bwdon  mch  ehiUish  weokjaeiSi  md  to  emjlioy 

oil  the  powers  and  faeultiea  of  tbe  niad  in  the 

iawestigalien  ef  a  mil^eqt  so  gfamd^  w  neUe  and 

jittfcefeatti^.    It  ia  ttme  to  burst  tbe  tokttn  of 

INT^iidket  and  to  exaeaiae  religious  doctrines  aa 

tksy  really  are.    Fet  we  must  either  give  up  adl 

the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chr istiaDttly»  or  defend 

tbeia  ^th  reaaan  and  demoMtration  against  tboae 

who  deny  tbe  tn&Uible  aiithority  of  the  Scriptures. 

Those  who  den^  the  doetrino  of  the  Trinityt  d«ny 

also  the  pleauur y  inspiration  of  the  sacred  oradest 

andt  by  consequence^  all  the  peculiar  doctrioea  of 

lev^tton. 

Now  truth  can  only  be  one  aide :  either  those 
who  believe^  or  those  who  do  not  believe,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  right.  To  which  side 
shall  we  turn  ?  If  we  give  up  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe 
Trinity,  with  it  we  give  up  the  divine  personality 
<^our  Saviour,  and  also  of  our  Sanctifier ;  and,  to- 
gether with  this,  also  tbe  doctrine  of  effectual  cal- 
ling, justification,  sanctification,  and  every  other 
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tenet  peculiar  to  Christianity^  This  would  be  a 
costly  sacrifice  to  what  we  have  hitherto  judged 
to  be  an  error.  There  is  no  way  lefl»  therefore, 
but  either  to  defend  or  abandon  our  religious  te* 
nets.  And  when  we  are  publicly  attacked,  and 
challenged  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  with 
the  most  severe  and  reproachful  epithets,  it  is 
necessary  we  should  bring  forward  those  argu« 
ments  with  all  the  force  of  truth  which  they  com- 
prehend. And  our  efforts  will  be  the  more  ar* 
duous,  as  many  of  those  who  deny  the  doctrine 
are  most  amiable  characters  in  other  respects, 
and  most  learned  and  profound  disputants;  so 
that  nothing  but  the  swords,  the  arrows,  and  the 
spears  of  truth,  together  with  an  impregnable 
coat  of  mail,  composed  of  reason  and  demonstra- 
tion, can  ward  off  their  powerful  and  impetuous 
assaults.  Truth,  however,  has  all  things  on  its 
side ;  for  God  is  the  God  of  truth,-— and  with 
the  God  of  truth  we  humbly  venture  to  rest 
the  issue,  with  devout  submission. 

N.B. — The  phrase  m  moral  iisttnction^  is  used  in  a 
few  places  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  this  Essay,  and  means, 
that  we  cannot  ascertain  the  personality  of  the  Divine  Es* 
^ence,  but  by  die  medium  of  its  own  moral  excellcQce* 
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yiRST  PRINCIPLES,  OR  AXIOMS,  LAID  DOWN 
IN  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSAY. 


The  Divine  Essence  being  necessarily,  natu- 
rally, and  most  perfectly  spiritual,  must  be  im- 
material, simple,  and  indivisible. 

The  immateriality,  spirituality,  simplicity,  and 
indivisibility,  of  the  Divine  Essence,  does  not  pre- 
vent it  from  subsisting  in  personality,  according 
to  all  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  its  own 

nature. 

•        ii.  . 
As  the  Divine  Essence  is  naturally  jS^  nece^ 

sarily  perfect,  it  must  subsist  in  the  most  perfect 

per&onality,  according  to  its  own  nature. 

The  Divine  Being  was  as  necessarily  existent, 
perfect,  and  happy,  before  creation  and  provi- 
dence, as  since  ;  and  would  for  ever  continue  to 
be  as  happy  as  it  now  is,  were  the  whole  universe 
extinguished  in  a  moment,  and  reduced  to  its 
original  nonentity^  never  again  to  exist* 
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(2) 
Necessary  life,  intelligence,  moral  excellence^ 
and  efficiency,  must  be  active,  energetic,  and 
operative :  the  very  law  of  their  nature  is  acti- 
vity, energy,  and  operation. 

One  mode  of  subtisCeriee,  or  personality  of  that 
which  is  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  can 
never  exercise  or  manifest  its  own  moral  perfec- 
tions, according  to  the  law  of  the  activity,  energy, 
and  operation  of  their  own  nature ;  because  no 
perfection  can  be  both  agent  and  object  at  the 
very  same  time,  and  in  the  very  same  act. 

49  the  moral  being  is  created  after  the  image 
of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  most  perfect  rules  of  reasoning,  to  trace  a  per? 
fection  in  the  created  moral  essence,  to  a  similar 
perfection  in  thenecessarily  existent  moral  essence. 

When  the  essence  and  perfections,  are,  in  all 
respects,  precisely  the  very  same  naturally,  neces- 
rily,  and  essentially,  the  modes  of  subsistence  of 
that  essence,  and  perfections,  cannot  possibly 
constitute  inequality. 

.    That  which  <s  necessarily  etefnal,  immense* 
and  immutgbte»  if  ever,  in  any  one  instance,  it 


i 


(3) 

be  exercised  at  a11|  aceordtng  to  its  own  nature, 
must  be  exercised  eternally,  immensely,  and  im- 
mutably. 

EXPLANATION  OF  WORDS. 

ModCi  in  the  following  Essay,  signifies  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections, 
identically  the  same  in  moral  distinction. 

PersonaUty  is  considered  as  the  same  with  the 
identical  mode  of  subsistence,  in  moral  distinc- 
tion. 

Subsistence^  or  to  subsist,  means  the  same  mode 
of  the  essence  and  perfections  continuing  in  an 
immutable  moral  relation. 

Relation  means  the  order  of  distinct  subsistence. 

Distinction  means  the  connection  between  the 
essence  and  its  attributes,  or  between  one  mode 
of  subsistence  and  another,  real  in  nature,  and 
conceivable  by  the  mind. 

Procession  means  the  constitution  and  economy 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  in  exhibiting  its  own  per- 
sonality, in  order  to  its  own  existence,  perfection, 
and  happiness. 

A  2 


Communication  means  the  economy  of  the  Divine 
Essence,  in  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  its  own 
moral  perfections,  according  to  all  the  attributes 
and  qualities  of  its  nature,  in  the  most  perfect  per- 
sonality, that  the  divine  being  may  be  absolutely 
perfect  in  itself. 

AmodCi  or  person,  amm^  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
means  the  personality  of  that  essence,  exhibiting 
itself  in  the  order  of  its  own  nature. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  TRINITY, 


In  entering  upon  a  subject  so  momentous  and 
interesting  as  the  following,  much  caution,  humi- 
lity, and  reverence,  are  necessary  in  the  execu- 
tion ;  and  much  caution,  candour,  and  impartial- 
ity, in  the  perusal.  A  subject  that  requires  to 
be  supported  by  demonstration ;  which  often  de« 
mands  repetition,  and  rigorous  adherence  to  ab- 
stract reasoning  and  argument;  and  which  lies 
so  far  beyond  the  common  course  of  studies, — 
claims  the  attention,  and  patient  investigation^ 
both  of  the  writer  and  the  reader. 


PROPOSITION    I. 

PROVING   THE   EXISTENCE  OF  THE  DIVINE   BEINC 
FROM   THE   NATURE  OF  DURATION. 

\JDifficultjf  of  the  subject — Existence  pi^eferable  to  fww. 
existence — Extstefwe  a  perfection — or  the  foundatwn 
of  all  perfection — Existence  implies  duration — Dura-. 
iioB  a  perfection^Duration  a   wedium   of  created 
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being — amd  a  perfection  of  the  una^eated — Duration^ 
simple — leads  to  a  view  of  an  everlasting  Essence — 
7t/»6'  through  all  creatirm — lost  in  the  umreated  £5- 
sence — incomprehensible — cannot  be  an  independent 
substance — equal  in  ext'Cnt  to  the  Essence  in  uhich  it 
inheres — infinite — eternal^  immense^  and  immutable — 
necessarUy  existent — The  Being  of  which  it  is  a  neces- 
sary  perfection^  must  be  everj/  tray  perfect  in  the  cjcer- 
cise  and  enjoyment  of  all  other  perfectir/ns — Duration 
infcf^s  and  discovers  As'w  Being — The  Beings  of  which 
Duration  is  a  fiecessary  perfection^  incomprehensibje 
'-'-everliving — spiritual — intelligent^  and  immaterial — 
.  Nothing  contingent  can  inhere  in  this  Essence — Con^ 
elusion  of  these  or gwihents-^ Apology  ^'\ 

In  the  coramencement,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
certain and  prove  the  existence  of  the-  Divine 
Being,  This  we  shall  attempt  by  a  train  of  rea- 
soningy  founded  upon  the  nature  of  duaation 
and  SPACE. 

1.  Being,  or  existence,  is  preferabje  to  non- 
existence. The  extremes  between  existence  and 
non-existence  are  incomprehensible  by  the  crea- 
ted intellect.  No  proportion  can  be  found  by 
any  finite  capacity  between  existence  and  non- 
existence. These  are  extremes  which  can  never 
meet.  That  which  has  existence,  may  possess 
attributes  and  perfections,  in  all  the  extremes  of 
created  or  uncreated  entity,  according  to  the  ob- 
ject we  contemplate;  but  no  attributes  can  be 
predicated  of  a  nonentity. 

Existence  may  comprehend  being,  either  crea- 
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ted,  or  necessarily  existent.  But  in  this  latter 
view,  considering  it  applied  to  a  necessarily-ex- 
istent Being,  its  attributes  and  perfections  must 
be  boundless  and  unlimited,  extending  infinitely 
beyond  all  research,  either  human  or  angelic. 

2.  But  farther ;  in  proportion  as  existence  if 
preferable  to  non-existence,  the  former  must  be 
a  perfection :  the  latter,  a  total  privation  of  being. 
The  former  must  be  positive,  in  all  the  extent  of 
the  sphere  of  its  capacity,  whether  created  or 
uncreated :  but  the  latter  must  be  negative,  with- 
out definition,  ^without  capacity,  without  attribute 
or  perfection ;  untangible  even  by  thought ;  and, 
properly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  called  a  direct 
contrast  to  the  former,  because  that  which  has 
not  existence,  can  admit  of  no  comparison  with 
that  which  has. 

3.  If  we  take  the  word  substance  in  its  strict 
and  philosophical  meaning,  in  which  sense  it  is 
used  in  this  place,  and  throughout  this  Essay,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  existence,  sim- 
ply considered,  is  not  a  substance ;  because,  in 
this  abstract  sense,  it  is  incapable  of  any  inde- 
pendent subsistence.  Simple  existence  is  rather 
that  radical  and  singular  perfection  which,  on  all 
occasions,  distinguishes  objects  of  thought,  sub* 
stances,  attributes,  and  modes,  from  absolute  non- 
entities ;  and  it  may  be  denominated  the  perma- 
nent and  Tiniversal  criterion  between  entity  and 
nonentity.     It  always  necessarily  supposes  and 
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implies  an  object  or  a  substance,  io  which  it  iti'^^ 
heres :  but,  in  the  simple  abstract,  it  can  never 
acquire  independence.  Hence  it  follows,  that  all 
the  capacities,  powers,  properties,  or  perfections 
of  substances*  whether  created,  or  necessarily 
existent,  presuppose  existence,  and  ultimately  rest 
on  this  universal  basis,  with  respect  to  every 
thing  that  is. 

4.  Now,  the  longer  the  period  of  existence 
continues,  the  more  extensive  that  perfection  is, 
which  existence  implies  and  constitutes.  This 
view  may  be  followed  through  all  the  gradations 
in  creation,  and  applied  to  all  the  different  ob* 
jects  comprehended  in  matter,  and  to  matter  it- 
self, as  an  independent  substance.  It  may  also 
be  followed  through  all  the  gradations  of  mind, 
from  that  of  the  smallest  animated  being,  visible 
by  the  microscope,  to  the  very  highest  order  of 
created  intelligence ;  and  to  mind  itself,  as  an 
independent  substance.  Now,  as  duration  is  a 
perfection,  and  not  a  substance,  we  may  consider 
it,  when  applied  to  the  created  or  the  uncreated 
being,  just  as  we  do  life^  moral  excellerce^  and 
moral  perfections.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  /j/&, 
created  or  uncreated  ;  moral  excelhmcey  created 
or  uncreated  ;  msdom,  porter ^  goodness^  veracity^ 
created  or  uncreated,  in  the  same  manner  we 
may  speak  of  duration^  created  or  uncreated,  ac- 
cording as  we  view  it  a  perfection  in  th6  created 
or  pncreated  being  \  and  as  uncreated,  it  is  in 
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itself  eternal)  immense,  and  immutable,  it  must 
necessarily  inhere  in  some  necessary,  uncreated 
Essence,  which,  every  way  like  itself,  must  be 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable.  Or  we  may 
say,  that  duration  proves  itself  to  be  a  perfection, 
because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  every  created  being.  And  duration  is  constu 
tuted  a  perfection,  because  of  its  connection  with, 
and  inherence  in,  the  necessarily-existent  and 
eternal  Substance* 

And  as  there  can  be  but  one  Being  to  which 
these  attributes  can  be  applicable,  there  can  only 
be  but  this  one  Essence,  in  which  the  perfection 
of  uncreated,  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable 
duration  inheres.  And  as  this  Essence,  with  all 
its  attributes  and  perfections,  must  be  self  exist- 
ent, or  necessarily  existent,  uncreated,  and  every 
way  independent,  it  must  be  the  great  First 
Cause  of  all  things,  and  must  be  an  intelligent 
Spirit. 

Kow,  if  we  raise  our  speculations  from  finite 
and  created  spirits,  to  this  infinite,  self^existent, 
and  uncreated  Spirit,  and  explore,  with  cautious 
investigation,  this  necessarily- existent  Being,  or 
Substance,  we  may  range  through  unlimited  and 
boundless  existence,  until  we  are  altogether  lost 
in  the  view  of  the  unlimited  and  uncreated  dura* 
tion  of  this  divine  and  absolutely  perfect  spiritual 
EBsence.  And  this  method  of  ascending  from 
the  perfections  of  moral  created  spirits,  to  the 
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moral  uncreated,  is  perfectly  legitimatei  because 
the  former  are  created  after  the  image  of  thp  lat- 
ter, in  moral  perfections. 

5.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
any  object,  or  of  any  independent  substance,  must 
itself  certainly  exist ;  because  that  which  neither 
does  nor  can  exist,  can  be  no  way  essential  to  the 
being  of  that  object,  or  of  that  independent  sub<» 
stance. 

With  respect  to  created  objects,  or  created 
substances,  the  great,  adorable,  and  necessarily- 
existent  Being,  which  uncreated  duration  pre- 
sents to  our  view,  is  alone  the  sovereign,  and  ab- 
solute judge,  of  every  capacity,  power,  or  per- 
fection, necessary  to  the  existence  of  that  object, 
or  of  that  substance,  whether  dependent  or  inde- 
pendent with  regard  to  its  end  in  creation.  But 
in  relation  to  the  self-existent  and  uncreated  Sub- 
stance' itself,  no  judgment  is  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe the  existence  of  this  Being,  because  if  un- 
created duration  be  one  of  its  necessary  perfec- 
tions, then  this  Being  must  include  in  its  own 
nature  every  necessary,  essential,  absolute,  per- 
fection. 

6.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
any  dependent  object,  or  any  independent  sub- 
stance, and  without  which  that  Being  could  have 
no  capacity,  power,  property,  or  perfection,  must 
necessarily  exist,  and  stand  primarily  connected 
\>ith  that  object,  or  substance  ;  or  must  be  a  me- 
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dium  of  the  continuance  of  the  powers,  proper- 
ties, or  perfections  of  that  dependent  object,  or 
of  that  independent  substance.  In  this  view  also, 
we  see  creation,  both  matter  and  mind,  in  all 
gradations,  throughout  the  boundless  universe, 
in  the  hands,  under  the  authority,  and  at  the 
sovereign  disposal,  of  the  great  self-existent,  un- 
created First  Cause,  of  which,  we  say,  absolute 
duration  is  an  essential  perfection. 

7.  As  duration  is  a  perfection  considered  ab* 
stractedly,  and  a  necessary  medium  of  finite  ex- 
istence, duration  must  itself  actually  exist,  both 
as  a  perfection,  and  with  respect  to  creation,  and 
all  created  things,  as  a  necessary  medium  of 
being.  Many  of  the  excellencies,  both  of  created 
dependent  objects,  and  created  independent  sub- 
stances, rest  altogether  on  this  medium  of  being, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  nature, 
they  may  be  said  to  partake  of  this  perfection* 
But  as  this  perfection  stands  far  back,  before  the 
existence  of  created  beings,  and  runs  far  into 
futurity,  beyond  the  period  of  the  existence  of 
created  things,  it  is  evidently  a  perfection  far 
above  the  capacity  of  finite  creatures. 

In  surveying  tiiis  perfection  in  all  its  extent, 
we  see  all  created  beings  comprehended  in  un- 
created duration,  and,  as  such,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  great  necessarily-existent  First  Cause, 
of  which,  we  say,  uncreated  duration  is  an  essen- 
tial perfection  }  and  they  entirely  depend  on  this 
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First  Cause  for  their  continuance  in  this  medium 
of  their  existence,  or  for  the  perfection  of  dura- 
tion ;  which  is  shorter  or  longer,  according  to 
the  sovereign  will  of  this  necessarily-existent 
First  Cause,  which,  as  it  has  created,  roust  also 
govern,  all  things.  But  with  respect  to  this  great 
First  Cause  itself,  absolute  and  uncreated  dura* 
tion  must  be  considered  as  a  necessary  perfec* 
tion,  essentially  inhering  in  the  uncreated  Es- 
sence, and,  as  such,  must  have  no  limitation — no 
beginning,  no  end. 

8.  Proceeding  in  this  train  of  speculation,  and 
reasoning  upon  this  subject  of  absolute  uncreated 
duration,  we  find,  that  it  is  in  itself  indivisible, 
simple,  absolute,  and  uniform,  in  its  nature  ;  and 
therefore,  with  respect  to  itself,  duration,  in  the 
abstract,  is  incapable  of  diversity  of  existence. 
— We  see  it  measuring  the  existence  and  periods 
of  created  beings,  in  ail  gradations,  from  that  of 
a  moment,  to  future  eternity.  But  still,  duration 
itself  is  incapable  of  diversity  of  existence  ;  and 
it  must  be  prior  to  creation  and  providence,  in 
its  abstract  acceptation :  it  must  be  uniform 
throughout  all  periods  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence :  it  must  still  remain  simple  and  undiver- 
fiified :  it  must  still  remain  absolutely  the  same, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  witliout  the  least 
regard  to  creation  and  providence,  at  once  defy- 
ing all  bounds  and  limits,  attempted  to  be  set  by 
finite  intelligence. 
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And  pursuing  the  investigationt  our  views  are 
directed  from  finite  to  infinite  existence ;  and  in 
infinite  existence,  duration  shines  as  a  perfection, 
through  all  the  infinite  attributes  of  the  necessa- 
rily-existent Being*  * 

9.  Whatever  abstract  uncreated  duration  is 
any  where,  the  very  same  it  roust  be  every 
where;  because  it  is  simple,  absolute,  uniform, 
indivisible,  and  incapable  of  diversity  of  exist* 
ence.  Abstract  duration,  therefore,  in  its  meta- 
physical signification,  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
its  own  existence,  in  every  created  being,  whether 
material  or  spiritual,  throughout  the  immensity 
of  the  universe,  so  long  as  that  being  exists. 
The  periods  of  uncreated  duration  may  be  said 
to  vary,  not  with  respect  to  unceasing  continu- 
ance, but  with  respect  to  the  individual  existence 
of  that  being  in  which  a  change  takes  place  ;  and 
change  of  periods  can  only  take  place  with  re- 
spect to  created  beings. 

In  contemplating  the  uncreated,  necessarily- 
existent  Being,  duration  must  be  considered  as 
unceasing,  and  without  variation  ;  the  same  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  immensely  and  immut- 
ably. And,  tracing  the  necessary  existence  of 
the  great  First  Cause,  uncreated  duration  pre* 
sents  itself  to  our  view,  in  its  most  perfect  ab« 
stract  signification ;  and  we  view  it  in  its  uniform 
and  boundless  extent,  without  variation,  or  sha- 
dow of  turning. 
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10.  Duration,  as  it  is  necessarily  and  essentially 
connected  with  the  existence  of  every  finite 
beings  clearly  shows  itself  to  be  a  perfection  lof 
that  being.  Yet  absolutely  in  itself*  duration  is 
entirely  independent  of  every  created  being ;  and 
it  is  in  itself  proved  to  be  a  perfection,  merely 
because  it  is  thus  necessary  and  essential  to  the 
very  existence  c^  creation  and  providenee,  and 
to  the  existence  of  all  the  beings  therein  indivi- 
dually*  Nevertlieless,  abstractedly  considered, 
it  is  absolutely  independent  of  them  all ;  and  as 
it  is  uniform,  simple,  and  absolutely  incapable  of 
diversity,  it  must  be  a  perfection  wherever  it  ex* 
tends;  and  the  longer  the  period  of  its  continu- 
ance, tlie  greater  is  that  perfection  which  it  con- 
stitutes. How  many  beings  derive  excellency 
from  the  duration  of  their  existence  ?  It  would 
be  needless  to  exemplify  this  with  regard  to  both 
matter  and  mind.  But  when  we  consider  dura- 
tion in  the  foregoing  view,  as  a  perfection  with 
respect  to  all  created  beings,  yet,  abstractedly, 
wholly  independent  of  them  all,  we  must  consider 
it  as  a  perfection  both  created  and  uncreated,  as 
has  been  already  done  ;  and  with  respect  to  crea* 
ted  beings,  necessary  to  their  existence  only,  and 
without  which  they  eould  neither  be  what  they 
are,  nor  remain  in  continuance  through  any  dis- 
tinct periods.  Keeping  in  view  duration  as  a 
twofold  perfection— the  one  as  a  perfection  in- 
hering in  a  created  being,  the  other  as  a  perfec* 
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tioD  inhering  in  the  uncreated.  Consid&nng  the 
first  as  created  duration,  the  second  as  uncreated^ 
by  way  of  distinction,  as  has  been  already  done } 
to  created  beings  it  is  a  necessary  medium  of 
their  existence,  and  without  it  they  could  not 
continue  to  be  what  they  are  at  any  time :  to  the 
uncreated,  it  is  an  essential  perfection,  and  far 
exceeding  the  comprehension  of  created  capacity. 

In  comparison  of  this  divine  essential  perfec* 
tiou  in  all  its  unbounded  infinitude,  all  creation 
shrinks  into  nothing,  and  the  whole  periods  of 
providence,  through  which  creation  rolls.  And 
yet  still  duration  is  unceasing,  eternal,  and  im- 
mense in  itself,  before  all  creation,  through  all 
creation,  beyond  all  creation,  immeasurable, 
boundless. 

This  perfection  raises  our  view  as  far  above 
creation  and  providence,  as  the  heavens  are  high 
above  the  earth,  and  leads  to  infer,  with  the  most 
undoubted  conclusion  and  certainty,  that  the 
necessarily-existent  Essence,  which  we  have  al- 
ready ascertained,  must  be  the  substance  in 
which  duration  inhepes,  and  as  a  necessary  and 
essential  perfection,  and  which  must  be,  like  du- 
ration, uncreated,  unceasing,  infinite,  absolute, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  the  same. — Ho^ 
glorious  must  that  Substance  be,  in  all  its  other 
attributes  and  perfections  1 

11.  Duration,  as  an  essential  perfection  of  this 
<nost  glorious  SubstaAce,  is  every  where ;  because 
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it  is  boundless  and  unlimited,  simplei  uniforni^ 
and  unceasing.  This  is  evident  in  every  concep- 
tion and  imagination  which  the  human  mind  can 
form  concerning  it,  without  involving  a  contra- 
diction,  or  even  a  paradox  ;  therefore  it  must  be, 
from  all  past  eternity,  to  all  future  eternity,  uni* 
formly,  without  variation,  without  limitation,  infi- 
nitely,  the  same,  and  unceasing.  This  view  still 
leads  our  speculations  far,  very  far,  above  and 
beyond  creation  and  providence,  and  launches 
our  thoughts  into  a  great  First  Cause,  not  bound* 
ed  by  time,  space,  or  the  capacity  of  created  in- 
tellect, but  soaring  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
imagination  of  men  and  of  angels ;  and  in  this 
great,  necessarily-existing  Cause,  duration  must 
inhere  as  an  essential  and  necessary  perfection ; 
and  points  out  to  us,  that  there  is  a  necessary  and 
self  existent  Being,  who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  beyond  all,  the  myriads  of  created  sys« 
tems ;  in  the  investigation  of  which,  language  and 
thought  both  fail,  and  leave  us  silent  in  the  pur« 
suit  of  an  endless  research.  . 

12.  Absolute  duration  being  a  perfection  in  it- 
self every  way  boundless,  and  beyond  creation 
and  providence ;  in  this  view  it  can  only  be  an 
essential  or  necessary  medium  of  existence  to 
every  created  substance,  whether  matter  or  mind. 
Notwithstanding  it  must  be  entirely  independent 
of  both,  and  of  all  created  beings ;  yet  it  can 
have  no  abstract,  absolute,  independent  existence 
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of  itself ;  for  then  it  would  be  a  perfection^  either 
of  nothing,  or  of  itself ;  which  would  make  it  a 
peiiectiouy  and  not  a  perfection,  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  absurd ;  and  would  introduce  diversity  in- 
to  its  nature,  and  thereby  destroy  its  simplicity  and 
uniformity.  Therefore,  we  must  still  consider  it 
as  a  perfection  ;  and,  pursuing  this  perfection  of 
such  unlimited  magnitude,  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude, that  there  must  be  some  glorious,  pure, 
simple,  everliving,  and  necessarily-existent  Sub- 
stance,  in  which  boundless  duration,  as  an  essen- 
tial and  necessary  perfection,  must  inhere.  This 
substance  can  only  be  what  we  call  the  Divine 
Being — this  can  only  be  God. 

1 3.  According  to  this  reasoning,  then,  if  dura- 
tion be  in  reality  a  perfection,  as  we  have  already , 
proved  it  must  be,  we  see  clearly,  that  it  must  be 
a  perfection  of  some  substance }  for  a  perfection 
must  ultimately  inhere  in  some  substance,  because 
the  contrary  is  impossible.  And  as  duration,  in 
all  its  uncreated,  absolute  extent,  cannot  inhere, 
as  an  essential  and  necessary  perfection,  in  the 
essence  of  any  created  being,  it  must  inhere,  a» 
a  perfection,  in  the  essence  of  an  uncreated  and 
necessarily-existent  Being.  And  this  uncreated 
Being,  in  whose  essence  duration  necessarily  in- 
heres, and  is  thereby  constituted  a  perfection^ 
must  be  every  way  as  extensive,  unlimited,  and 
boundless,  as  this  perfection  is :  therefore  there 
can  be  but  one,  and  only  one,  uncreated,  neces- 
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sarily*exifttent  Essence^  in  which  this  infioite  and 
uncreated  perfection  inheres. 

14*  That  substance^  or  essence,  of  which  dura^ 
tlon  is  an  essential  and  necessaiy  perfection,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  reasoning,  cannot  be 
finite }  because  duration,  in  the  full,  perfect,  and 
abstract  meaning  of  the  word,  is,  in  all  respects, 
infinite. 

For,  if  that  substance,  <^  which  duration  is  an 
essential  and  necessary  perfection,  be  finite,  and 
duration,  its  perfection,  be  infinite,  then  the  per* 
fection  must  be  more  extensive  than  the  essence, 
or  substance,  in  which  it  essentially  and  necessa* 
rily  inheres;  which  would  make  a  perfectioa 
without  a  substance,  in  those  regions  where  that 
substance  is  not,  and  where  it  cannoj;  possibly  be, 
according  to  the  supposition,  because  of  its  fini« 
tude,  which  is  absurd.  Therefore,  though  dura* 
lion  be,  ui  reality,  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
finite  substances,  as  a  medium  of  being,  which 
we  have  already  argued,  yet  we  cannot  affirm, 
that  it  is  an  essential  and  necessary  perfection 
inhering  in  finite  substances,  in  any  other  way 
than  as  it  proves  itself  to  be  the  medium  of  their 
existence,  and  yet,  in  its  utmost  acceptation,  ex» 
ternal  to  them,  and  independent  of  them*;  and 
would  be  the  same  that  it  really  is,  uniformly  and 
unceasingly,  notwithstanding  created  and  finite 
substances,  whether  matter  or  mind,  had  never 
existed ;  and  would  continue  still  the  same,  were 
they  for  ever  atruck  out  of  being. 
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Perhaps  we  may  say,  in  this  view,  that  it  points 
out  the  distinction  between  a  created  and  un- 
created substance ;  or  that  it  is  one  of  those 
criteria  which  draws  a  line  of  distinction  between 
the  contingent  and  the  necessarily-existent  Sub« 
stance.  In  the  one  case,  it  proves  itself  a  per- 
fection ;  in  the  other,  it  is  constituted  a  perfec- 
tion. 

15.  Absolute  duration  being  an  eternal,  im- 
mense, and  immutable  perfection,  proves,  with 
demonstration  that  admits  of  no  doubt  or  con- 
tradiction, the  certain  existence  of  an  eternal^ 
immense,  and  immutable  Substance.  And,  ar- 
guing from  the  perfection  to  the  essence,  this 
Substance  must  be  incomprehensible  by  created 
beings,  however  perfect  and  extensive  their  in- 
tellectual capacities  may  be.  By  duration,  we 
are  taught  humbly  to  look  up,  and  reverently 
adore,  that  Essence,  whose  perfection  it  is ;  and, 
overwhelmed  with  the  boundless  magnitude  of 
this  perfection,  and  of  that  Essence  in  which  it 
inheres,  we  are  lost  in  admiration,  filled  with 
wonder  and  awe,  and  called  upon  for  ever  to  ex- 
plore the  other  incomprehensible  perfections,  and 
gloriojis  majesty,  of  this  great  First  Cause  of  all 
things. 

16.  This  eternal,  immense,  immutable,  and  ne- 
cessarily-existent Substance  must  be  every  where, 
absolutely,  simply,  uniformly,  and  indivisibly; 
because  absolute  duration,  which  is  one  of  tb« 
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essential  and  necessary  attributes  of  it,  exists 
every  where,  necessarily,  absolutely,  simply,  unt^ 
fbrmly,  and  indivisibly ;  and  therefore  the  Sub- 
stance in  which  this  perfection  inheres,  must 
necessarily  do  the  same.  And  this  Substance 
must  be,  as  already  argued,  the  great,  eternal, 
independent,  and  necessarily-existent  Cause  of 
all  things. 

By  a  careful  investigation  of  duration,  as  an 
essential  perfection  of  this  necessarily-existent, 
self-sufficient,  and  all-perfect  Being,  how  majes* 
tic,  how  sublime,  how  inscrutable,  how  unutter- 
able and  glorious,  must  this  divine,  spiritual,  in« 
lelligent,  and  self  existent  Substance  be,  of  which 
Juration  is  an  essential  perfection !  The  minds 
of  all  created  intelligences  united  together,  and 
endeavouring  to  assist  each  other  to  find  out  this 
iNeffable  Being,  in  all  its  boundless  perfections, 
must  fail  in  the  attempt,  and  sink  before  the 
divine  presence  of  this  glorious  Substance,  like 
an  atom  before  the  universe. 

17*  This  great,  this  glorious,  and  incompre- 
hensible Being,  of  which  duration  is  an  essential 
perlection,  must  necessarily  possess  all  its  other 
perfections,  in  full  and  perfect  exercise,  wherever 
it  is,  and  that  must  be  in  every  point  through  tl>e 
wide-extendeJ  and  immeasurable  universe,  and 
slill  farther  t)C)ond  the  universe  than  man  or 
anifel  can  conceive  or  imagine;  in  short,  through 
e\  ery  point  of  eternity  and  immensity  j  otherwise 
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the  absent  perfections  would  be  essential  and  not- 
essential  at  tbe  same  time,  which  is  a  contradic- 
tion ;  and  would  argue  imperfection,  and  pr'ove^ 
that  a  substance,  and  its  essential  attributes,  do 
not  necessarily  exist  together,  which  is  absurd 
and  impos^ble.  Duration,  then,  with  respect  to 
this  inefikble  Substance,  and  consid^^  as  an 
essential  perfection  of  it,  admits  of  no  limits, 
periods,  epochs,  aeras,  or  measurement,  or  limita* 
tton  of  any  kind,  but  is  omnipresent  and  unceas^ 
ing.  All  creation  is  enveloped  in  this  unlimited 
duration,  and  encompassed  by  it,  as  with  a  boun- 
dary« 

1 8.  This  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable  Sub- 
stance must  necessarily  have  all  its  essential  per* 
fections,  in  full  and  perfect  exercise  every  where. 
None  can  be  separated  from  it;  none  can  be 
wanting ;  none  can  cease  to  exist ;  but,  through- 
out eternity  and  immensity,  in  every  period,  and 
€very  point,  this  necessarily-existent  Being  must 
be  perfectly  the  same*  No  defect,'  no  variation, 
can  belong  to  it ;  but  whatever  it  is  any  where, 
that  it  must  absolutely  be  every  where,  without 
limitation,  without  bounds,  all  together  infinite  i 
perfection  infinite,  energy  infinite,  moraUty  infi- 
nite. . 

19.  This  uncreated  and  ipysteriouB  ^nbrtance 
cannot  partially  exist,  or  have  a  beginning  in 
4aration,  or  an  end,  like  created  objects,  or  crea- 
ted aubstancea,  whether  matter  or  mind ;  because 
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duration  being  one  of  its  essential  perfections, 
necessarily  inheres  in  it :  and  no  substance  ean 
partially  exist  in  any  one  of  its  own  essential  per- 
f^tions.  Therefore  duration,  as  it  measures  the 
existence  of  all  created  beings,  cannot  measure 
the  existence  of  the  necessarily-existent  Beiogt 
as  it  does  theirs ;  neither  can  it  comprehend  that 
adorable  Substance  in  which  it  inheres,  as  it  doea 
theirs ;  but  with  all  its  unceasing  and  unltmitedl 
progression,  backward  and  forward,  only  shows 
more  of  the  unlimited  grandeur,  majesty,  and 
glory  of  that  mysterious  Essence,  of  which  it  is 
only  one  perfection. 

20.  Tliis  mysterious  Substance  cannot  increase 
or  decrease ;  neither  can  it  move  progressively  in 
duration,  like  created  beings,  whether  of  matter 
or  of  mind ;  for  then  it  would  be  temporary  and 
eternal  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  conrtradic- 
tion,  and  absolutely  impossible.  But  it  must  be 
all  duration,  all  eternity,  all  immensity,  all  ini« 
mutability,  all  tmceasing  perfection,  both  natural 
and  moral*  In  pursuing  such  greatness  as  tfais» 
the  human  soul,  losing  its  way,  must  stop  in  its 
.career,  and  look  forward  to  the  unlimited  pros>- 
pect  that  presents  no  boundary  to  the  view,  and 
admire,  with  reverence  and  adoration,  what  it 
will  never  be  able  to  comprehend* 

21.  This  eternal,  immense,  and  immutirible 
Substance  must  be  immaterial,  spiritual,  intelli- 
gent, morally  excellent,  and  everliving :  this  can 
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he  demonstrated  in  the  most  iatisfkctory  tnanner. 
If  it  were  materiftU  were  created,  had  a  be^ioniog 
or  an  ead»  or  ever  ceased  to  live^  it  must  be  cir.* 
curosoribed  by  some  bounds,  however  remote.  It 
ts  no  contradiction  to  affirm,  that  matter  is  finite : 
the  human  mind  feele  no  reluctance  in  making 
the  assertion ;  but  it  i9  the  most  absurd  contr«^ 
diction  to  say,  that  absolute,  unceasing  duration 
can  be  terminated,  either  with  respect  to  the  past 
#r  the  future*  And  were  it  not  altogether  unne- 
cessary, it  could  be  fully  demonstrated  here,  that 
this  necessarily-existent  Substance^  of  which  ab- 
solute duration  is  an  essential  perfection,  must  be 
overliving  and  immortal. 

Sfl.  According  to  every  view  of  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  it  evidently  appearst  that  duration,  as 
a  necessary  divine  perfection,  never  had  a  begin- 
ning ;  and  it  is  equally  evident,  it  can  never  have 
an  end ;  and  being»  m  all  respecta,  a  positive  and 
^riiMolttte  perfection,  it  undeniably  follows,  that 
tbe  immense*  immaterial  Subt^nce  in  which  it 
inheres,  must  also  be  without  beginning,  and 
without  end,  eternal  and  immutable :  the  source, 
if  we  nu^  so  speak,  of  eternity  itself;  the  source 
lof  immensity ;  the  aour^e  of  dl  perfoction,  natu- 
ral and  moral ;  altogether  walimtted,  bound- 
less, and  incomprehenttMe ;  every  way  absolute ; 
every  way  perfect ;  every  way  ijniform }  and  un- 
changeably the  same,  from  everlasting  to  ^ ver- 
Ufitiiif, 
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23.  From  the  whole  chain  of  the  foregoing 
reasonings  taken  in  connection,  at  evidently  ap- 
pears, that  nothing  contingent  can  be  an  essen* 
tial  perfection  of  this  great,  this  glorious,  and  all- 
perfect  Substance.  Whatever  this  incomprehen- 
sible Being  is,  in  point  of  e:Kistence,  that  it  is 
necessarily  and  essentially;  and,  therefore,  all 
its  perfections,  whatever  they  are, — however  nu- 
merous, however  mysterious, — must  be  necessary 
and  essential  to  its  nature,  and  must  absolutely 
and  necessarily  inhere  in  its  essence. 

CONCLUSION. 

Now,  surveying  the  whole  foregoing  reasonings 
from  first  to  last,  it  plainly  appears,  that  duration, 
which  we  have  supposed  to  be  a  perfection,  and 
which  we  have  traced  so  far,  by  the  fairest  and 
moat  conclusive  reas<Hiing  and  induction,  as  ne- 
cessarily inliering  in  a  Substance  every  way  cor- 
responding to  it,  in  the  most  unlimited  and  ex- 
tensive applicatipn,  proves  clearly  the  incompre- 
hensibility both  of  itself,  and  of  the  Substance  or 
Essence  in  which  it  inheres,  and  leads  us,  by  the 
most  cogent  demonatrauon,  to  the  conclusioUt 
that  this  ineffable  Substance,  in  which  duration, 
as  a  necessary  and  essential  perfection,  inheres, 
must  be  what  we  call  God ; — ^tbe  great,  the  eter- 
nal, the  almighty,  the  all-perf^ct,  the  necessarily- 
existent  God  ;  comprehending  the  whole  divine 
essence  and  perfections  in  the  spirituality,  iQ- 
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lelli^nty  self-exist^Dt,  aad  immortal  nature  of 
the  Divine  Being. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  >vho1e  foregoing  steps  of 
reasoning  are  legitimate  and  unsophisticated.-— 
The  repetitions  which  are  unavoidable  in  demon- 
sti'ative  reasoning,  will  assist  the  plain  reader; 
while  the  learned,  knowing  that  they  are  neces- 
sary to  perspieiiity»  will  overlook  their  redundan- 
cies, and,  pajssing  the  pleonasms,  will  directly  fol* 
low  the  chain  of  proof.  And  it  is  presumed^ 
with  becoming  submission,  that  the  arguments 
taken  in  cumulOi  fairly,  cogently,  and  conclusive- 
ly  prove,  a  priori^  from  the  nature  of  duration^ 
the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  and  as  a  far- 
ther illustration  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,— to 
shew  how  extensive  this  subject  is,  and  how  far 
it  may  be  followed,  with  increasing  perspicuity 
and  demonstration, — we  may  argue  another  ex* 
ample  taken  from  the  nature  of  space.  And  we 
presume  to  preface  this  example,  by  the  obser- 
vation, that  every  train  of  reasoning  of  this  kind, 
founded  upon  existence,  and  argued,  a  priori^ 
must,  in  spite  of  all  ingenuity,  be  similar  in  its 
steps,  and  must  be  expressed  in  similar  language, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 

Every  example  of  this  kind  is  like  the  radius 
of  a  circle,  leading  directly  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  in  a  strait  line.  The  nunber  of 
radii  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  reason- 
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ing  upon  oii€f  yet  stiU  the  number,  eondiderai 
one  by  onci  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  con* 
yiction,  and  shows  that  the  same  abscdute  cer* 
tainty  will  infallibly  bold  good  with  req^et  to 
each  individual  radius;  and  it  presents  to  the 
mind  such  a  combination  of  truths,  establish^ 
so  strongly  upon  infallible  demonstration,  as  pro- 
duces the  most  satisfactory  conviction,  and  fills 
the  mind  with  the  mest  absolute  certainty ;  dis- 
pelling every  doubt,  removing  all  hesitation,  and 
4xing  the  whole  rational  powers  in  the  most  con- 
fidential and  unshaken  stability  of  belief 

Such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  here  followed  ; 
and  so  fair  the  conclusions  already  drawn,  that 
full  proof  appears  abundantly  evident ;  so  that  it 
may  appear  superfluous  to  the  reader  to  add  any 
other  example :  the  one  already  argued,  being  of 
itself  sufficient.  Yet  we  may  add  another ;  and 
be  may  peruse  the  whole,  or,  if  he  please,  he 
may  add  new  and  similar  proofs  of  the  same  doc- 
trine from  bis  own  ingenuity ;  for  many  othef 
examples  might  be  added^ 

*  See  Note  A.  66  tkv  preceding  Prepeeilioii. 
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PROPOSITION    II. 

PROVING    THE  EXISTENCE  OF   THE  DIVINE  BEING 
FBOM   THE    NATURE    OF  SPACE. 

^Proofs  fi'om  Space — The  more  extensive  the  existence  of 
any  object  or  sfibstance^  the  more  perfect^^Space  exigts 
^^inAwMbte-^-efjerif  where  the  same-^musi  where  m 

'  an  infavite  iS!ii&itoNci^u.4ir  eternal^  S^c^-^^^cannoi  be  an 
ind^^eniewt  mtbatamc^^'^-mnmt  be  a  perfrcHm^  Tl» 
JEesence  ^  uhich  U  is  a  perfection^  infmte^^m4iin  atkm 
quaie  perfection  of  the  Substance  in  ishici  it  necessarily 
inkeres — implies  ommpresence-^The  Being  ofvfhich  it 
is  a  perfection^  must  exist  in  the  ftdl  and  perfect  exer^ 
cise  and  enjoymeni  of  all  its  other  perfections — must  do 
so  through  evety  point  of  immensity  and  etemiiy — must 
he  everJivingj  spiritual^  and  immaterial^-mnst  he  ne- 
cessmily  eristent'^must  b^  etefytal^  immense^  and  im^ 
mutable — Nothing  contingent  tan  nedssarify  inhere  in 

'    this  Substance*'} 

The  chain  of  reasoning,  in  this  example^  may 
run  as  follows : 

1.  Simple  existence  is  preferable  to  non-exist* 
ence.  Hiis  is  evident  from  creation  and  provi* 
dence ;  from  the  rank  that  rational  moral  beings 
hold  in  the  scale  of  creation  in  this  world ;  from 
their  hopes  of  immortality  in  the  next ;  and  more 
particularly,  from  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being  itself,  which  has  been  clearly  proved 
in  the  foregoing  proposition. 
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2.  In  proportion  as  existence  is  preferable  to 
non-existence,  the  former  must  be  a  perfection* 
the  latter  an  imperfection :  the  former  positive, 
the  latter  negative.  Simple  existence  is  not  an 
independent  substance ;  but  it  distinguishes  en« 
tity  from  nonentity :  that  which  is  positive,  from 
that  which  is  negative.  It  always  presupposes  an 
object,  or  an  independent  substance,  in  which  it 
inheres ;  therefore  it  is  the  necessary  foundation 
of  all  being  and  perfection,  and  must  itself  neces- 
sarily be  a  perfection.  This  position  may  be  ar- 
gued  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  but  still  the  foregoing 
conclusion  will  hold  good,  and  appear  infallible. 

^.  Simple  existence  cannot  be  an  independent 
substance,  because  bare  existence,  in  the  abstract, 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  self-subsistence,  and  can 
have  no  attributes  or  perfections.  But  though 
not  an  independent  substance  in  itself,  yet  it  al- 
ways supposes  and  implies  some  object,  or  some 
substance,  and  thus  it  may  be  said  to  comprehend 
all  beings  whatever ;  and  thus  far  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  perfection  in  every  substance. 

4.  The  more  extensive  the  sphere  of  existence 
is,  the  more  extensive  is  that  perfection  which 
existence  implies,  and  really  constitutes.  This 
is  evident  from  the  extended  influence  of  a  man 
of  great  wealth,  or  a  man  of  great  authority : 
wealth,  and  power,  may  be  said  to  extend  the 
existence  of  their  possessors.  Something  like 
this  may  also  be  argued  from  longevity ;  and  the 


whole  may  be  exemplified  by  a  king,  a  judge,  a 
commander-in-chief,  and,  in  a  lower  degree,  the 
head  of  a  family. 

5.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  constitute  exist- 
ence, must  ceitainly  exist,  because  that  which 
does  not  or  cannot  exist,  can  be  noways  neces- 
sary to  being,  and  can  have  no  relation  to  an  ob- 
ject, or  to  an  independent  substance ;  for  if  it 
could,  existence  and  non-existence  could  be  uni- 
ted in  the  very  same  being  at  the  very  same  time, 
which  is  absurd  and  impossible. 

6.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  constitute  exist- 
ence must  be  a  perfection,  either  inhering  in  the 
being  that  exists,  or  inhering  in  some  other  being, 
or  substance,  which  is  the  cause  of  that  existence, 
and  upon  which  the  former  being  must  depend } 
and  that  in  proportion  as  this  perfection  is  neces- 
sary to  existence,  and  also  because  this  perfection 
actually  exists. 

7-  Space  is  necessary  to  finite  existence:  all 
finite  beings,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  must 
exist  in  space :  therefore  space  must  exist,  and  it 
proves  itself  to  be  a  perfection,  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  finite  existence,  although,  in  its  ab- 
stract universal  acceptation,  it  may  not  necessa- 
rily and  essentially  inhere  as  a  perfection  in  any 
created  being.  In  this  view,  we  may  consider 
space  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  do  know- 
ledge, perception,  conception,  abstraction,  as 
fttaudiog  connected  with  a  created  or  uncreated^ 
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iotelligeiit  being.  Knowledge,  in  a  created  being, 
isay  be  called  created  knowledge :  the  same  majr 
be  said  of  perception,  conception,  abstraction, 
standing  connected  with  a  created  being ;  these 
powers  or  faculties  of  the  created  mind  may  be 
denominated  created.  So  space,  standing  con- 
nected with  a  created  being,  may  be  called  crea- 
ted space ;  and  standing  connected  with  the  un- 
created being,  may  be  called  uncreated  space. 
And  as  £ir  as  space  is  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  knowledge,  perception^  conception,  abstrac- 
tion, by  a  created  being  j  in  Kke  manner  it  is 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  knowledge,  percep- 
tios,  GonceptiaQ^  abstraction,  by  the  uncreated 
Being.  Created  space,  therefore,  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  and  operations  of  created  beings ; 
and  uncreated  space  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
and  operations  of  the  uncreated  Being.  Hence,  so 
far  as  it  is  necessary  to  finite  existence,  it  must  in^ 
here  ^ther  in  finite  substances,  or  in  a  Substance 
upon  which  fmite  beings  depend  for  their  exist-> 
ence.  They  cannot  exist  without  it,  but  it  may 
exist  independently  of  them. 

8.  Abstract,  uncreated  space  is  indivisible,  ab«- 
solute,  simple,  and  uniform  in  its  nature ;  inca- 
pable of  variety,  or  of  diversity  of  its  own  exist- 
ence. Wherever  we  suppose  space  to  be,  in  its 
absolute  and  abstract  existence,  it  is  always  the 
same.  Whatever  thought  we  form  <rf  its  exist- 
ence, we  find  it  always  the  same.     Whatever 
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^ew  we  take  of  its  ex^taice,  it  ii  always  the 
same ;  and  whatever  speculations  we  form  con* 
cerning  its  exiatence^  we  still  find  it  the  very 
same;  reaching  farther  than  thought  can  ex* 
tend,  and  defying  limitation  by  finite  intelligence* 

9.  Whatever  space  is  at  any  one  point,  the 
very  same  it  is  at  every  other  point  Whatever 
it  is  any  where,  that  same  it  must  be  every  where ; 
because  it  is  uniform,  sample,  absolute,  indivis^^ 
ible,  and  incapable  of  a  diversity  of  existence, 
except  in  the  view  we  have  already  taken  of  it  as 
created  aad  uncreated.  This  is  as  plain  and 
certain  as  any  d^onstratidn,  and  presents  an 
unbounded  field  to  intellectual  research,  and  ex- 
faibits  a  vast  r^ion  to  metaphysical  investigation. 

10.  Space,  we  have  already  observed,  proves 
ttsdf  to  be  a  perfection,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  finite  beings ;  and  it  is  con*^ 
slatuted  a  perfection»^  because  it  is  necessary  and 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Being. 
And  this  perfection,  or  medium  of  finite  exist- 
ence, murt  primarily  and  necessarily  inhere  in 
finite  objects,  or  finite  substances,  or  in  an  infi« 
mte  Substance,  upon  which  all  finite  beings  de*» 
pend.  And.  being  uniform,  indivisible,  simple, 
end  incapable  of  a  diversity  of  existence  abstract^ 
edly  in  itself,  it  must  be  a  perfection  wherever  it 
exists;  and  in  its  own  nature  a  perfection,  ex*' 
tending  in  all  directions  without  limitation.  This 
carries  the  thoughts  far  beyond  the  sphere  of 
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creation,  and  directs  tjie  views  into  boundless 
immensity. 

11.  No  reasoning  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
space  is  every  where,  because  no  bounds,  no 
limits  can  be  set  to  it,  even  by  the  utmost  stretch 
of  the  most  lively  and  vigorous  imagination,  with- 
out involving  a  contradiction.  If  we  direct  our 
thoughts  in  pursuit  of  it  to  past  time,  there  are 
BO  bounds :  if  we  keep  them  upon  the  pursuit  of 
it  in  present  time,  we  are  lost.  If  we  direct  them 
to  futurity,  endeavouring  to  find  its  limits,  they 
vanish  from  our  view,  and  leave  us  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  which  we  shall  never  find ;  therefore 
space  is  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable. 

12.  Space  being  only  a  perfection,  can  have  no 
abstract  independent  existence  by  itself;  for  if 
it  could,  then  it  would  be  a  perfection  of  nothing, 
or  of  itself,  which  would  make  it  a  perfection  and 
not  a  perfection,  at  the  same  time,  which  is  im* 
possible;  and  would  introduce  diversity^ into  its 
nature,  and  totally  destroy  its  simplicity,  which 
3S  also  impossible.  If  it  were  an  independent 
substance,  it  must  either  be  matter  or  mind ;  for 
at  present  we  know  no  independent  substance^ 
except  one  or  other  of  these.  It  will  not  be  con- 
tended  that  space  is  matter,  until  it  can  be  proved 
that  it  is  tangible ;  neither  can  it  be  affirmed  that 
it  is  mind,  until  it  can  be  proved  to  have  life  and 
intelligence ;  and  no  sober  judgment  ever  as- 
cribed either  of  these  to  it.     And  being  neitheir^ 
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matter  nor  mind»  so  far  as  \ve  know,  it  cannot  be 
an  independent  substance.  Therefore  it  follows, 
that  it  must  be  a  perfection,  and  if  so,  it  must 
inhere  in  some  substance,  greater  by  far,  than 
the  wide-extended  and  boundless  universe. 

IS.  Thus  it  undeniably  follows,  that  space  must 
be  a  perfection  of  some  supreme,  grand,  and  in- 
comprehensible Substance.  For  in  nothing  but 
a  necessarily-existent,  independent,  and  uncreated 
Substance,  can  a  perfection  so  boundless  ultimate- 
ly inhere.  And  this  perfection,  every  way  infi- 
nite, must  inhere  in  a  Substance  every  way  infi- 
nite. This  Substance  is  the  great  First  Cause  of 
all  things.  It  comprehends  all  things, — sustains 
all  things :  itself  comprehended  by  none, — sus- 
tained by  none :  itself  far  exceeding  all  conceiv- 
able bounds,  and  incomprehensible  in  all  its  other 
attributes  by  any,  or  by  all  created  intelligences ; 
for  they  all  exist  in  space,-^that  immeasurable 
attribute  of  this  immense  and  immeasurable  Sub- 
stance. 

14.  This  Substance,  it  is  plain,  of  which  space 
is  a  necessary  perfection,  cannot  be  finite ;  be- 
cause, in  this  case,  the  perfection  would  be  more 
extensive  than  the  substance  in  which  it  inheres, 
which  is  a  contradiction ;  and  would  make  a  per- 
fection without  a  substance,  in  those  regions 
where  this  substance  is  not,  which  would.be  still 
absurd  and  impossible.  That  Substance,  then, 
in  which  space  necessarily  and  essentially  inheres, 
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as  a  perfection,  must  be  infinite,  eternal,  and  un- 
changeable ;  and  every  way  as  immeasurable  as 
space  itself.  Language  is  no  way  adequate  to 
express  the  inconceivable  and  uncreated  great- 
ness of  this  Substance.  Thoughts  are  unable  to 
extend  themselves  to  the  bounds  of  its  dimen- 
sions ;  and  the  rational  enquirer,  who  would  at- 
tempt  to  explain  all  that  may  be  known  of  it, 
finds  himself  lost  in  immensity. 

15.  Space  being  an  immense  perfection,  proves 
undeniably  the  existence  of  an  immense  Sub- 
stance in  which  it  inheres.  And  thus  immensity 
measures  immensity  ;  infinity  extends  to  infinity ; 
and  that  which  is  boundless,  corresponds  with 
that  which  is  boundless ;  and  both  the  perfection 
and  the  substance  defy  the  united  investigation 
of  angels  and  men  to  find  out,  or  comprehend, 
the  utmost  extremities  of  their  extent. 

16.  This  immense  Substance  must  exist  every 
where,  because  space  exists  every  where ;  and 
this  Being,  one  of  whose  necessary  perfections 
space  is,  cannot  be  created— <;annot  be  material ; 
but  must  be  necessarily  existent,  eternal,  and 
independent — everliving,  and  indivisible.  No 
limits  can  either  duration  or  space  set  to  this 
uncreated  Substance;  but  every  where,  immen- 
sity  and  eternity  unite  their  influence  to  exhibit 
to  intelligent  creatures  the  glory  and  greatness 
of  this  eternal  Being. 

1  ?•  This  great  and  incomprehensible  Substance 
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most  necesfcarily  possess  the  full  and  perfect  ex* 
ercise  and  enjoyment  of  ail  its  perfections,  what* 
ever  they  are,  and  however  numerous  they  may 
be.  For,  if  not,  we  might  ascribe  imperfection 
to  it ;  and,  supposing  it  to  have  perfections  ab* 
sent  from  itself,  of  which  it  is  not  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  in  the  full  and  perfect  exercise,  we 
must  consider  its  absent  perfections  as  essential 
and  not  essential  at  one  and  at  the  same  time^ 
which  is  a  downright  contradiction,  and  entirely 
inconsistent  with  absolute  perfection,  and  must 
be  altogether  impossible  tx>  a  necessarily^existent 
and  independent  Being. 

18.  It  therefore  follows,  that  this  immense^ 
necessary,  and  self-existent  Substance,  must  ne* 
cessarily  possess  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of 
all  its  essential  perfections,  in  every  point  of 
eternity  and  immensity,  filling  all  things,  pervad* 
ing  all  things,  comprehending  all  things,*— itself 
altogether  incomprehensible. 

19.  This  infinite  Substance  cannot  fill  space, 
as  matter  does,  because  space  is  one  of  its  essen* 
tial  perfections,  and  must  inhere  in  its  essence } 
and  no  substance  can  fill  any  one  of  its  own  per* 
fections  in  the  way  that  matter  may  be  said  to 
occupy  space.  Therefore,  however  far  we  may 
investigate  space,  this  Substance,  though  im- 
mense, is  still  invisible,  and  must  be  immaterial, 
and  must  be  spiritual  and  everliving. 

to.  We  may  confidently  affirm,  that  this  im« 

c  2 
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mense  and  mysterious  Substance  must  be. spiritual 
and  immaterial ;  and,  were  it  necessary,  this  could 
be  easily  proved.  For  if  this  Substance  fill  space 
like  matter,  while  matter  inheres  in  it,  then  this 
Substance  and  this  perfection  mutt  mutually  pe»  r« 
net  rate  each  other ;  both  must  contain,  and  both 
must  be  contained,  at  the  very  same  time,  which 
is  absolutely  impossible.  Therefore  this  Substance 
must  be  immaterial,  spiritual,  and  everliving. 

21.  As  this  ineffable  Substance  must  be  spirit 
tual  and  immaterial,  so  must  all  its  essential  per* 
fections,  natural  and  moral.  And  as  it  is  eter* 
nal,  immense,  and  immutable,,  so  must  they.— - 
This  Substance,  then,  must  be  uncreated ;  must 
be  necessarily  existent ;  must  possess  all  uncrea- 
ted perfection  within  itself;  and  must  be  every 
way  adequate  to  its  own  existence,  perfection, 
and  happiness. 

2S.  We  may  also  add,  that  space  never  had  a 
beginning,  and  never  can  have  an  end;  and, 
therefore,  this  immense  and  immaterial  Substance 
must  be  without  beginning  and  without  end ; 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting ;  through,  all  past 
eternity,  through  all  future  eternity,  unceasing. 

23.  Nothing  contingent  can  be  essential  to  this 
glorious  Substance.  Whatever  it  is  with  respect 
to  existence,  it  is  so  necessarily :  it  has  no  author 
of  its  being,  perfections,  enjoyment,  and  happi* 
ness ;  therefore  it  is  in  itself  absolutely  and 
necessarily  existent,  and  all  its  perfections  are 
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natural,  necessary,  and  essential  to  its  own  exist- 
ence and  enjoyment*  This  great,  exalted,  and 
incomprehensible  Bein^if  is  perfection  itself,  in  all 
uncreated,  original,  necessary,  and  never-ceasing 
extremes :  it  is  most  certainly  what  we  call  God.* 

*  See  Note  B.  on  lh«  preceding  Propotitioa* 
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PROPOSITION    III. 

PROVING   THE    DOCTRINE   FROM   THE   MATURE    Of 

THE   DIVINE   EFFICIENCY. 

[7%«  Dwine  Being  musty  in  iU  own  nahire^  he  a  neces* 
saty  principle  of  spirikuU  life^  intett^ence^  moral  ex^ 
cellence^  and  effidemy^^must  necessarily  possess  aU 
perfecHonsy  natural  and  moral'''jmmt  necessarify  com* 
prekend  within  itself  perfect  efficiemy — The  sense  mi 
which  the  word  efficienty  is  used  in  this  Essay — Agree^ 
ment  about  the  term  ad  extra — Difference  respecting 
it  ad  intra — Upon  these  two  views^  different  opinions 
respecting  the  doctrine  are  founded — Intelligent  ejfi^ 
cienqf/  inhering  in  the  Divine  Essence — must  be  ac^ 
titTy  energetic^  operative^  and  infhientiai^^The  Divine 
Essence  must  necessarily  partake  of  these  also^^No 
exertion  or  manifestation  of  the  divine  efficiency^  ad 
jBxtra,  can  be  adequate  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  nature 
'•^There  must  then  be  a  way  in  which  it  can  be  exerted 
to  the  very  uttermost^  ad  intra,  or  it  cannot  be  exerted 
to  the  very  uttermost  at  all — If  it  be  not^  this  implies 
imperfection — If  it  be^  this  implies  a  plurality  of  modes 
of  the  subsistence  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  peffectims 
•^Ifit  be  grfMted  that  the  Divine  Being  can^  in  aanf 
one  instance^  from  all  past  etemify^  through  alljuture 
etemHy^  exert  or  manifest  the  divine  efficiency ^  in  all 
its  extent^  the  argument  is  gamed^^Inference  drawn 
from  Reid's  view  of  power — Reid^s  theory  cannot  be 
applied^  in  its  fullest  extent^  to  the  divine  effidency^^ 
Proof  of  the  doctrine  farther  established  fy  the  activiiy 
of  the  divine  nature^  or  the  principle  of  l^e^  inielli* 
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gence^  and  moral  esceUence^^Fariher  fraof  Jrcm  the 
mUure^powery  and  mllj  of  the  Divine  Being^^  pecu^ 
liar  law  of  the  constitution  and  economy  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections  undeniably  establishing  all 
this — Upon  no  other  pruic^es  can  ^fin/Ae  intellfgence 
have  Just  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being.'] 

FaoM  the  foregoing  reasoiuog»  founded  on  the 
nature  of  duration  and  space,  as  necessary  and 
essential  perfections  of  the  Divine  Essence  or 
Substance,  we  cleariy  see,  that  this  Divine  Being, 
whatever  it  is,  must,  in  its  own  nature,  be  a 
necessary  principle  of  spiritual  life,  intelligence, 
moral  excellence,  and  efficiency;  since  it  can 
easily  be  proved  that  it  is  the  great  First  Cause 
of  all  created  things. 

Now  it  has  been  already  proved,  that  this  great 
First  Cause  must  be  eternal,  and,  being  eternal, 
it  must  be  immense  and  immutable ;  and  being 
80,  it  must  be 'independent ;  and  being  indepen- 
dent, it  must  be  necessarily  existent ;  and  being 
necessarily  existent,  it  must  comprehend  within 
itself  absolutely,  and  without  regard  to  any  other 
being  whatever,  all  perfections,  natural  and  moral, 
and  all  sufficiency  for  its  own  existence,  and  for 
its  absdute  perfection,  enjoyment,  and  happiness ; 
and  that  without  the  smallest  dependence  upon, 
or  the  least  regard  to,  any  created  being,  either 
in  time  or  eternity,  as  contributing  any  way 
whatever  to  its  existence,  or  to  its  consummate 
perfection^  or  absolute,  uninterrupted,  and  ever- 

c  4 
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lasting  enjoyment  and  happiness  in  itself;  and 
which  we  must  consider  as,  in  all  respects,  neces- 
sarily existent,  necessarily  perfect,  and  necessarily 
happy,  of  and  from  itself. 

2.  Now,  a  Being  that  is  necessarily  existent,  and 
all-suflScient,  and  infinitely  happy,  must  necessa- 
rily be  spiritual,  everliving,  morally  excellent, 
and  efficient ;  necessarily  possessing  and  compre- 
hending within  itself,  activity,  energy,  and  opera- 
tion, and  all  attributes  and  perfections  consistent 
with  self  existence,  moral  excellence,  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  being  a  necessary  principle  of  spiritual 
life,  it  must  necessarily  be  intelligent ;  and  being 
necessarily  intelligent,  it  must  possess  perfect 
moral  excellence ;  and  possessing  necessary  mo- 
ral excellence,  it  must  necessarily  possess  within 
itself  absolute,  perfect,  and  underived,  existence, 
and  all  perfections,  natural  and  moral,  necessary 
to  self-enjoyment  and  happiness :  It  must,  there- 
fore, necessarily  comprehend  within  itself,  abso- 
lutely, and  exclusive  of  all  other  beings,  perfect 
efficiency,  consistent  with  self-existence,  spiritual 
life,  intelligence,  and  moral  excellencot 

Our  primary  notion  and  conception  of  this 
great  First  Cause,  that  is  consistent  with  reason, 
must  be  that  of  a  moral  mode  of  necessary  exist- 
ence, independence,  eternity,  immensity,  and 
immutability,  comprehending  necessary  life,  in- 
telligence, moral  excellence,  and  efficiency ;  and, 
by  the  moral  economy  of  its  own  nature,  of  itself 
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naiturany  constitwlihg  the  personality  of  its  own 
sence  and  perfections.  For  we  can  have  no  idea  of 
life,  intelligence,  tnoral  excellence,  and  efficiency, 
but  as  they  subsist  in  personality.  And  uponacare* 
ful  investigation  of  the  economy  of  necessary  life, 
intelligence,  moral  excellence,  and  efficiency,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  nature,  possessing  unde- 
rived  activity,  energy,  and  operative  lufluence, 
they  must  subsist  in  personality,  which  is  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  constituted  by  this  economy 
of  its  own  essence*  We  have  no  reason  to  con* 
elude  that  this  first  mode  is  all  the  modes  of 
necessary  personality  which  may  subsist  in  that 
essence.  And  from  the  nature  or  law  of  neces- 
sary life,  inteMigence,  moral  excellence,  and  effi- 
ciency, which  is  that  of  activity,  energy,  and 
operation,  and  from  the  economy  of  the  Divine 
Essence,  with  all  these  inhering  in  it,  we  have 
the  strongest  reason  to  conclude,  that  there  must 
be  mere  modes  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections  than  one.  This  will  be 
farther  illustrated  in  the  investigation  of  the 
divine  efficiency. 

S.  By  the  word  efficiency,  in  this  Essay,  we 
are  not  to  understand  causation^  when  speaking 
of  the  Divine  Being,  ad  intra  ;  nor  are  we  to 
understand  the  beginning  of  motion  ;  though 
motion  must  originally  be  the  consequent  of  the 
divine  efficiency,  in  many  instances  in  creation 
and  providence :  for  creating  efficiency  is  only  a 
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certuQ  modification  of  active  ^energy ;  yet  we 
must  tionsider,  that  without  the  least  respect  to 
creation  and  providence  at  all)  the  divine  effi- 
ciencyt  ad  intra^  must  have  been  exerted  naturally 
and  necessarily  in  the  Divine  Essence,  seeing 
life  and  moral  excellence  naturally  tend  to  ener- 
getic operation,  as  well  as  efficiency;  and  this 
must  have  been  so  as  actively  and  as  perfectly 
before  creation  and  providence,  as  since :  And 
from  the  very  nature  of  these  divine  perfections, 
they  must  be  active,  or  influential,  in  the  Divine 
Essence  now ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  they  must 
be  so,  through  all  future  eternity.  Therefore 
we  must  consider  the  divine  efficiency  as  ener* 
getic,  and  necessarily  exerted  within  the  Divine 
Essence  itself,  in  a  way  consistent  with  necessary 
existence,  perfection,  and  happiness. 

4*  With  respect  to  intelligent  efficiency,  in  the 
particular  modifications  of  it  exhibited  in  the 
work  of  creation  and  providence,  exerted,  ad  tx* 
ira*  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
those  who  believe  the  doctrine  of'  the  Trinity, 
and  those  who  oppose  that  doctrine ;  because  it 
is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  all  the  works  of 
the  Deity,  ad  ejctra^  are  the  operation  of  one  sim- 
ple undivided  Being*  <'  And  although  creation 
has  not  been  from  all  eternity,  yet  it  does  not 
follow,  that  there  ever  was  in  God  the  sdbsence 
of  any  ability  to  di^lay  a  creative  power. '  The 
creative  power  of  God  is  certainly  only  a  parti* 
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ddar  modificattion  of  active  energy^  whidif  in- 
stead of  implying  that  previous  absence  <^  omni* 
potent  power,  clearly  demonstrates  the  certainty 
of  its  being,  and  proves  it  to  be  inseparable  from 
the  Divine  Nature.  Creative  power  was  un* 
doubtedly  displayed  in  creation ;  but  thi»  woiii 
being  accomplished,  that  mode  of  active  energy^, 
by  which  it  was  performed,  must  have  been  with- 
drawn ;  while  permanent  omnipotence  must  have 
remained  to  support  existence ;  and  a  new  mode 
of  providential  power  must  have  been  exercised^ 
to  support  the  various  relations  of  what  had  been 
called  into  existence/' 

5.  But  with  respect  to  the  same  overliving 
eflBciency,  ad  intra^  the  opinions  of  those  who  be« 
lieve  this  doctrine,  and  those  who  do  not,  are 
very  different.  And  in  arguing  the  point  of  dif- 
ference, it  is  necessary,  in  the  commencement^ 
to  lay  aside  all  views  of  creation  and  providence^ 
and  to  contemplate  this  glorious  Being,  of  which 
we  have  argued,  that  duration  and  space  are 
necessary  and  essential  perfections,  witbout  be« 
ginning  and  without  end,  before  creation  and 
providence  were  called  into  being.  And  in  this 
remote  and  far-extended  view,  looking  before 
creation  began,  we  must  consider  the  Divine 
Being  as  absolutely  perfect,  and  every  way  ade« 
quate  to  its  own  existence  and  happiness.  And 
having  necessary  life,  moral  excellence,  and  effi* 
cienqr,  as  essential  perfections  <^  its  own  nature  i 
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and  tbeise  perfections,  naturally  and  necessarily 
in  themselves  energetic,  influential,  and  opera- 
tive, thej  must  naturally  and  necessarily  act  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  according  to  their  na- 
ture. In  this  view,  it  will  be  found,  upon  the 
fairest  principles  of  reasoning  and  argument,  that 
the 'Divine- Being  must  have  been  as  perfect  and 
as  active  as  it  now  is,-  or  ever  will  be ;  and  that 
it  must  have  comprehended  within  itself  all  that 
it  now  does  :  and  it  must  forever  continue  to  do 
so,  without  any  dependence  upon  any  creatur6, 
and  without  the  least  possibility  of  growing  bet* 
ter  or  worse;,  without  the  least  possibility  of 
being  more  or  less  happy  in  itself;  and  without 
the  least  possibility  of  beginning  or  ending,  in 
any  c^its  perfections ;  and  without  the  least  pos- 
sibility of  change. 

6.  Now,  if  the  Divine  Being  does  in  reality 
e^ist  necessarily,  and  does  in  reality  possess  and 
comprehend  within  itself  everliving,  absolute, 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable  efficiency,  this 
efficiency  must  be  necessarily  operative ;  because* 
it  is  essentially  connected  with  absolute  and  per- 
fect life,  which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  energetic 
and  operative;  and  perfect  underived  life  is  a 
necessary  and  essential  perfection  inhering  in  the 
Divine  Essence:  and  because  it  is  essentially 
connected  with  absolute  and  perfect  moral  excel- 
lence,—and  moral  excellence,  from  its  very  na- 
ture»  is^energetic  and  operative :  and  perfect  and 
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Supreme  moral  excellence  is  necessarily  and  es« 
sentially  inherent  in  the  Divine  .Essence.  Now 
^ciency,  from  its  very  nature*  is  also  energetic 
and  operative  ;  and  the  most  perfect  and  super^ 
lative  efficiency  is  a  necessary  and  essential  per- 
fection  inhering  in  the  Divine  Essence :  and  it 
is  perfectly  ^evident,  from  the  very  nature  of  these 
divine  perfections,  that  it  is  natural  to  the  Divine 
Being  to  exist  necessarily  and  essentially  in  ener« 
getic  and  operative  efficiency.  This  active  energy, 
therefore,  is  essentially  inherent  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  in  an  absolute  and  perfect  way*  before 
creation  and  providence  began,  and  must  still 
continue  to  be  exerted,  while  creation  and  provi- 
dence exist;  and  will  for  ever  continue  to  be 
exerted  through  all  future  eternity,  without  the 
least  regard  to  creation  and  providence.  For 
creation  and  providence  exhibit  only  a  particular 
mode,  or  particular  modes,  of  the  exercise  of 
creating  efficiency ;  but  by  no  means  any  mode 
of  the  divine  essential  efficiency.  If  perfect,  di- 
vine life  be  naturally  operative,  it  must  be  natu- 
rally operative  in  a  perfect  way.  If  perfect  di- 
vine moral  excellence  be  naturally  operative,  it 
must  be  naturally  operative  in  a  perfect  way.  If 
perfect  divine  efficiency  be  naturally  operative, 
it  mast  be  naturally  operative  in  a  perfect  way. 
For,  if  not,  this  great,  eternal,  and  necessarily- 
existent  Being,  must  possess  everliving,  intelli- 
gent, energetic,  and  operative  efficiency,  which 
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never  was»  never  can,  nor  ever  will  be*  exerted 
m  manifested  in  a  perfect  way  to  the  uttermost ; 
or  in  a  way  becoming  the  nature  of  this  efiiciMicyy 
and  all  the  other  excellencies  of  the  Divine  Beings 
natural  and  moral :  Because  it  is  plain,  without 
much  reasoning  and  argument,  that  the  divine 
efficiency  neither  is  nor  can  be  exerted  or  mani- 
fested to  the  very  uttermost,  in  creation  and  pro- 
Tidence ;  nor  would  it  ever  be  so,  ad  estra^  not- 
withstanding creation  and  providence  were  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  greater  than  they 
are,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  repeat- 
ed, at  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  intervals^ 
as  long  as  the  present  fabric  of  the  universe  shall 
continue;  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  Divine* Being 
itself  to  exert  the  divine  efficiency  to  the  very 
uttermost,  ad  extra.  The  Divine  Being  cannot 
create  any  thing,  whether  matter  or  mind,  as  eter- 
nal as  itself,  as  immense  as  itself,  and  as  immut- 
able as  itself;  and  unless  this  were  possible,  which 
it  neither  is  nor  can  be,  the  divine  efficiency  nei- 
ther is,  nor  can,  nor  will,  be  exerted  to  the  very 
uttermost,  ad  extra.  But  from  a  fair  consider- 
ation of  the  foregoing  energetic  and  operative 
divine  perfections,  which  clearly  prove  the  Di- 
vine Nature  to  be  operative, — ^and,  in  particular, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  divine  moral  excel- 
lence, which  is  absolutely  complete  in  all  moral 
perfections, — we  may  clearly  infer,  that  there  is 
some  way  in  the  Divine  Essencci  by  which  the 
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divine  moral  excdlence  may  be  exerted  or  mnnu 
fested  to  the  very  uttermost  of  its  nature.  We 
always  look  for  created  moral  excellence  to  be 
exerted  by  a  moral  being,  and,  in  many  caseis,  we 
suppose  it  should  be  exerted  to  the  very  utter- 
most of  tbe  power  of  that  being.  Hie  Christian 
religion  shows  this,  and,  in  some  rare  instances, 
we  find  it  among  the  heathens,  and  even  in  the 
affidrs  of  the  present  life.  Now,  if  this  be  sup* 
posed  necessary  in  a  created  moral  being,  at  any 
time,  may  we  not  suppose  it  to  be  also  necessary, 
in  some  instance,  in  the  uncreated  moral  Being, 
where  moral  excellence,  in  all  its  uncreated  glory, 
necessarily  and  essentially  operate.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  it  possible  that,  in  any  one  instance, 
either  past,  present,-  or  to  come,  the  Divine  Being 
ever  has,  can,  or  will  exert,  or  manifest,  the  du 
vine  efficiency  to  the  very  uttermost,  all  that  we 
plead  for  in  the  argument  is  gained:  beciluse 
the  divine  efficiency  is  necessarily  and  essentially 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable.  Now,  if  that 
which  is  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  ever 
can,  and  ever  be,  in  any  one  instance,  exerted 
or  manifested  to  the  very  u4:termost,  it  must  be 
exerted  or  manifested  eternally,  immensely,  and 
immutably,  by  the  necessary  law  of  its  own  es- 
sence. There  must  then  be  some  way  in  which 
the  divine  efficiency  is  exerted  to  the  very  utter* 
most,  according  to  its  own  nature,  within  the 
Divine  Essence  itself ;  and  that  cannot  possibly 
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be  in  the  \eaj  of  creation  and  causation*  but  in 
the.  way  of  divine,  mysterious  energy,  necessary 
to  the  existence,  perfections^  and  happiness  of 
the  Divine  Being  within  itself,  entirely  inde^ 
pendent  of  all  efficiency,  ad  extra.  For  if  tliis 
be  not  so,  the  great,  the  eternal,  the  omnipotent 
divine  efficiency,  never  did,  can,  nor  will,  from  all 
past  eternity,  through  all  future  eternity,  exert 
or  manifest  itself  to  the  utmost  of  its  own  ener- 
getic capacity.  And  if  so,  it  must  undeniably 
follow,  that  the  divine  efficiency  never  was,  never 
can,  and  never  will  be,  exerted  or  manifested 
to  the  uttermost ;  which  is  the  same  as  to  say^ 
that  the  Divine  Being  possesses  a  necessary 
and  essential  perfection,  which  never  was» 
can,  nor  will  be,  exercised  in  a  way  consistent 
with  its  own  nature,  the  extent  of  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  the  other  divine  perfections.  And 
if  we  admit  this,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  Di« 
vine  Being  is  able  to  exert  its  own  divine  effi- 
ciency to  the  uttermost,  or  not,  which  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  the  Divine  Being  may  be  imper* 
feet  for  any  thing  we  know :  And  if  we  affirm 
that  the  Divine  Being  is  imperfect,  we  may  as 
well  affirm  that  the  Divine  Being  does  not  exist. 
We  do  not  argue  this  point  by  the  bare  abstract 
idea  of  the  divine  efficiency  only :  we  take  in  the 
idea  of  perfect  divine  life,  intelligence,  and  moral 
excellence,  as  supreme  and  necessarily  inhering 
in  the  Divine  Essence*  together  with  the  divine 
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lupreme  efficiency ;  and  if  it  be  admitted,  in  any 
instance,  from  all  past  eternity,  through  all  future 
eternity,  that  the  Divine  Being  can  exert  or  ma« 
nifest  life,  intelligence,  moral  excellence,  or  effi- 
ciency, to  the  very  uttermost  of  their  own  nature, 
as  inhering  in  the  Divine  Essence,  the  argument 
is  at  once  granted ;  for  the  divine  life,  intelli- 
gence,  moral  excellence,  and  efficiency,  are  natu- 
rally active,  energetic,  and  operative,  and  natu- 
rally eternal,  immense,  and  immutable;  and  if 
that  which  is  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable, 
be  exerted  or  manifested  to  the  utmost  of  its  own 
nature,  in  any  one  instance,  through  endless  du- 
ration, it  must,  in  that  instance,  be  exerted  or 
manifested  eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably, 
—and  this  is  just  what  we  argue. 

The  supposition  of  the  very  existence  of  effi- 
ciency, as  inhering  in  the  Divine  Essence,  infers 
the  exercise  of  it,  according  to  its  nature,  at 
some  time  or  other ;  and  the  very  supposition  of 
the  exercise  of  it  in  any  one  instance,  past,  pre- 
sent, or  to  come,  infers  the  exercise  of  it  eter- 
nally, immensely,  and  immutably.  For  the  per- 
fection of  efficiency,  inhering  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, infers,  that  it  must  be  every  way  like  that 
Essence,  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  argued,  if  that  which  is  eter- 
nal, immense,  and  immutable,  be  ever,  in  any 
one  instance,  exercised  according  to  its  nature, 
it  must  be  exercised  eternally,  immensely,  andl 
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immutably.  The  divine  efEciency  is  eternal^  iriK 
mense,  and  immutable ;  therefore  it  must  be  ex* 
ercided  eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably* 
For,  if  not,  it  never  can  be  exercised  at  all ;  and 
if  it  never  can  be  exercised  at  all,  the  Divine 
Being  has  a  necessary  perfection  inhering  in  its 
essence,  which,  if  we  dare  say  so^  is  of  .no  use  : 
For,  if  it  never  can  be  exercised  according  to  its 
own  nature,  it  must  be  of  no  usci  and,  by  con- 
sequence, it  must  be  unnecessary.  But  it  is  ad- 
mitted, on  all  hands,  that  it  really  is  necessary : 
it  cannot  therefore  be  necessary  and  not  neces- 
sary^ for  this  is  a  downright  absurdity :  it  must 
therefore  be  necessary,  and  must  be  necessarily 
Exercised,  eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably^ 

This  method  of  reasoning  is  fairly  logical,  tod 
may  be  applied  to  every  one  of  the  divine  moral 
perfections. 

7.  The  famous  Dr.  Reid,  speaking  of  power, 
says,  *<  Every  operation  supposes  power  in  the 
being  that  operates ;  for  to  suppose  any  thing  to 
operate  which  has  no  power  to  operate,  is  mani- 
festly absurd.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  absurdity  in  supposing  a  being  to  have  power 
to  operate,  when  it  does  not  operate.  Thus,  I 
may  have  power  to  walk,  when  I  sit,  or  to  speak, 
when  I  am  silent.  Every  operation,  therefore* 
implies  power;  but  the  power  does  not  imply 
the  operation." 

This  reasoning  applies  only  to  the  will  of  a 
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created  being  possessed  of  power.    But  the  rea- 
soning which  we  adduce,  applies  not  to  the  will 
only,  but  also  to  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
Divine  Being,  with  respect  to  the  energy  or  ope- 
ration of  life,  intelligence,  moral  excellence,  and 
efficiency,-— perfections  necessarily  inhering  in 
the  Divine  Essence :  for  Dr.  Reid's  reasoning, 
with  respect  to  a  created  being,  only  proves  im- 
perfection, and  shows,  that  this  being  is  not,  at 
all  times,  nor  in  all  places,  in  the  full  and  perfect 
exercise  of  those  perfections  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  Creator.     But  should  we  venture  to  ar- 
gue, that  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  absolute  per- 
fection itself,  is  not,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
through  every  point  of  eternity  and  immensity, 
in  the  absolute,  full,  and  perfect  enjoyment  and 
exercise  of  all  the  divine  perfections,  natural  and 
moral,  that  moment  we  affirm  that  the  Divine 
Being  is  imperfect :  for,  with  respect  to  the  Di- 
vine Essence  and  perfections,  ad  intra ^  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  or  imagine  the  smallest  vari- 
ation  or  change  of  a  temporary  nature,  without 
entirely  doing  away  the  idea  of  Deity,     As  om- 
nipotence is  a  perfection  which  is  essential  to  the 
Divine  Being,  this  Being  must  necessarily  possess 
all  possible  power,  not  only  in  unlimited  extent, 
but  in  all  possible  varieties  :  it  must  also  possess 
that  of  everliving  and  intelligent  efficiency.— 
Now,  as  all  the  perfections  of  this  great  and  glo- 
rious Being  are  underived,  it  must  have  been  as 
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absolutely  perfect  before  creation,  as  it  is  since ; 
and  its  essential  perfections  would  remain  undi- 
minisbedy  even  were  creation  to  be  eternally 
swept  aside.  But  if  this  Being  be  absolutely 
perfect  in  itself,  it  will  then  follow,  that  it  must 
have  eternally  possessed  the  power  of  exercising 
its  own  efficiency,  in  all  its  eternal,  absolute,  and 
unlimited  extent ;  and  must  for  ever  continue  to 
do  so,  through  all  future  eternity,  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  creation.  For  since  every  created 
being  must  have  a  beginning  of  existence — must 
be  finite  in  its  nature,  and  limited  in  its  extent^ 
— ^it  will  be  totally  impossible  that  ever  the  divine 
efficiency  can  be  absolutely  exercised  towards 
creation,  in  all  its  eternal,  absolute,  infinite,  and 
unlimited  extent.  This  exercise  of  the  divine 
efficiency,  ad  extra^  must  therefore  be  absolutely 
impossible.  But  since  the  Divine  Being  has 
eternally  possessed  the  power  of  exercising  its 
efficiency  in  all  its  unlimited  and  absolute  extent, 
and  this  exercise,  ad  extra^  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, it  will  follow,  that  the  possibility  of  eter- 
nally exercising  this  efficiency,  in  all  its  unlimited 
and  infinite  extent,  must  be  ad  intra.  And,  con- 
sequently, as  the  eternal  exercise  of  this  effii- 
ciency,  ad  intra,  must  be  absolutely  impossible 
upon  the  supposition  of  only  one  mode  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  Divine  £ssence,  it  will  most  cer- 
tainly follow,  that  a  plurality  of  modes  must  aub- 
.sist  in  the  Divine  Essenci. 
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^oqf  of  tJie  doctrine  farther  estahUshed^  by  tJie 
activity  of  the  Divine  Nature^  or  the  principle  qf 
lifij  intelUgence,  or  moral  excellence. 

This  reasoning  will  appear  still  more  clear  and 
certain,  by  viewing  it  in  another  light.  We  have 
already  proved  that  life,  intelligence,  moral  ex- 
cellence, and  efficiency,  are  naturally  active^ 
energetic,  and  operative. — We  take  one  example 
of  moral  excellence.  This  is  naturally  and  ne-> 
cessarily  energetic  and  operative :  this  is  natu* 
rally  and  necessarily  inherent  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, in  all  absolute,  uncreated  varieties,  and 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable  extremes.— » 
Now,  if  it  can  be  exercised  or  manifested  to  the 
very  uttermost  at  all,  it  must  be  so  by  the  Divine 
Being,  which  is  absolutely  perfect ;  and  if  it  be 
granted,  that  the  Divine  Being  ever  did,  can,  or 
will,  exercise  or  manifest  the  divine  moral  excel- 
lence in  any  one  instance,  to  the  very  uttermost, 
then  all  is  granted  that  we  plead  for  in  the  argu- 
ment :  for  the  divine  moral  excellence  is  eternal, 
immense,  and  immutable ;  and  if  that  which  is 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  be  exercised 
to  the  very  uttermost,  according  to  its  own  nature, 
it  must  be  so  eternally,  immensely^  and  immutably. 
Hence  the  argument  is  fairly  gained. 

Again;  if  moral  excellence  be  exercised  or 
manifested  at  all  by  the  Divine  Being,  it  must  b^ 
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manifested  or  exercised  in  personality ;  for  the 
moral  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  pef'- 
fections  necessarily  constitute  personality ;  be- 
cause, as  far  as  we  know,  moral  excellence,  whe- 
ther created  or  uncreated,  if  exercised  or  mani- 
fested at  al],  must  be  so  in  personality. 

Farther  ;  as  the  nature  of  the  divine  life,  in- 
telligence, moral  excellence,  and  efficiency,  is 
active,  energetic,  and  operative,  and  as  these  in«* 
here  in  the  Divine  Essence  necessarily  and  essen- 
tially, and  as  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections 
must  necessarily  partake  of  the  same  nature ;  the 
Divine  Essence  must,  therefore,  naturally,  neces- 
sarily, and  essentially,  be  active,  energetic,  and 
operative.  This  is  the  economy  to  which  we  re- 
fer. Moreover,  as  is  the  nature  of  any  being,  so 
is  the  porver  of  that  being ;  for  the  power  of  a 
being  is  derived  from  its  nature :  the  divine  power 
must  therefore  be  active,  energetic,  and  opera- 
tive. Still  farther ;  as  is  the  power  of  any  beings 
so  is  the  will  of  that  being :  For  the  will  of  a 
being  is  derived  from  the  power  of  that  being; 
therefore  the  will  of  tho  Divine  Being  is  naturally 
active,  energetic,  and  operative.  Thus  the  na^- 
turej  power,  and  will  of  the  Divine  Being  unite, 
harmonize,  and  agree,  in  being  active,  cftergetiCf 
and  operative.  And  as  the  divine  moral  excel- 
lence is  active,  and  must  be  manifested  or  exer- 
cised to  the  very  uttermost  by  the  Divine  Being, 
ad  inlra,  according  to  all  the  qualities  and  attri- 
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butes  of  its  own  nature ;  and  this  exercise»  or 
manifestation,  must  be  in  personality  j  and  the 
divine  nature,  power,  and  will,  all  unite,  harmQ* 
nize,  and  agree,  in  this  exercise  or  manifestation, 
in  personality ;  and  this  moral  excellence  can 
never  be  exercised  or  manifested  in  personality, 
if  there  be  but  one  mode  of  subsistence  in  th9 
Divine  Essence : — hence,  it  is  hoped,  there  nevisr 
was  an  argument  more  clearly  proved  than  this, 
that  there  must  be  more  modes  of  subsistence  in 
the  Divine  Essence  than  one* 

8,  It  must,  therefore,  undeniably  follow,  in 
^rder  to  preserve  the  ide^  of  the  absolute,  eter- 
nal, immense,  and  immutable  perfection  of  the 
Divine  Being,  that  the  divine  efficiency  ever  was, 
now  is,  and  ever  will  be,  exerted  or  manifested  in 
the  Divine  Esaence,  ad  intra  ;  without  variation, 
change,  or  diminution,  increase  or  decrease,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  unceasingly,  by  the 
law  and  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections, constituting  the  Divine  Being  necessa- 
Tily  absolute,  independent,  and  altogether  perfect 
within  itself;  and  that  as  mucli  so,  before  crea« 
tion  and  providence,  as  since;  and  would  still 
eontinue  to  be  sqp  were  creation  and  providence 
for  ever  struck  out  of  existence ;  otherwise  tht 
Divine  Being  must  be  mutable. 

We  therefore  argue  this  point  with  the  most 
&)abaken  confidencei  fr^m  the  law  of  the  active, 
energetic,  operative,  and  influential  nature  Qf  tho 
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diviim  life,  intelligence,  moral  excellence,  and 
efficiency :  for  these  divine  essential  perfections 
must,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  necessarily, 
act  and  operate  according  to  their  own  nature* 
And  this  is  still  farther  supported  and  strength* 
ened  from  the  positive  and  established  law,  that 
the  essence  of  every  being  must  partake  of  the 
nature  of  its  necessary  and  essential  perfections; 
therefore  the  Divine  Essence  must,  necessarily 
and  essentially,  partake  of  the  activity,  energy^ 
operation,  and  influence,  of  these  divine  perfec* 
tions  which  necessarily  inhere  in  it,  and  thereby 
must  of  itself  be  active,  energetic,  operative,  and 
influential.  And  as  the  nature  of  every  being  is, 
so  is  its  power  ;  and  as  the  power  of  every  being 
is,|  so  is  its  will :  no  reasoning,  therefore,  can  be 
tnore  evident,  manifest,  and  clear,  than  that  the 
divine  nature,  power,  and  will,  are  necessarily, 
eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably,  active, 
energetic,  operative,  and  influential ;  so  that, 
without  contradiction,  and  in  defiance  of  all  rea« 
soning  and  argument  to  the  contrary,  there  must 
be  a  way  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself,  by  which 
the  divine  efficiency  actively  and  energetically 
operates,  to  the  very  utmost  of  its  own  nature  ; 
and  this  can  only  be  consistent  with  the  glory  of 
the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence,  and  the  divine 
moral  perfections,  considered  as  necessarily  effi« 
cient.  And  considering  this  efficiency  as  eter- 
nal, immense^  and  immutable,  and  as  necessary 
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to  the  very  existence,  perf(^ction»  and  happiness 
of  the  Divine  Being,  we  may,  therefore,  safely 
affirm,  upon  the  foregoing  principles,  that  it  is  m 
necessary  law  of  the  Divine  Nature,  to  be  active 
energetic,   operative,   and   influential ;    without 
which,  the  Divine  Being  could  not  be  entirely 
perfect  and  happy  within  itself.    And  this  neces- 
aary  law  and  economy,  if  we  may  so  speak,  shows, 
that  the  whole  energy,  activity,  and  influence  of 
the  divine  efficiency,  in  the  boundless  and  im- 
measurable extent  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections,  must  be  simply,  uniformly,  perfectly, 
unceasingly,  and  immutably  exerted  or   mani- 
fested ;  and  upon  these  foregoing  principles,  from 
the  very  nature,  power,  and  will,  of  the  Divine 
Being,  we  are  led  to  conceive,  that  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections  must  absolutely,  neces- 
sarily, and  essentially  subsist  in  distinct,  though 
pot  separate  modes,  or  in  distinct  persons.    All 
that  we  understand  by  a  divine  person  is,  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections  subsisting  in  a 
distinct,  moral,   and   incommunicable  manner; 
which  distinct,  moral,  and  incommunicable  man-' 
ner  of  subsistence,  we  may  call  mode^  or  person^ 
at  pleasure.      And  therefore  we  perceive,  that 
the  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec- 
tions constitutes  the  first  person,  not  voluntarily, 
for  then  it  might  or  might  not  be,  but  naturally 
and  necessarily. 
.9*  Now  these  distinct,  peculiar,  and  incommu* 
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nicable  modes  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  within  the  Divine  Being 
itself,  discover  to  us  how  the  Divine  Being  ne- 
cessarily  subsists  in  the  full  and  perfect  exercise 
of  the  divine  efficiency,  and  of  all  the  other 
divine  perfections,  through  every  point  of  eter- 
nity  andi  immensity.  And  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple is  it  possible  for  created  intelligence  to  have 
just  and  becoming  conceptions  and  notions  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  of  all  the  divine  perfections, 
natural  and  moral.* 

*  See  Note  C.  on  the  preceding  Proposition. 
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PROPOSITION   IV. 

PROVING  THE  DOCTRINE  FROM  THE  ACTIVE,  ENER- 
GETIC, AND  OPERATIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  DI- 
VINE EFFICIENCY.  BY  THE  FIRST  MODE,  EXERTED 
OR  MANIFESTED  TO  THE  VERY  UTMOST,  ACCORD- 
ING TO  THE  ECONOMY,  OR  LAW,  OF  ITS  NATURE. 
AS  ETERNAL,  IMMENSE,  AND  IMMUTABLE,  NECES- 
SJRILT  COMMUNICATING  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  DI- 
VINE ESSENCE  AND  PERFECTIONS,  AND  THEREBY 
CONSTITUTING  A  DISTINCT,  NOT  SEPARATE,  MODE, 
OR   PERSON,    IN   THE    DIVINE    ESSENCE. 

l^TAree  great  outlines  of  the  subject — Thejirst^  a  cmrect 

view  of  the  Divine  Essence — Second^  a  correct  view  of 

the  necessary  and  essential  perfections  of  that  Essence 

-"^Third^  the  modes  of  distinct  subsistence^  or  pet^sons^ 

tn  that  Essence — J%e  first  can  ofih/  be  known  in  pari 

— T/l#  second^  mibject  of  d/^erence  in  opmwn — Thirds 

the  great  ground  of  dij^^nce  between   TrinOariams 

and  Umitariims — This  subject  fciUmed  out  and  argued 

upon  the  theory  of  the  Trtnitarians^^A  great  outline^ 

and  comprehefmve  view  of  the  subject — The  foregowg 

views  brought  more  inwiediately  to  bear  in  the  argu^ 

mentation  of  the  following  part  of  the  proposition — The 

explanation  of  t/ie  meaning  of  the  word  Mode — Expla^ 

nation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Subsistence — The 

subject  brought  to  bear  on  these — farther  pfr)of  of  the 

froposition  bi^  comparison — Another  contparison^  farther 

aiusiraiive  of  the  foregoing  reasoning-^A  view  of  the 

order  of  the  distinct  modes  of  subsistence^  orpusrsons^  in 

the  Divine  Essence^^Of  the  order  of  the  third  mode  of 

subsistence — Of  tie  relation  in  which  one  wode^  or  per  ^ 
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aoft,  stands  to  another — Proof  that  there  can  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  three  modes  of  subsist ence^  or  per* 
sons^  m  the  Divine  Essence — Recapitulaiion  and  con* 
clusionJ^ 

1.  In  entering  upon  the  demonstration  of  this 
proposition,  there  are  three  great  outlines  of  the 
subject  to  which  our  thoughts  must  be  directed  ; 
sometimes  more  immediately  to  the  one,  and 
sometimes  to  the  other.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Divine  Essence.  The  second*  is  the  essential 
moral  perfections  of  that  Essence.  The  third,  is 
the  modes  of  distinct  subsistence,  or  the  persons, 
in  that  Essence. 

2.  Each  of  these  can  only  be  known  in  part  by 
finite  intelligence.  With  respect  to  the  Divine 
Essence,  all  sober  reasoning  will  discover  to  ra- 
tional creatures  their  ignorance  of  what  it  really 
is:  and  in  this  there  is  a  general  agreement 
among  all  who  study  the  subject  metaphysically. 

S.  With  respect  to  the  divine  perfections,  some 
difierence  of  sentiment  will  be  found  among  those 
who  study  them  abstractedly ;  and  this  difference^ 
perhaps,  arises,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  talents 
and  capacity  of  the  respective  students  of  the 
subject. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  modes  of  distinct  sub- 
sistence of  the  Divine  Essence,  which  we  call 
persons,  or  the  personality  of  the  Divine  Being, 
it  is,  that  the  greatest  difference  and  contention 
arise,  among  those  who  study  the  Divine  Being. 
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And  the  difference  ist  iivhether  the  Divine  Being 
Becessarily  and  essentially  must  subsist  in  one 
mode  of  essence  and  perfections,  and  can  subsist 
only  in  one ;  or  whether  the  same  glorious  Divine 
Being  must  necessarily  and  essentially  subsist  in 
tiiree  distinct,  not  separate,  modes,  or  persons, 
and  can  subsist  in  neither  more  nor  less  than 
three.  It  is  to  this  point  the  whole  of  this  Essay 
is  directed. 

.  S.  When  ^e  use  the  word  subsist  in  this  Essay* 
we  every  where  mean  to  signify  by  it,  a  necessary 
and  unchangeable  continuance  of  moral  perfec- 
tions, in  the  same  mode  of  moral  distinction, 
without  beginning  and  without  end. 

6.  In  speaking  of  the  Divine  Being,  we  always 
keep  in  view  the  Divine  Essence,  the  divine  per- 
fections, and  the  divine  modes  of  subsistence,  or 
rthe  divine  persons  respectively.  Thus,  in  beg^n- 
ning  the  thought  from  the  views  of  duration  and 
space,  we  consider  the  Divine  Being  as  necessa- 
rily self-existent,  necessarily  possessing  life,  spi- 
rituality, intelligence,  moral  excellence,  and  effi- 
ciency; and  we  consider  these  as  perfections 
which  are  inseparable :  And  though  we  may 
contemplate  them  distinctly,  yet  we  must  ever 
.suppose  them  inseparable  from  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, and  from  one  another,  and  necessarily 
possessing  underived  activity,  energy,  and  opera- 
tion. In  speaking  of  the  modes  of  distinct  sub- 
9t8tence,  after  showing  that  the  Divine  Essence 
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and  perfections  must  subsist  distinctly  in  three^ 
and  can  subsist  in  neither  more  nor  less  than 
three  ;  when  we  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  mode, 
we  must  attend  to  order ;  and  contempkkting  thdi 
first  mode  as  naturally  and  necessarily  constituted 
by  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections, and  having  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
Nature  in  itself :— now,  contemplating  this>  and 
knowing  that  the  Divine  Essence  necessarily  pos- 
sesses life,  spirituality,  inteiligence,  moral  excel- 
lence, and  efficiency,  atid  therefore  must  natu- 
rally be  active,  energetic,  operative,  and  influen*- 
tial }— in  order  that  we  may  account  for  th^  full 
and  perfect  exercise  of  the  whole  of  these,  to  thfe 
very  uttermost  of  their  own  nature,  we  say>— the 
First  Mode,  according  to  all  the  qualities  and 
attributes  of  its  own  nature,  communicates  thfe 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections 
necessarily,  eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably, 
that  they  may  subsist  in  a  mode  distinct,  not 
separate,  from  what  they  do  in  itself;  and  as  this 
communication,  which  is  a  full  and  perfect  mani* 
festation  or  display  of  the  divine  efficiency,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  nature,  and,  together  with 
^  it,  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence,  and  other 
perfections,  which  we  have  already  proved  to 
be  inseparable ;  and  as  this  communication  is 
entirely  founded  upon  the  activity,  energy, 
and  operative  influence  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections,  as  already  proved ;  and  as  the 
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Diviae  Nature  is  thus  necessarily  and  essentially 
active,  energetic,  operative,  and  influential^  so  ia 
the  divine  efficiency  or  power*  For  the  divine 
power  is  derived  from  the  Divine  Nature }  and 
as  the  divine  efficiency  is  active,  energetic,  ope» 
rative,  and  influential,  so  is  the  divine  will :  for 
the  divine  will  is  derived  from  the  divine  power 
or  efficiency.  And  thus  we  see,  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  subsisting  in  the 
first  mode,  to  communicate,  according  to  the 
economy  of  its  own  nature,  by  the  divine  effi« 
ciency,  the  whole  of  the  Divine  £ssence  and  per- 
fections eternally,  immensely,*  and  immutably, 
that  they  may  subsist  in  another  distinct  mode ; 
and  nothing  less  than  this  can  be  a  full  and  per- 
fect exertion  or  manifestation  of  the  divine  effi- 
(aency,  to  the  very  uttermost:  And  this  com« 
munication  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfeo- 
tioils,  together  with  this  distinct  mode,  necessa* 
rily  and  essentially  constitute  personality*  Thus 
-we  discover,  by  demonstration,  that  there  must 
necessarily  be,  by  the  law  of  the  activity,  energy, 
operation,  and  influence  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections,  two  distinct,  not  separate,  modes 
of  subsistence  in  the  Divine  Essence.  And  as 
the  Divine  Essence  is  the  same  in  eadi,  and  in 
both  these  distinct  modes  of  subsistence,  it  must 
necessarily  partake  of  each  and  of  both ;  and  as 
this  distinction  is  in  personality,  the  Essence  must 
necessarily  partake  of  personality  from  each  and 
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from  both,  and  from  each  and  from  both  alike ; 
for  the  distinction  is  in  nothing  else  but  person- 
ality. Therefore,  we  discover  a  third  mode  of 
distinct  subsistence,  or  personality,  in  the  Divine 
Essence ;  and  thus  we  clearly  demonstrate  both 
distinction  and  union  of  personality,  necessarily 
and  essentially  in  the  Divine  Essence,  according 
to  its  own  nature. 

Another  method  of  argument. 

7-  But  we  may  sometimes  use  a  different  way 
of  reasoning  upon  this  great  and  important  sub», 
ject ;  and,  after  proving  that  there  must  be  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  modes  of  subsistence  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  keeping  this  distinction  in  view» 
we  may  say,  that  from  the  activity,  energy,  and 
operative  influence  of  the  Divine  Nature,  there 
necessarily  arises  another  mode  of  subsistence  in 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections.  And  thus^ 
from  the  very  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence 
itself,  we  discover  the  second  mode  of  subsist* 
ence,  or  the  second  person. 

And  still  pursuing  the  view  of  the  Divine  Ea* 
aence,  after  having  proved  the  distinction  of  the 
two  modes,  necessarily  and  essentially  subsisting; 
and  also  having  argued  that  the  Divine  Essence 
is  simple,  indivisible,  and  uncompounded,  and 
therefore  must  necessarily  partake  of  this  distinc* 
tion,  already  ascertained,  we  may  say,  that  it 
must  partake  of  this  distinction  in  personality^ 
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aiooe }  and  therefore  another  mode  arises  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  constituted  by  that  Essence* 
partaking  of  each  and  of  both  these  two  distinct 
xnodes  alike ;  and  thus  we  discover  a  third  mode 
of  the  distinct  subsistence  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections :  and  therefore  we  perceive,  from 
the  nature  of  the  distinction  and  union,  three 
modes  of  subsistence  in  the  Divine  Essence. 

Great  outline  view  of  the  subject 

8.  The  reasoning  would  be  equally  accurate, 
if  we  should  fix  our  view  entirely  upon  the  Di- 
vine Essence ;  and,  admitting  it  to  be  necessa^ 
rily  and  naturally  active,  energetic,  operative,  and 
influential^  and  thereby  necessarily  constituting 
personality,  consistent  with  moral  distinction,  and 
considering  it  as  subsisting  in  personality:  and 
admitting  what  has  been  already  proved,  that  it 
inust  necessarily  subsist  in  distinction,  it  would 
be  just  as  fair  and  legitimate  reasoning  to  say, 
that  it  necessarily  proceeds  by  the  natural  law  of 
it&own  activity,  energy,  operation,  and  influence* 
from  the  tirst  to  the  second  mode  of  subsistence ; 
and  still  keeping  the  thought  fixed  on  the  Es- 
sence,  and  considering  it  as  necessarily  subsist- 
ing in  distinction,  by  this  necessary  and  natural 
economy  proceeding  from  the  first  to  the  second 
mode  of  distinct  subsistence :  and  farther  consi- 
dering this  distinction  as  natural  and  necessary 
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to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the  Divine 
Being;  and  farther^  admitting  the  Divine  £s- 
dence  to  be  still  simple,  absolute,  indivisible,  and 
uncompounded,  yet  natnrallj  and  necessarily  par* 
taking  of  this  distinct  subsistence  in  two  modes^^ 
the  essence  must  partake  of  that  which  is  necefr- 
sary  and  natural  to  it ;  and  we  have  proved,  that 
distinct  subsistence,  in  two  modes,  is  natural  and 
necessary  to  it.  It  must,  therefore,  partake  of 
this  distinct  subsistence  in  two  modes ;  and  thia 
distinction  consists  wholly  of  personality,  and 
nothing  else :  the  Divine  Essence,  therefore,  par- 
taking of  each  and  of  both  these  distinct  modes 
(^  personality,  must  naturally  and  oecessatily 
subsist  in  a  third  mode,  constituted  by  the  union 
of  the  Divine  Essence  in  the  distinction  of  per« 
sonality  already  ascertained  and  proved.  And 
thus  we  may  say,  the  Divine  Essence  proceeds 
necessarily  by  the  law  of  its  own  activity,  energy, 
operation,  and  influence,  from  the  first  and  second 
modes  of  distinct  subsistence,  in  its  own  uniform, 
undivided  prindple,  to  a  third.  And  thus  we 
discover  three  ways  of  handling  this  great  and 
mysterious  subject :  the  one,  by  what  we  have 
called  commumcation }  the  other,  by  what  we 
may  caU  the  first  and  second  mode  spontaneously 
arising ;  the  third,  by  what  we  may  call  the  natu* 
ral  and  necessary  law  of  the  procedure  of  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  from  the  first 
mode  to  the  second,  and  from  Uie  first  and  second 
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to  tb6  third.     We  have  hslndled  the  subject  more 
jnlrticulaf  ]y  by  the  first  of  these  method 

9.  Unless  these  foregoing  arguments  be  ad- 
itflttedi  and  it  be  granted  that  the  Divine  Essence 
subsists  in  three  distinct,  not  separate,  modes  and 
permtiSf  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  finite  capa« 
6itf  to  conceive  6r  imagine,  and  to  prove,  by 
sober  reasoning  and  argumentation,  how  it  is 
possible  for  the  Dhrine  Being  either  to  create  or 
govcrh  the  universe,  or  to  recover  any  of  the 
hamfari  race  frotn  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  to  a 
atate  of  salvation  and  blessedness. 

The  Diiine  Essence,  absolutely  as  such,  can- 
t^t  cibndescend,  unless  it  change.  If  there  be 
l^ut  one  mode  of  subsistence  in  the  Divine  Es* 
aence,  it  must  either  condescend,  or  change,  be- 
fore Creation,'  providence,  or  redemption,  could 
tHkt  place.  But  if  there  be  three  distinct  modes 
of  subsistence,  or  persons,  in  the  Divine  Essence^ 
the  gloty,'  the  majesty,  the  dignity,  the  etarnity, 
atfd  immutability  of  it  can  be  supported  by  one ; 
anrd  the  great  wprks  of  creation,  providence,  and 
redemption,  can  be  effected,  consistently  with  the 
whole  of  the  divine  perfections. 

The  foregoing  views  brought  more  hnmedkttehf  to 
bear  in  the  argumentation  qf  the  following  part 
^the  proportion* 

10.  The  divine  efficiency  cannot  possibly  be 
eserted  or  manifested  in  any  way  adequate  to 

£  2 
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to  the  whole  extent  of  the  divine  perfeGtiona^ 
eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably,  except  by 
natural  and  necessary  communication  of  the  whole 
of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  by  one 
distinct  and  incommunicable  mode  of  subsistence 
of  the  same  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  in 
personality,  so  that  they  may  naturally  subsist  in 
personality  in  another  mode* 

And  from  the  very  nature  of  the  life,  intelli- 
gence, moral  excellence,  and  efficiency,  and  these 
being  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  that  this  communication  can 
be  temporary,  or  have  either  beginni)^  or  end- 
ing. The  very  nature  of  the  activity,  energy, 
operation,  and  influence  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
precludes  such  a  notion.  This  communication, 
therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  the  sponta- 
neous activity  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec* 
tions,  must  be  necessary  and  essential  to  the  very  na- 
ture, perfection,  and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being. 

By  mode,  we  understand  a  continuation  of  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections  in  moral  distinc- 
tion ;  and  this  distinction  immutable  and  abso- 
lute, and  standing  in  an  incommunicable  relation 
to  the  same  Essence  and  perfections,  as  subsist- 
ing in  another  mode  of  the  same  Essence  and 
perfections,  distinct,  though  not  separate,  from 
itself.  And  these  modes  of  moral  distinction,  or 
persons,  must  be  conceived  with9ut  confusion, 
composition,  or  mixture,  without  multiplication 
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or  division,  without  creation  or  causation,  in  the 
Divine  Essence. 

And  by  subsistence^  we  mean,  a  ilistinct,  not 
separate,  incommunicable  manner  of  continuance, 
without  change  in  the  same  mode,  identically 
without  variation  or  mutability.  Now,  tliat  there 
must  be  distinct  modes  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  within  the  Di- 
vine Nature  itself,  is  clearly  evident  and  unde- 
niable from  the  following  arguments* 

It  is  evident  from  the  divine  perfections  of  life, 
intelligence,  moral  excellence,  and  efficiency, 
which  naturally  and  necessarily  inhere  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  as  the  Divine  Essence  must 
partake  of  the  nature  of  its  own  necessary  per- 
fections, and  as  these  perfections  are  necessarily 
active,  energetic,  operative,  and  influential,  the 
Divine  Essence  must  be  so  too ;  and  as  the  Di- 
vine Essence  is  the  source  of  the  divine  power, 
and  the  divine  power  the  source  of  the  divine 
will,— therefore  the  Divine  Essence,  power,  and 
will,  must  all  unite,  harmonize,  and  agree,  in 
activity,  energy,  operation,  and  influence.  Now, 
if  the  Divine  Essence,  power,  perfections,  and 
will,  never  operate  according  to  their  own  nature, 
which  is  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  it 
must  either  be  for  want  of  power,  or  for  want  of 
will.  But  the  foregoing  reasoning  shows  it  can- 
not be  for  want  of  either  j  therefore  the  Divine 
Essence  must  act  in  a  manner  corresponding  with 

£  3 
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its  own  perfections,  power,  and  will ;  and  if  we 
but  grant  that  it  can  do  so  in  any  one  instancy, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  without  beginning 
and  without  end,  it  must  do  so  eternally,  im- 
mensely, and  immutably :  for  that  which  is  eter« 
nal,  immense,  and  immutable,  must  ^ct  accords 
ing  to  its  own  nature;  and  the  divine  perfe^c- 
ttons  already  mentioned,  are  eternal,  in^mens^, 
and  immutable :  they  are  also  active,  energetic^ 
operative,  sitid  influential.  They  nnqst,  there- 
fore,  act  according  to  their  nature ;  and  if  they 
do,  this  can  only  be  by  one  mode  of  the  subsist* 
ence  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  com- 
municating, by  the  divine  eflSciency,  th^  whole 
of  the  same  Essence  and  perfections,  that  %h^f 
may  subsist  in  another  mode,  according  to  their 
own  economy,  distinct  from  that  which  commu* 
nicates ;  and  this  communication  corresponds 
with  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  the  divine 
efficiency,  to  the  very  uttermost,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  activity,  energy,  operation,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  divine  perfections,  essence,  power, 
and.  will ;  and  this  communication  constitutes  a 
second  mode  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
first. 

Now,  should  we  suppose  the  diviqe  efficiency 
absolutely  and  necessarily  exerted  or  manifested 
in  the  foregoing  manner,  as  we  must,  in  order  to 
admit  th^  e^stence,  perfection,  s^nd  happiness  of 


tbe  Divine  Being  within  itself :  then  if  we  argue, 
that  there  is  but  one  mode  of  the  subsistence  of 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  more  than  one,~-it  follows,  that 
the  divine  life,  spirituality,  intelligence,  moral 
excellence,  and  efficiency,  can  never  be  exerted 
to  the  very  uttermost,  according  to  their  own 
economy,  notwithstanding  the  divine  nature, 
power,  and  will,  are  necessarily  active,  energetic, 
operative,  and  influential,  which  implies  a  direct 
contradiction,  and  leads  to  an  absurdity. 

11.  Nay,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  but 
one  mode  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  reason- 
ably to  conceive  or  imagine,  how  any  of  the  di* 
vine  moral  perfections,  the  Divine  Essence,  or 
the  divine  ^ciency,  in  die  same  mode  of  sub* 
sistence,  could  be  ^exerted  or  manifested  upon  it^ 
self,  or  could  be  both  agent  and  object  in  eter- 
nal, immense^  and  immutable  communication* 
Therefore,  we  must  conceive  or  imagine,  that 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  8iul:»i&t  in  the 
mode  or  person  communicating*  after  a  different 
manner  from  that  which  they  do  in  the  mode  or 
person  constituted  by  this  communication;  for 
essence,  perfections,  and  distinct  mode  of  sub- 
sistence, constitute  personality :  and  this  peculiar 
subsistence  must  necessarily  continue  in  an  in- 
communicable relation  the  one  to  the  other  of 
these  modes.    This,^  and  this  only,  founded  upon 
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the  active  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections^  can  account  for  the  necessary,  abso* 
lute,  and  full  manifestation,  in  a  way  becoming 
the  Divine  Being.  And  without  such  a  commu- 
nication, we  cannot  account  for  the  whole  of  the 
divine  efficiency  being  manifested,  from  everlast* 
ing  to  everlasting,  necessarily,  essentially,  eter* 
nally,  immensely,  and  immutably,  within  the  Di* 
vine  Essence  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  this  manifestation  must  be 
conceived  or  imagined  without  multiplication, 
division,  composition,  or  confusion  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfectioqs*  And,  supposing  these 
two  modes  of  subsistence  to  be  distinct,  not  sepa- 
rate, and  necessarily  to  continue  in  an  incommu* 
nicable  relation  the  one  to  the  other,  we  are  able 
to  follow  out  a  rational  demonstration  of  the 
necessary  and  absolute  perfection  of  the  Divine 
Being,  within  itself,  and  that  by  carefully  follow- 
ing up  and  investigating  the  divine  perfections 
and  essence,  power  and  will,  according  to  their 
active,  energetic,  operative,  and  influential  nature* 

Farther  proof  of  the  proposition  by  qomparison^ 

1 2.  The  same  doctrine  admits  of  demonstration 
by  a  comparison  of  the  human  soul  with  the  Yi\* 
vine  Being,  as  far  as  lawful  to  compare  the  crea- 
ture with  the  Creator.  It  is  undeniably  evident 
to  metaphysicians,  that  there  is  a  distinction, 
though  no  separation,  between  the  essence  and 
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Ifce  essential  perfections  and  properties  of  the 
human  soul :  and  from  this  we  argue,  with  siib-^ 
missive  reverence  and  caution,  that  there  must 
be  a  distinction  between  the  essence  and  perfec- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being. 

Now,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  perfections  and 
properties  of  the  human  soul  is  clear  and  evident 
to  a  certain  extent,  notwithstanding  we  know 
nothing  at  alt  of  its  essence ;  this  ignorance  of 
the  essence  arises  entirely  from  the  subsistence 
of  the  human  soul  in  one  mode  only.  Were  it 
so  constituted,  in  its  original  formation  by  the 
Creator,  that  it  could  subsist  in  three  distinct 
modes,  and  could  see  itself  within  itself,  and  dis- 
cover itself  to  itself,  by  three  distinct  subsist- 
ences of  its  own  essence  and  perfections,  entirely 
within  itself,  it  would  then  be  more  independent 
than  it  is  with  respect  to  its  intelligence  :  its  in- 
tellectual perfection  would  be  far  greater  than  it 
is;  its  knowledge  would  be  more  correct;  its 
perfection  more  invariable;  its  happiness  unim- 
paired ;  and  its  standing  in  the  favour  of  its  Crea- 
tor firmly  secured. 

From  this  we  may  fairly  argue  and  infer,  that 
it  is  as  necessary  and  essential  to  the  Divine 
Being  to  subsist  in  distinct  modes  of  personality 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  as  it  is  for  the  Divine 
Being  to  exist ;  and  that,  from  these  distinct 
modes  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  law  of  the  activity, 
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wergYf  operation,  and  influence  of  the  diving, 
nature,  willt  and  power,  arises  the  n^cessary^  esr 
aential,  and  absolute  consummation,  of  the  peri- 
fection  and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being Avithiii 
itself,  by  communication.  And  by  these  distinct 
modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  in  the  same  un* 
created  Essence,  the  Divine  Being  knows  itself 
by  itself;  loves  itself  by  itself;  is  perfect  in  itself 
by  itself;  has  each  of  its  own  perfections,  natural 
and  moral,  in  necessary,  full,  and  perfect  disoo* 
very  tp  itself  by  itself ;  and  thereby  has  a  neces** 
sary  and  essential  image  of  itself  within  itself. 
And,  by  consequence,  it  can  acquire  no  perfec- 
tions ;  for  all  are  necessarily,  essentially,  and  ab- 
solutely, inherent  in  its  own  essence,  and  unde^ 
rived  within  itself. 

It  can  experience  no  necessary,  essential  addi* 
tion  or  diminution  in  any  of  its  perfections,  natu-^ 
ral  or  moral ;  and  all  this  must  be  without  muU 
tiplication,  division,  alienation,  separation,  com- 
position, or  confusion  in  any  way  whatever.—* 
Hence  we  may  infer,  that  it  absolutely  possesses 
within  itself  its  own  existence,  perfection,  and 
happiness,  altogether  independently  of  creation 
and  providence.  And  as  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  distinction,  though  not  a  separation,  in  the 
subsistence  of  the  modes  and  persons  in  the  HU 
vine  Essence^  as  has  been  fully  proved,  this  dis- 
tinct subsistence  arises,  naturally  and  necessarily, 
from  the  peculiar  law  of  the  activity,  energy. 
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cper^tion,  Apd  inflaence  of  the  divine  pprfection^ 
essence,  power,  sfnd  will,  exercising  or  manifest* 
iog  themselves,  by  their  own  economy,  from  ever^ 
lasting  to  everlasting,  by  the  eternal,  immenset 
and  iiQinutable  communication  of  the  Divine  Es- 
seiK^e  and  perfections,  by  one  mode  of  subsist- 
ence, so  that  they  may  subsist  distinctly  in  ano- 
ther ;  and  all  this  in  a  certain  mysterious  order, 
4Wnstituted  by  a  certain  incommunicable  relation 
of  one  mode  to  the  other :  so  that  one  distinct 
mode  possesses  natqrally,  without  beginning  and 
without  end,  all  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec- 
tions, natural  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  other; 
and  is,  in  all  respects,  the  very  same  in  nature  as 
the  other,  except  distinct  subsistence  in  an  in« 
communicable  relation  to  the  other.  Now.  if 
these  things  be  not  so,  then  the  DiWne  Essence, 
perfections,  power,  and  will,  can  never,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  in  one  instance,  act 
according  to  their  nature.  For  if  it  be  granted 
that  it  is  possible  tiiey  ever  can,  in  any  point  of 
duration  and  space,  the  argument  is  gained^ — 
And  if  die  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  can 
never,  in  any  one  instance,  act  according  to  their 
nature,  the  Divine  Being  must  be  imperfect ;  ami 
if  we  a(firm  that  the  Divine  Being  is  imperfect, 
we  destroy  all  correct  notions  of  Deity ;  which  is 
contrary  to  reason^  and. absurd  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. These  things,  therefore,  must  be  as  we 
have  ai^ed^ 
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13.  If,  then,  the  divine  efficiency  must  be  ex- 
erted or  manifested  to  the  very  utmost  of  its  own 
nature,  as  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  in 
order  to  establish  the  existence,  perfection,  and 
happiness  of  the  Divine  Being ;  and  if  this  effi- 
ciency must  be  eternally,  immensely,  and  immu- 
tably exerted  or  manifested  within  the  Divine 
Essence  itself;  and  if  the  divine  efficiency  be 
everliving,  spiritual,  and  intelligent, — it  must  be 
exerted  or  manifested  consistently  with  the  divine 
and  perfect  intelligence,  and  that  within  the  Di- 
vine Essence  itself.  This  view  of  the  divine  effi- 
ciency, according  to  the  law  of  the  foregoing 
premises,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  must  be  in  the  Divine  Essence,  more' 
distinct  modes  of  subsistence  of  this  divine  intel- 
ligent efficiency  than  one ;  or,  in  other  words, 
from  the  law  of  the  constitution  and  economy  of 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  there  must 
be  more  distinct  modes  of  subsistence  in  the  Di- 
vine  Essence  than  one.  For,  as  we  have  already 
proved,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections  must  subsist  in  one  mode 
only,  and  can  subsist  in  no  more  than  one,  then 
the  divine  efficiency  never  could,  nor  ever  can, 
in  any  one  instance,  througliout  eternity,  be  ex- 
erted or  manifested  to  the  very  uttermost,  accor- 
ding to  its  own  active  and  operative  nature,  and 
if  it  cannot,  neither  can  any  of  the  divine  ener- 
getic perfections ;  and  the  contrary  has  been  re- 
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peatecfly  proved.  And  it  is  certain  that  no  human 
ingenuity  can  conceive  or  imagine^  upon  this  hy- 
pothesis, how  the  divine  active  perfections  can 
operate  according  to  their  own  nature.  All  fair 
reasoning  upon  the  subject  will  prove  this. 

Another  comparisonf  ilhtslraUve  of  the  reasoning. 

14.  If  there  be  one  self-existent  Being,  and 
only  one,  removing  creation  and  providence  out 
of  view,  and  arguing  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
this  one  Being  subsists  in  one  mode  only ;  it  is 
out  of  the  power  of  man  to  shew,  by  any  mode 
of  reasoning,  that  this  Being  could  act  at  all,  or 
know  itself  at  all.  For  example,  no  created 
being, — should  we  suppose  it  solitary  in  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  without  any  other  created 
being  whatever, — could  act  in  any  way,  or  exer- 
cise the  smallest  knowledge,  or  ever  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  itself  by  its  own  native  energy, 
without  the  divine  assistance,  in  such  a  forlorn 
situation.  And,  arguing  from  the  intelligent 
creatDre  to  the  Creator,  which  is  the  only  stan* 
dard  of  reasoning  we  can  use  in  such  cases,  we 
are  reduced  to  the  impossibility  of  conceiving 
how  the  Divine  Being,  suppose  it  solitary,  and 
in  one  single  mode  of  subsistence  only,  could 
ever  act  at  all,  or  know  itself  at  all }  for  it,  as  a 
necessary  self'^existent  being,  must  necessarily 
act  within  itself,  and  know  itself  within  itself, 
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before  it  to\M  tct  wHbooi  itself,  ot  know  ittry 
beings  wtthoak  Hself. 

Supposing  one  hutnart  beitig,  as  we  halve  Itl* 
iready  done,  entirely  ailbne  in  the  immerfsity  cdT 
space,  urithoQt  any  oiher  treated  being  what- 
ever ;  and  supposing  this  human  being  in  the 
most  perfect  state  of  maturity,  it  coold  rieitber 
exercise  the  faculties  of  body  or  mind  without 
instruction  and  exaifnple,  or  without  the  imme- 
diate presence  and  direction  of  the  Creator.  It 
could  use  no  lafi^age,  adid,  by  C6^isequeiice,  ^ 
could  exercise  ho  ratiobal  thought }  for  language 
is  the  ftiedium  of  rational  thought  m  htimatt 
beings:  And  exercising  no  ratio Aal  thoittght,  it 
cotoM  never  know  the  powers*  and  faculties  of  it^ 
o^n  soul  and  body,  but  roust  Continue  spe^b- 
less,  thoughtless,  and  ignorant  of  itself.  It  migh^ 
Uve,  but  ttvet  could  exercise  reason  or  judg** 
itiei^t ;  of  eohse()uence,  it  must  be  altogether  in-* 
capable  of  motion  or  energy,  eithet  of  mifid  of 
body.  And  according  to  the  standard  of  reason- 
ing which  we  must  use,  rising  from  the  rational 
creature  to  the  Creator,  and  arguing  upon  fher 
hypothesis  of  one  solitary  mode  of  subsistence  in 
the  Divine  Essence,  we  are  unable,  by  any  in- 
dustry, by  any  efforts  of  human  reasoning,  to 
make  it  appear  how  the  Divine  Being  could  act, 
or  know  itself  at  alL  It  must  therefore  follow, 
upon  the  most  undoubted  evidence  of  absolute^ 
necessity^  that  tbere  must  be  in  the  IXvine  £»* 
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sence  more  distinct,  though  not  separate,  modesi 
«f  subsistence,  than  one ;  otherwise  it  is  evident 
and  certain,  that  the  Divine  Being  could  neither 
act  at  all,  nor  know  itself  at  srIL 

J  view  of  the  order  qf  the  distinct  modes  of  sub* 
sistence,  or  Persons  in  the  Divine  Essence. 

15.  Now,  presuming,  with  becoming  revereoice, 
to  contemplate  these  distinct  modes  of  subsist- 
ence, we  may  reason  as  foUows.-^In  these  dis« 
tinct,  though  not  separate,  modes  of  subsistence, 
we  argue,  there  must  naturally  be  order ;  and  we 
must  direct  our  researches  in  a  regular  m^hod, 
that  we  may  conceive  aright  of  th«  perfection 
and  bappineto  of  the  Divine  Being  in  these  modes. 

NoMr,  as  there  must  be  order,  and  order  only, 
without  superiority  or  inferiority ;  without  dis. 
tinction  of  time,  beginning  or  ending;  without 
pre-eminence  of  dignity,  nature,  causation,  ot 
creation  ;  we  may,  consistently  with  reason,  say, 
that  as  there  must  be  order  in  the  distinct  modes 
of  subsistence  in  the  Divine  Essence,  so  there 
must  be  three,  and  only  three,  distinct  modes  of 
subsistence  in  that  order. 

Thus  we  contemplate  the  first  mode  of  subsist^ 
ence,  having  all  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec« 
tions,  according  to  the  economy  of  the  same  £s« 
tenee  and  perfections,  necessarily  constituting 
personal  distinction,  and  exerting  or  manifesting 
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the  divine  efficiency  to  the  very  uttermost ;  and 
this  exertion  or  manifestation  is  both  natural  and 
necessary,  according  to  the  peculiar  law  of  the 
constitution  and  economy  of  the  life»  intelligence» 
moral  excellence,  nature,  power,  and  will,  all  in 
union  and  harmony ;  in  activity,  energy,  opera- 
tion, and  influence,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proved. 
And  by  this  necessary  exertion,  or  manifesta- 
tion, communicating  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  that  they  may  subsist  in 
a  mode  distinct  from  itself;  and  these  perfec* 
tions,  this  essence,  and  mode  of  subsistence,  by 
this  communication,  constitute  this  second  mode 
of  subsistence  distinct  from  the  first;  and  this 
communication,  according  to  its  own  nature,  ma« 
nifests  or  displays  the  divine  efficiency,  and  all 
the  other  necessary  divine  perfections^  to  the 
very  uttermost  of  their  nature,  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  unceasingly.  For,  as  we  have 
already  frequently  proved,  that,  if  it  be  barely 
granted  that  the  Divine  Being  can,  in  any  one 
instj^nce,  throughout  unlimited  eternity ;  it  is  al- 
so granted,  that  the  Divine  Being  naturally  and 
necessarily  possesses  a  power  of  doing  so  ;  and  if 
it  possess  this  power,  and  it  be  granted  that  it 
ever,  in  any  one  instance,  does  so,  all  that  we 
plead  in  the  argument  is  granted.  And  if  it 
never  does  so,  it  has  a  necessary  perfection  for 
vhich  there  is  no  use.  For,  as  .we  have  often 
said,  the  divine  efficiency  is  necessary,  eternal. 
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iitamense,  .and  immutable ;  and  if  that  which  is 
necessary,  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  be 
ever  exerted,  in  any  one  instance,  to  the  utter- 
most,  it  must  be  exerted  or  manifested  eternally^ 
immensely,  and  immutably;  so  that  the  argu« 
ment  is,  in  all  respect's,  fully  gained* 

And  we  farther  argue,  that  this  communica- 
tion is  not  in  the  way  of  alienation,  separation^ 
composition,  multiplication,  division,  causation, 
or  creation ;  for  this  is  impossible  :  But  it  con- 
sists in  order  only;  and  thus  we  discover  the 
natural  order  between  the  first  and  second  modes 
of  subsistence  in  the  Divine  Essence^ 

Of  the  order  of  the  third  mode  qf  subsistence. 

1 6.  Now,  it  is  evidently  certain,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  distinct  subsistence  of  the  Divinei 
Essence  and  perfections,  which  we  have  clearly 
demonstrated,  they  must  still  retain  their  natural 
and  necessary  activity,  energy,  operation,  and  in- 
fluential principle;  Their  nature  is  not  in  the 
least  changed :  the  divine  life,  intelligence,  moral 
excellence,  efficiency,  and  will,  continue  invari- 
ably the  same,  in  all  their  natural  properties 
notwithstanding  these  two  distinct  modes  of  their 
subsistence ;  and,  if  So,  this  natural  and  neces- 
sary law  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections^ 
must  continue  to  operate,  eternally,  immensely^ 
and  immutably,  ^according  to  its  essential  and 
Natural  economy.    It  must  either  do  this,  or  lose 
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its  natural  and  necessary  activity,  energy^  opera- 
tion, and  influence  ;  and  if  it  lose  these,  it  must 
entirely  cease,  v^hich  is  ioipossible.  If,  then,  it 
must  necessarily  retain  its  essential  nature,  it 
must  as  necessarily  continue  its  active  economy* 
in  energy,  operation,  and  influence  i  and  as  it 
is  simple,  absolute,  and  indivisible,  it  must  do 
so  in  each  and  in  both  of  these  distinct  modes 
alike ;  and  hence,  in  the  most  perfect  consistency 
vith  the  foregoing  reasoning,  both  these  distinct 
modes,  already  ascertained,  must  exert  or  mani- 
fest this  active,  energetic,  operative,  and  influen« 
tial  principle  of  life,  intelligence,  moral  exceU 
lence,  efficiency,  and  will,  of  their  nature  and 
perfections,  which  is  the  very  same  essentially  in 
both :  tbq  distinct  subsistence  no  way  affects  this 
principle  or  necessary  law* 

And  if  these  two  distinct  modes  exert  or  ma* 
nifest  this  active  principle  of  the  divine  efiiciency, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections,  which  is  the  very  same  in  both, 
they  must  exert  or  manifest  it  by  the  communi- 
cation of  tlie  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections,  that  they  may  subsist  in  a  manner 
distinct  from  what  they  do  in  each  and  in  both. 
And  this  communication  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections  constitutes  personality:  for  if  these 
persons  do  not,  it  must  be  because  they  have  n^ 
ther  power  nor  will  to  do  so  i  but  we  have  proved, 
tliat,  by  the  very  law  of  their  nature,  they  have ; 
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and  if  iBey  have,  and  do  not,  they  ikiurt  act  coti* 
tnty  to  their  nature,  which  is  tmpoie»ble.    Thejr 
nme,  therefore^ .  act  according  to  this  peculiar^ 
energetic  law  of  their  nature :  For  as  their  natur# 
is  operative,  sd  is  their  powe^ ;  and  as  their  power 
is  Iterative,  so  iaibeir  will ;  and  as  the  functions 
and  economy  of  their  nature,  power,  and  will,  ara 
evidently  energetic  and  operative,  if  it  be  granted, 
that  ever,  in  any  one  instance,  from  eternity  to  eter- 
nity, they  can  act  according  to  their  nature,  all  is 
gained  that  we  plead  for : .  Because  the  peculiar^ 
active  law  of  the  divine  efficiency  is  eternal,  im<^ 
metise,  and  immutable,  from  everlasting  to  ever* 
lasting,  unceasing;  and  if  that  which  is  eternal,  im- 
mense, and  immutable,  be  ever  exerted  or  mani* 
fested  in  any  one  instance,  it  must  be  exerted  eter- 
nally, immensely,  and  immutably^    If  not,  it  must 
never  be  exerted  at  all.     We  then  clearly  see  it  is 
possible  that  these  two  modes  of  distinct  subsist'^ 
ence  in  the  Divine  Essence,  must,  in  one  joint 
principle,  by  the  law  of  their  nature,  communi- 
cate the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfeci- 
tions,  so  that  they  may  subsist  in  a  manner  distinct 
from  what  they  do  in  themselves :  And  as  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  act  contrary  to  their  na- 
ture, they  must,  eternally,  immensely,  and  im- 
mutably, eithibit  such  a  communication  ;  and,  as 
we  have  already  proved,  this  necessarily  consti- 
tutes personality.     We  clearly  perceive,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  law  of  the  constitution  and^ 
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economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfecticHia, 
a  third  mode  of  subsistence^  distinct,  in  order* 
from  each  and  from  both  the  two  which  we  have 
ascertained. 

Therefore  demonstration  shows,  that  there  are 
three  distinct  modes  in  the  order  of  the  subsist* 
ence  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections. 

Of  the  relation  in  which  one  mode  or  person  stands 

to  another. 

n.  Now,  as  we  plainly  see  by  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  the  order  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
divine  modes,  or  persons,  we  may  briefly  con« 
template  the  incommunicable  relation  in  which 
they  stand  one  to  another.  Beginning  our  spe- 
culation, we  perceive,  that  there  must  be  two 
j^istinct  modes  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections ;  and  each  mode  having 
all  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  subsisting 
distinctly,  though  not  separately,  in  itself. 

This  distinction  must  necessarily  possess  an 
incommunicable  relation  or  property  of  its  own, 
which  cannot  be  communicated.  The  incommu* 
nicable  relation  in  which  the  first  stands  ta  the 
second,  is,  to  be  constituted  in  personal  disttnc* 
tioti  by  its  own  nature,  and  to  communicate,  by  a 
necessary  law  of  the  divine  efficiency,  the  whole 
of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections^  that  they 
intxy  subsist  in  distinction  from  what  they  do  in 
ithclf ;  and  this  distinct  subsistence,  by  this  com- 
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fliunicatioo,  constitutes  the  personality  of  the 
•econd. 

The  incommuiiicable  relation  or  property  of 
this  second,  is,  to  be  nece^arily  constituted  by 
the  distinct  subsistence  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections,  as  necessarily  and  essentially 
communicated  by  the  first,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections: therefore,  the  incommunicable  relation 
#f  tile  first,  is  naturally,  necessarily,  absolutely, 
eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably,  to  be  sel& 
constituted  in  personality,  and  to  communicate ; 
—the  incommunicable  relation  of  the  second  to 
the  first,  is,  to  be  naturally,  necessarily,  absolute- 
ly, eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably  consti- 
tuted in  personality  by  that  communication ;  and 
we  must  observe,  the  Essence  and  perfections 
are,  in  all  respects,  absolutely  and  necessarily  the 
same  in  each :  the  nature  is  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects. The  mode  of  subsistence  in  this  incom- 
municable relation  constitutes  a  distinction,  but 
nothing  else. 

As  the  communication  which  we  have  demon- 
strated, is  according  to  the  law  of  the  active 
energy  and  operation  of  the  divine  life,  inteUi- 
gence,  moral  excellence,  nature,  power,  and  will^ 
with  respect  to  these  two  modes,  there  cannot  be 
the  least  superiority  or  inferiority,  nor  the  least 
pr6*eminence  of  time,  dignity,  or  nature,  ndr 
causation  of  any  kind :  the  law  of  the  consti- 
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tution  of  tihe  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections  proves  and  demonstrates,  that  this 
communication,  and  this  distinct  incommunicable 
relation,  never  had  a  beginning,  and  never  cav 
iuive  an  end,-«^]s  eternalt  immense,  and  immut- 
able,— ^but  )s  as  natural  and  necessary  as  the  y^ 
f^istence  of  the  Divine  Being  itself.  Therefore^ 
these  two  modes  of  the  distinct  subsistence  of  the 
Pl vine  Essence  and  perfections  are  naturally  and 
necessarily ,  in  all  respects,  co-etemal,  co-immense^ 
•nd  co-im mutable. 

And  bence,  stilt  fi^rther,  the  incommunicable 
reliction  in  whi^h  the  6rst  and  second  stand  to 
.the  tbirdt  is,  that  ^hey,  according  to  the  law  oi 
the  i:onstitution  and  economy  of  the  activity, 
energy,  and  operation  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections,  by  this  principle  of  their  nature,  com- 
municate the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections,  that  they  may  subsist  in  a  manner 
distinct  from  what  they  do  in  themselves :  it  is, 
therefore,  the  ipcommunicable  relation  of  the 
first  and  second,  in  one  simple,  active  principlei 
.to  communicate }  and  it  is  the  incommunicable 
relation  of  the  third,  to  be  constituted  by  this 
.  eommunication.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  this 
communication  is  neither  by  the  first  nor  the 
second,  iq  itself,  but  by  both,  in  one  joint, 
active  principle.  And  farther,  this  communi- 
eation  neither  implies  nor  constitutes  superio- 
fity  or  inferiority  between  the  first,  second. 
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md  Uikd  modes,  or  persons ;  nor  the  le^tft  pre* 
emiaenoe  in  time,  dignity,  nature,  or  eausation ; 
Bor  yet  the  idea  of  beginning  and  ending ;  nor 
any  thing  like  separation,  alienation,  multiplica- 
tion, or  division,  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections ;  but  by  the  law  <^  the  life,  intelligence, 
moral  excellence,  nature,  power,  and  will,  of  the 
Divine  Being,  is  as  natural  and  necessary  as  the 
divme  existence  itself.  So  that  these  three  dis- 
tinct modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  in  the 
Divme  Essence,  are  eo-essential^  cO'eteradl,  co- 
immense,  and  co-immutable. 

I^roqfthat  titer e  can  he  neither  more  nor  less  than 
three  distinct  modes  of  subsistence  f  or  persons^  in 
the  Divine  Essence. 

18.  As  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Nature  mvat 
be  considered  as  absolutely  perfect  in  the  first 
mode  of  subsistence ;  and  equally  perfect  in  the 
second,  and  also  in  the  third :  And  as  the  Divme 
Nature  is  simple,  absolute,  and  indivisible,  antf 
equally  perfect  in  each  of  these  distinct  modes, 
there  being  no  difl^ence  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
but  that  of  die  distinct  modes  of  subsistence  in 
the  incommunicable  relation  in  which  the  on^ 
Stands  to  the  other,  and  all  this  founded  upon 
the  necessary,  law  of  the  constitution  and  ectf- 
nomy  of  ^e  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  ;««• 
these  three  modes,  considered  in  the  incommuni* 
caUo  rdatioa  in  wfaidi  they  stand  t*  onci  another, 
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shut  up  all  farther  viewg  of  any  other  commttni- 
cation,  or  of  any  other  moile  of  subsistence ;  be- 
cause the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  are 
%vholIy  and  entirely*  by  the  economy  of  their  na- 
ture, constituted!  in  moral  distinction  of  person- 
ality, in  the  first  mode  of  subsistence ;  and  the 
first  mode,  by  the  necessary  law,  already  men* 
tioned,  communicating  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections  eternally,  immensely, 
and  immutably,  that  they  may  subsist  in  a  second, 
jn  order  to  the  constitution  of  the  perfection  an4 
happiness  of  the  Diyine  Beipg  withip  itself,— rtb^ 
very  same  essence  and  perfections  subsisting  dis- 
tinctly, not  separately,  in  the  second,  and  that  in 
an  absolute  and  incommunicable  relation  to  the 
first,  there  is  an  absolutely  perfect  distinction, 
constituting  an  absolute  and  perfect  personality 
by  the  law  ^f  the  natural  constitution  and  ec<^- 
liomy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  all 
es^efcfsed  and  manifested  in  full  perfection.  We 
pecceive  Natural  and  necessary  perfection  ip  this 
distinction. 

And  as  the  Divine  Nature  is  perfect  iq  this 
distinction,  -so  far  as  it  goes,  and  being  in  itself 
ffimple  and  indivisible,  and  acting  according  to 
the  law  of  the  natural  constitution  and  economy 
of  its  essence  apd  perfections  i  and  this  active 
principle,  exercised  or  manifested  to  the  full  by 
these  two  distinct  modes,  and  thereby  constitut- 
ing a  third  mode  of  sobedstence  in  uiiipni— ^we 
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•now  perceive  the  same  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections consummated  in  union,  and  discovering 
perfection  in  distinction,  and  perfection  in  union^ 
by  demonstration,  it  is  both  unnecessary  and  pre- 
iuaiptuous  to  look  for  any  more  modes  of  distinct 
subsistence  in  the  Divine  Essence.  Besides  this 
idistinotion  in  union,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
there  can  be  any  more  distinct  modes  of  subsist- 
ence in  the  Divine  Nature.  For,  as  the  Divine 
Being  could  not  be  perfect  without  this  distinc-* 
-lion  and  union  of  personali&j^  in  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, so  it  could  not  be  perfect  were  there  any 
^ore  modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  than  three» 
in  the  Divine  Essence.  For  if  the  Divine  Nature 
iitubmt  wholly  in  the  first,  and,  by  a  necessary 
and  absolute  law  of  perfection,  it  be  communis 
cated  wholly  to  constitute  a  second,  without  be- 
ginning and  without  end,  eternally,  immensely* 
and  immutably;  and  subsisting  wholly  in  the 
'Second,  after  a  difierent  manner;  then  the  es- 
sence  and  perfections  of  these  modes  are  co- 
essential,  co-equal,  co-eternal,  co-immense,  and 
co^immutable*  And  by  reason  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  necessarily  and  essentially,  subsisting  in 
each  and  in  both,  it  must  partake  equally  of  each 
and  of  both,  because  it  is  equally  perfect  in  both ; 
ami  as  both  consist  of  personality,  it  must  partake 
of  personality,  equally  alike  from  each  and  from 
both.  Therefore  a  third  mode  of>  personality  is 
necessarily  constituted ;  and  becMse  these  three 
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modes  necessarily  subsist  io  a  distinct  and  iO( 
municable  rdation  to  each  otber»  the  first  neen* 
sarily  commuoicating  all ;  the  second  necewuily 
constituted  by  that  communication ;  and  agato^ 
the  first  and  second  necessarily  communii 
all,  and  the  third  necessarily  constituted  by  that 
communication ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible  there 
can  be  any  more»  without  composttton  or  coafii- 
aion  of  these  distinct  simple  relations^  For  int» 
however  many  more  modes  or  persons  we  migfat 
suppose  the  active  eftciency  of  the  Dtviae  Es- 
sence and  perfections  to  operate  by  commimica- 
tion,  we  could  never  conceive  or  imagine  any 
that  would  not  be  comprehended  in  distinetion 
and  union :  this  variety  must  ever  drcnmaerite 
all  that  we  could  enumemte.  Now  this  variety 
we  have  already  found  in  absolute  simplicity, 
consummating  the  perfection  of  the  Divcne  Being. 
For  we  have  clearly  demonstrated  simple  distinc- 
tion and  union  already ;  and  any  farthsr  distinc- 
tion would  not  be  simplo  distinction;  and  any 
farther  union  would  not  be  simple  nnioo ;  and 
compound  distinction  would  destroy  the  simpli- 
city of  the  distinction  aheady  demonstrated }  asd 
compound  union  would  destroy  the  sinqplicilrf  of 
the  union  already  demonstrated ;  so  that  any  fiur- 
ther  distinction  would  have  no  other  tendency 
than  to  eclipse,  embarrass,  and  destroy  the  dia> 
tinction  and  union  ^ready  ascertained  and  de» 
monstrated :  aid  this  would  introduce  multq^ 
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cation»  division,  composition,  and  final  destruo 
tion,  into  the  activity^  energy,  operation,  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Divine  Essence,  perfections,  power, 
and  will ;  and,  if  so,  a  total  annihilation  of  the 
Divine  Being  would  naturaDy  fdlow, — which  is 
kbsurd  in  the  extreme,  and  altogether  impossible. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  three,  and  there  can 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  three»    distinct 
modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  in  the  Divine 
Essence.    For  here  we  discover  the  Divine  Being 
tiecessarily  complete  in  its  own  self-existence; 
necessarily  perfect  within  its  own  essence;  ne- 
cessarily adequate  to  its  own  happiness  and  en- 
joyment, and  altogether  absolute,  and  entirely 
independent  in  itself,  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting,  without  beginning  and  without  end.~- 
And  as  at  the  same  time,  this  Divine  Being  is 
absolutely  perfect  and  happy  in  itself,  and  this 
perfection  and  happiness  consisting  of  the  Divine 
Nature  subsisting  in  three,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  than  three,  and  distinct,  though  not  separate 
modes,  or  persons ;   revelation  expresses  these 
three  distinct  modes  by  three  distinct  terms.  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  signifying  thereby* 
the  order  of  the  subsistence  of  these  distinct  per- 
sons, as  in  Scripture  the  divine  attributes  and 
perfections  are  ascribed  to  each,  without  the  least 
intimation  of  superiority  or  inferiority,  or  the  least 
pre-eminence  in  times  ip  dignity,  or  in  nature; 
but  simply  conveying  the  idea  of  order* 
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ReeapitulaHon  and  conclusion. 

19.  In  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  reasoning', 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  fair,  legitimate, 
and  conclusive,  we  have  followed,  with  vigilant 
circumspection,  and  attentive  investigation,  tlie 
nature  of  those  divine  perfections  upon  which 
we  have  founded  the  whole  of  our  argumenta- 
tion. We  have  not  presumed  to  launch  into  vain 
and  unfounded  hypotheses,  or  romantic  theories. 
But,  keeping  close  by  watchftil  demonstration, 
we  have  followed  the  natural  guidance  of  the 
divine  perfections  and  essence,  and  by  them  ex- 
plored the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being,  zi 
subsisting  in  three  distinct  modes.  Following 
up  this  same  principle,  we  have  ascertained  the 
order  of  the  subsistence  of  these  divine  modes ; 
and,  by  the  very  same  data^  have  fully  demon- 
strated that  there  must  be  Three,  and  can  be  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  Three,  distinct  moides  of 
subsistence,  or  persons,  in  the  Divine  Essence ; 
and  have  seen,  that  this  is  the  way  that  the  Di- 
vine Being  presents  itself  most  naturally  to  our 
contemplation,  and  the  way  which  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  Scripture  representation  of  the 
terms.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  applied, 
to  the  Divine  Being. 

*  See  Note  D.  on  the  preceding  Propesiti^n 
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PROPOSITION    V- 

PROVING    THE   DOCTRINE    PROM    THE  NATURE   OF 

THE   DIVINE    INTELLIGENCE. 

\JsUeUigence  is  a  perfection  of  the  created  mind- — There 
must  be  a  corresponding  petfectidn  necessarily  inhering 
in  the  uncreated  Mind^^If  not ^  tte  cannot  know  how  the 
Divine  Being  can  be  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe 
^^T%e  disparity  between  a  created  moral petfectim^  an8 
m  corresponding  tmcreaied  one^^The  operations  of  the 
dinine  intelligence  stated  in  comparisons  ascending 
from  the  creature  to  ike  Creator^^The  necessity  (^dis^ 
tinet  objects  subsisting  in  the  Divine  Essence^  accordm 
ing  to  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Nature — These  can^ 
not  possibly  be  upon  the  hypothesis  of  one  mode  only  tit 
the  subsistence  of  the  Divine  Essence — Mistakes  of 
some  of  ihe  ancietU  philosophers — The  human  mind 
cannot  know  itself  perfectly^^Vpon  the  hypothesis  of 
only  one  mode  of  subsistence^  it  is  impossible  far  us  to 
conceive  how  the  Divine  Mind  could  exercise  its  own 
intelligence.^ 

1.  Having  considered  the  Divine  Being  by 
the  assistance  of  the  perfection  of  efficiency,  and 
from  this  essential  perfection  of  the  Divine  £s« 
sence,  it  is  humbly  presumed,  that  by  fair  and 
direct  reasoning  and  argument,  we  came  to  the 
undeniable  and  demonstrative  conclusion, — ^that 
there  must  be  three,  and  neither  more  nor  less 
than  three,  distinct,  not  separate,  modes  of  sub- 
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sistence,  or  persoDs,  in  the  Divine  Essence,  stand- 
ing in  an  incommunicable  relation  the  one  to  the 
other,  each  having  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture in  itMdf,  ami  each  co-essential,  co-existont^ 
co-eternal,  and  co-equal  in  tlse  diviM  perfections, 
natural  and  moral,  with  the  other*— we  come  now 
to  view  the  same  doctrine  in  another  light,  and 
to  confirm  and  prove  the  foregoing  theory  by 
another  chain  of  reasoning,  founded  upon  the* 
nature  of  the  divine  intelligence.  And  here  it 
is  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  as  is  the  nature, 
ao  is  the  inteliigence,  and  as  i^  the  ioteUigence, 
wo  is  the  knowledge,  of  every  rational  being.  In- 
telligence is  derived  from  the  nature,  and  know- 
ledge is  derived  from  intelligence. 

2.  When  we  speak  of  intelligence  with  respect 
to  the  human  mind,  we  say,  it  is  that  perfection 
of  a  created  rational  spirit^  by  which  it  knows 
when  it  is  acted  uponi^  or  when  it  receives  cora- 
fiMinications  from  external  objects ;  by  which  it 
knows  its  own  thoughts,  or  is  conscious  of  what 
passes  within  itself;  by  which  it  receives  sensa- 
tions, agreeable  or  disagreeable,  and  acts  in  con- 
sequence of  these  >  by  which  it  arrives  at  the 
knowledge  of  itself  and  of  other  things  i  and  by 
which  it  makes  progress  in  knowledge^ 

Notwithstanding  it  is  ondefviable  that  the  hu- 
tnai^  mind  is  radically  endowed  with  innate  idefli^ 
which  it  is  most  probable  every  created  rationsA 
spirit  is  to  a  certain  degree,  yet  it  is  well  knowt 
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to  meUpbysidans,  who  study  the  human  mind 
ybiUwophicaUy.  that  this  stock  of  knowledge  is 
but  smalU  though*  perhaps,  it  may  be  the  foun- 
dation of  all  progress  in  knowledge  j  and  it  is 
certain*  that  the  human  mind  obtains  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  knowledge  from  sensation  and 
leflection :  and  by  many  able  philosc^hers  these 
are  considered  as  the  only  sources  of  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  human  mind.  Intelligence  operates 
by  these  mediums.  But  without  disputing  this 
point*  it  is  well  known,  that,  properly  speaking* 
mind  can  only  be  acted  upon  by  mind ;  and  as 
this  is  strictly  true*  it  is  fairly  and  legitimately 
inferred,  that  were  there  only  but  one  created 
mind  in  the  universe,  it  could  not  exercise  its  in-, 
tellectual  endowments,  nor  make  the  smallest 
progress  in  the  enlargement  of  knowledge,  nor 
could  it  make  advancements  in  mental  experi- 
ments* or  improvements  of  any  kind  whatevei^ 
unless  it  were  acted  upon,  or  were  receiving 
communications  from  the  great  uncreated  mind» 
3.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  created 
mind  is  capable  of  progressive  attainments,  and 
of  increasing  enlargement  in  knowledge,  it  is 
constitutionally  intelligent,  dependent,  and  social. 
It  is  formed  to  receive  external  information,  and 
external  communications  and  influences,  eitlier 
from  other  created  minds,  or  from  the  great  un- 
created mind,  which  we  have  already  ascertained 
to  be  necessarily  existent*  independent*  and  the 
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first  cause  of  all  things.  Or,  the  created  mind  is 
capable  of  receiving  information  both  from  a 
created  mind  and  from  the  uncreated,  and  in  this 
ivay  it  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  itself,  and  of 
all  things  within  the  sphere  of  its  intelligence. 

Without  this  property  or  perfection,  which  is 
called  intelligence,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
ever  the  human  mind  could  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  itself,  or  of  other  things,  in  any  degree ; 
nor  could  it  ever  be  recipients  but  it  must  re- 
main stationary,  and  unprogressive  in  perceptive 
improvements  for  ever. 

4.  Now,  as  intelligence  is  an  essential  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  as  a  moral  being,  a  per- 
fection which,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  said  to 
comprehend  reason  itself,  and  all  its  perceptive 
powers  and  faculties,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
comprehend  one  half  of  its  capacity,  and  extend 
through  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  its  under- 
standing; we  must,  therefore,  consider  intelli- 
gence as  an  essential  perfection  of  the  human 
mind,  and  a  most  noble  and  dignified  endowment 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Creator. 

5.  Now,  seeing  intelligence  is  an  essential  and 
necessary  perfection  of  the  created  mind,  a  ne- 
cessary and  essential  perfection  corresponding  to 
it  must  naturally  be  in  the  uncreated  Mind,  in 
all  the  unlimited  and  absolute  extent  of  a  divine 
perfection  ;  because  man  is  created  after  the  im- 
age of  the  Divine  Being.  For  though  the  Creator 
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night  ivithhold  from  the  creature  a  perfection, 
which  may  be  essentially  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
yet  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Creator  to 
impart  or  bestow  an  essential  perfection  upon  the 
creature,  which  is  not  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
Divine  Essence. 

Therefore,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  evident,  that 
intelligence  is  an  essential  perfection  of  the  crea- 
ted mind,  it  is  as  undoubtedly  and  undeniably 
evident,  that  a  perfection  corresponding  to  crea- 
ted intelligence  must  necessarily  and  essentially 
inhere  in  the  uncreated  mind,  and  must  every 
way  correspond  to  the  whole  of  the  divine  per- 
fections, natural  and  moral,  in  all  their  uncreated^ 
unlimited,  and  self-existent  excellence.  And,  by 
consequence,  we  argue,  that  if  we  exclude  intel- 
ligence from  being  an  essential  perfection  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  we  can  have  no  becoming  notion 
of  the  Divine  Being,  as  the  moral  governor  of 
the  universe.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  clear> 
cogent,  and  legitimate,  and  so  naturally  and  un- 
deniably evident  is  the  force  and  conviction  of 
this  reasoning,  that  even  conscience^  the  noblest 
power  of  the  human  mind,  without  the  assistance 
of  revelation,  argues  with  itself,  and  argues  most 
convincingly  to  itself,  that  the  Divine  Being  is 
the  moral  governor  of  the  universe ;  and  approves 
of  right,  and  disapproves  of  wrong;  and  punishes 
vice,  and  rewards  virtue,  in  the  conduct  of  every 
created  moral  agent.    Thus  conscience,  by  the 
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light  of  nature,  supposes  the  uncreated  Mind  to 
be  intelligent,  and  to  be  moved  disagreeably  with 
vice,  and  agreeably  with  virtue,  in  the  moral  con- 
duct of  the  created  mind ;  and  thus  it  attributes 
intelligence  to  the  Divine  Being,  even  without 
the  assistance  of  revelation. 

6.  It  may  be  objected,  that  there  are  necessary 
powers  and  faculties  found  in  the  human  mind* 
that  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  Divine  Being,  such 
as  memorif  and  reasoning ;  but  to  such  objections 
it  may  be  fairly  answered,  that  memory  is  nothing 
else  than  a  power  of  recalling  past  ideas :  and 
were  the  mind  able  to  transport  itself  to  the  ori* 
ginal  circumstances  of  the  ideas  recalled,  or  to 
transport  these  circumstances  back  to  its  imme- 
diate presence,  the  issue  would  have  been  the 
same.    Memory  is  a  part  of  human  knowledge* 

Nqw,  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Being,  suc- 
cession of  time  cannot  take  place,  neither  can 
absence  of  circumstances.  Omnipresence  and 
omniscience  supply  the  place  of  memory :  there- 
fore there  is  found  in  the  Divine  Being  a  perfec- 
tion, corresponding  to  memory  in  the  human 
mind :  we  may  call  this  either  omnipresence  or 
omniscience,  as  we  please. 

And  as  reasoning  in  the  human  mind  is  nothing 
else  than  a  substitute  for  intuitive  knowledge,  it 
^ill  not  be  denied,  that  the  Divine  Being  knows 
all  things  intuitively;  and  thus  a  perfection  is 
found  in  the  Divine  Being,  corresponding  to  rea* 
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ion  in  the  human  mind.  It  tnay  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that,  in  reasoning  from  any  of  the  per- 
fections of  the  human  mind,  to  a  corresponding 
perfection  in  the  Divine  Mind,  we  do  not  mean, 
that  the  uncreated  perfection  is,  in  all  respects, 
similar  to  the  created ;  but  only,  that  it  must  be 
corresponding  in  such  a  degree,  that  the  created 
can  lead  to  the  contemplation  of  the  uncreated— 
but  nothing  more :  the  real  disparity  is  as  great, 
as  between  eternity  and  time ;  between  infinitude 
and  finitude;  between  immensity  and  locality; 
between  immutable  and  mutable ;  and,  in  a  word, 
between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  draw  a  parallel,  or  to  make  the 
creature  a  standard  in  all  respects;  but,  being 
created  after  the  divine  image,  merely  as  afford- 
ing  a  faint  glimpse,  which  finite  intelligence 
would  reverently  presume  to  follow,  to  the  un- 
created blaze  of  eternal  day. 

The  operations  of  the  divine  intelligence. 

7.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present,  intelligence, 
in  the  created  mind,  is  active,  and  operates  three 
ways  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge :  first,  by 
consciousness ;  second,  by  its  perceptive  powers  ; 
third,  by  innate  ideas,  or  intuitively. 

We  may  explain  these  briefly. — Consciousness 
is  that  power  which  the  mind  has  of  attending  to 
its  own  thoughts,  as  they  pass  within  itself  j  and 
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thereby  it  knows  its  own  operations.— Percep- 
tion, taken  in  its  largest  acceptation,  or  the  per- 
ceptive powers,  are  those  by  which  the  mind  at- 
tends to  objects  without  itself,  and  thereby  knows 
what  passes  in  the  creation,  as  far  as  the  sphere 
of  its  own  intelligence  extends.-— Innate  ideas  are 
those  which  the  mind  possesses  constitutionally, 
and  by  which  it  intuitively  knows  necessary  truths 
within  the  reach  of  its  comprehension :  such  as, 
that  a  spring- well  is  not  the  ocean ;  that  a  mole- 
hill is  not  a  mountain ;  that  a  deer  is  not  an 
eagle ;  that  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  is  not  a  piece 
of  gold ;  that  the  taste  of  sugar  is  not  the  smell 
of  a  rose ;  that  the  hardness  of  a  rock  is  not  a 
scarlet  colour ;  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  not  the 
point  of  a  sword ;  and  all  axioms  and  necessary 
truths  within  the  sphere  of  its  comprehension. 

Now,  if  the  human  mind  can  exercise  its  intel- 
ligence by  consciousness,  by  its  perceptive  powers, 
and  by  its  innate  ideas  j  it  is  perfectly  evident, 
that  if  the  Divine  Mind  subsist  in  one  mode  only, 
and  can  subsist  in  no  more  than  one,  then  the 
Divine  Being  cannot  exercise  its  own  intelligence 
as  perfectly  as  the  human  being  can;  nor  can 
the  Divine  Mind,  on  this  supposition,  exercise 
its  own  intelligence  in  any  way  but  by  conscious- 
ness only.  And  it  is  evident,  the  Divine  Mind 
cannot  exercise  its  own  intelligence  by  any  per- 
ceptive powers  at  all ;  nor  yet  by  its  innate  ideas, 
for  want  of  objects  distinct  in  itself.    For,  before 
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creation  and  providence,  there  could  be  no  ex- 
ternal objects  for  the  Divine  Being  to  perceive ; 
and  yet  the  Divine  Being  must  have  exercised  its 
own  intelligence  as  perfectly  before  creation,  as 
since.  Now,  on  the  supposition  of  one  mode 
only  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Divine  Being, 
strictly  speaking,  to  perceive  any  thing,  or  to 
know  in  any  way  at  all,  by  perceptive  powers : 
and,  in  this  case,  it  is  also  plain,  that  the  Divine 
Mind  cannot  be  as  perfect  as  the  human,  though 
created  after  its  image;  which  is  the  most  gross 
absurdity.  But  if  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections subsist  in  more  distinct  modes  than  one, 
the  Divine  Being  can  know  itself  by  itself,  in 
thei^e  distinct  modes  of  subsistence.  Again ;  if 
the  Divine  Mind  subsist  in  one  mode  only,  it 
cannot  exercise  its  own  innate  ideas  intuitively : 
for  it  will  be  founds  upon  fair  examination,  that 
all  the  operations  of  intuitive  intelligence  are 
founded  upon  the  comparison  of  two  objects,  one 
way  or  another.  Now,  what  was  to  constitute 
a  comparison  before  creation  ?  Yet  the  innate 
ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind  must  have  operated  as 
perfectly  before  creation,  as  since.  And  there 
is  DO  way  by  which  the  divine  innate  ideas  could 
act  intuitively,  but  by  comparison,  and  no  com- 
parison could  possibly  be  found,  ad  extra^  and 
equally  impossible  is  it  for  any  comparison  to  be 
found,  ad  intra ^  if  the  Divine  Mind  must  subsist 
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in  one  mode  only :  therefore  the.  Divine  Mind 
must  subsist  in  more  modes  than  one,  in  order 
that  the  Divine  Being  may  exercise  its  own  in* 
telligence  perfectly,  according  to  its  nature.— 
And  this  reasoning  it  fidly  and  evidently  sup* 
ported,  by  the  necessary  connection  of  the  divine 
intelligence  with  the  divine  efficiency.  It  has 
been  fully  proved,  that  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections  must  subsist  in  three  distinct  modes^ 
in  order  to  the  perfect  exercise  and  manifestation 
of  the  divine  efficiency ;  and  if  the  divine  effi- 
ciency and  the  divine  intelligence  cannot  be 
separated  the  one  from  the  other,  although  they 
may  be  distii^uished  in  thought,— tiien,  by  fiiir 
conclusioni^  it  clearly  follows,  that  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections  must  subsist  in  three  dis- 
tinct modes,  in  order  to  the  perfect  exerciae  or 
njanifestation  of  the  divine  intelligence. 

Created  minds,  we  know,  receive  external  com^ 
munication,  information,  and  influence,  from  one 
another ;  and  they  can  do  so  from  the  great  un« 
created  Mind,  and  they  are  thereby  actuated  to 
operate  intelligently.  But  it  has  been  already 
pxoved,  that  intelligence  is  an  essential  perfec*- 
tion,  necessarily  ighering  in  the  Divine  Mind* 
which  must  have  been  as  perfect  before  created 
minds,  whether  human  or  angelic,  ever  existed, 
as  it  has  been  since ;  and  would  still  continue  to. 
be  •  a&  pei;fect  as  it  now  is,  should  all  created 
minds  be^noihilated  in  a  moment.    In  this  case. 


fltiH  tke  Divine  Mind  nkust  necessarily  retain  its 
0Bsentisi  perfection  of  active  intelligence.  How 
then  can  we  suppose  this  divitie  active  inteiH«^ 
gefice  could  operate  ?  It  surely  could  not  be,  in 
€d<neeqtience  of  any  inforniation  communicated^ 
Hor  any  influence  which  it  could  receive  from  any 
c^eafted' being",  whether  mental  or  material,  in  the 
wbole  compass  of  creation  and  providence,  seeing 
"Vffe  now  suppose  them  extinct ;  and  still  it  is  evi« 
dent,  that  there  must  be  intelligence  in  the  Di- 
vine Mind :  and  upon  no  other  principle  can  we 
f^easonably  suppose  this  to  be,  but  that  of  intellect 
tiial  or  perceptive  powers,  necessarily  and  essen* 
tially  inhering  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself,  with« 
out  the  least  regard  to  creation  and  providence. 

8.  Now  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  we  can 
reasonably  suppose  intellectual  or  perceptive 
powers  to  be  necessarily  and  e3sentially  inherin|p 
in  the  Divine  Mind,  witliout  the  least  regard  to 
creation  and  providence,  upoti  any  other  prin^ 
^ple  than  this,  that  the  necessarily  existent,  un* 
created,  eternal^  and  int^ielligent  Mind,  must  sub*' 
fist  in  distinct;  not  separate,  modes,  or  persons, 
'wittu'n  its  own  essence ;  by  which  the  divine  per- 
fections  exhibit  themselves  intelligently,  accord*' 
iAg  to  the  Divine  Nature,  in  mutual  display,  and' 
iti  reciprocal  manifestations.  Upon  this  prin«* 
oiple,  and  upon  this  only,  is  it  possible  for  created 
intelligence  reasonably  to  conceive  how  the  Di» 
viae  Being  can  know  itself  perfectly^ 
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9.  If,  therefore,  there  be  intellectual  powers 
necessarily  inhering  in  the  uncreated  Mind,  of 
which  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt,  ac» 
cording  to  the  foregoing  reasoning,  then,  these 
divine  perceptive  powers,  as  has  been  stated* 
must  be  necessary  to  the  absolute  consummatioii 
of  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  must 
therefore  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  existence 
and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Mind  within  itselfl 
But  we  must  exclude  from  the  divine  intellectual 
powers  every  idea  or  notion  of  sensation ;  for 
sensation,  as  such,  can  only  be  the  effect  or  con* 
sequence  of  material  organization.  The  intellect 
tual  powers,  therefore,  which  we  humbly  pre- 
sume to  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Mind,  must  be 
entirely  those  of  knowledge,  arising  from  what 
we  may  call  necessary  self-sufficiency,  self^know* 
ledge,  self-love,  and  complacency. 

ThesQ  intellectual  or  perceptive  powers  cannot 
possibly  act,  in  the  Divine  Mind,  from  any  influ* 
ence  of  created  mind,  or  created  matter,  whicht 
at  present,  we  suppose  to  be  entirely  done  away  ; 
and,  besides,  the  created  being  cannot  contribute 
to  the  essentially  necessary,  positive,  and  abso^ 
lute  self  sufficiency  and  self  knowledge  of  the 
uncreated ;  otherwise,  the  necessarily-existent, 
independent,  uncreated  Mind  would  be  imper^* 
feet,  which  is  absolutely  impossible.  Therefore, 
the  intellectual  or  perceptive  powers  of  the  Di« 
vine  Mind  must  be  derived  entirely  fiom.  itaeUV 
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— <-£om  its  own  constitution ;  and  they  cannot 
fNMBibly  act  in  the  Divine  Mind,  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis that  it  musty  necessarily  and  absolutely, 
aubsist  in  one  single  mode  or  person  only :  Be- 
cause, upon  this  hypothesis,  it  would  be  every 
way  impossible :  whence  could  they  find  objects 
of  knowledge?  Th^  could  not  find  them,  ad 
^Mtra  ;  for  this  would  be  considering  the  Divine 
lilind  as  receiving  knowledge  from  the  creature  i, 
which  is  altogether  impossibly.  They  could  not 
ftid  objects  of  knowledge,  ad  intra  ;  because 
these  naturally  and  necessarily  belong  to  con- 
aciousness,  and  not  to  the  perceptive  powers. 
If,  therefore,  the  Divine  Mind  subsist  in  one 
mode  only,  the  Divine  Being  cannot  exercise  or 
manifest  any  intellectual  or  perceptive  powers, 
according  to  its  own  nature,  if  the  reasoning  be 
conclusive,  wbielr  iw  founded  upon  the  intellec- 
tual or  perceptive  powers  of  the  created  mind, 
and  ascends  to  the  uncreated. 

10.  And,  perhaps,  it  was  such  a  view  of  the 
Divine  Being  as  this,  that  led  some  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  to  very  inadequate  notions  of 
the  Divine  Being ;  as  if  altogether  inactive,  and 
totally  careless,  if  not  altogether  ignorant,  about 
the  affifcirs  of  the  creation  ;  and  keeping  in  view 
the  hypothesis  of  one  mode  of  subsistence  only, 
tfaey  were  naturally  led  to  such  conclusions.— 
For,  upon  this  principle,  how  could  the  divine 
per£iction$  act  or  operate  to  the  production  of 
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the  universe  ?  Or,  bow  couM  they  tct  or  operate 
to  the  preservation  of  it»  when  produced  ?  seemg; 
^on  this  hypothesis,  they  mtist  inhere  in  the 
Divine  Essence^  without  any  operation  of  the 
divine  efficiency,  or  the  divine  perceptive  power% 
—since  no  one  perfection  could  act  on  another^ 
M.  8U€h»  in  the  one  simple  mode  of  subsistence; 
f  w  no  one  perfection  can  be  absolutely  tndc^ 
fendent  of  another ;  otherwise,  the  independent 
cnea  might  exist  separately,  and,  if  so,  the  Di- 
vine  Essence  must  be  divisible,  which  is  adto* 
gether  impossible*  And,  placing  the  argument 
in  another  point  of  view,  the  very  same  identical 
perfections  of  the  very  same  identical  mode  of 
subsistence,  or  person,  could  not  directly  recoil 
upon  themselves,  nor  act,  by  directly  recoiliogf 
li^ioh  themselves,  being  both  agent  and  object  at 
the  very  same  time.  Yet  they  must  do  so,,  upon 
the  supposition  of  only  one  mode  of  subsistence  f 
although  this  is  every  way  exactly  contrary  to  rea^ 
son  and  experience,  in  the  activity  and  opexations 
of  the  perfections  of  the  human  mind; 

11.  Let  us  push  the  argument  a:  little  farthert^ 
by  an  example  taken  from  created  mind.  No? 
created  mind  could  act,  without  external  com-* 
xnunication,  information,  or  influence;  and  evect' 
with  all  the  assistance  that  it  can  receive  in  thia' 
way,  cannot  know  itself  perfectly ;  nor  can  it 
ever,  in  the  present  state,  nor  will  it  everbeablcy. 
in  ^  future  state^  to  arrive  at  the  full  and  peiftot 
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koowMge  of  ita  own  ^sseape  aad  perlsctiMSi  in 
9tt  their  extent ;  aad  this,  because  it  caiuiot  takoi 
a  compass  round  itself,  from,  the  first  BOtome nt  of 
its  existeoce,  through  all  future  eternity^  and  re« 
turn  back  to  the  first  momeat  of  its  exiatence  j^ 
9iid  becawe  it  basf  no  stajodard  ivithiO)  itsdyf  to^ 
compace  itself  by,  for  it  subsista  in  one  mode  on^ 
ly ;  neither  caa  it  aoake  another  cneated  mind  m 
ijtaiidard  to  compare  its  own  per&cUpns  by^.  bav^ 
ing  no  immediate,  continued^  and  immutaUa 
communication  therewith.  Hence  we  say,,  in 
tjie  present  state,  there  is  no  way  for  a  created 
nufid  ta  know  itself  in  all  respects,  and  to  become 
perfectly  acquainted  with,  thq  whole  extent  of  ita 
asm  being. 

Aiyl  what  it  does  know  of  itself,  can.  only  be 
bj  careful  observaliion.  from  without,  and  atten« 
live  reflection  fi-om  within ;  neither  can  it  know 
its  own  immateriality  and  immortality  but  by  the 
mi>st  attentive  investigation,  the  most  correct 
iKomparison,  made  with  the  most  careful  and  la^ 
borious  effi)rts«  Thia  is  well  known  to  metsqphy«> 
sicians. 

Now,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  and  as  far  as  lawu 
fid  to  follow  the  perfections  of  the  created  mind» 
up  to  those  of  the  uncreated,  ii  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  us  to  conceive,  upon  any  rational 
principle,  how  the  Divine  Mind  can.  know  itself,, 
ds  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  by  the  exer«* 
ci^e  of  ita  own  intellectual  or  perceptive  powers^ 
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if  it  subsist  in  one  mode  only,  for  want  of  objects 
suited  to  these  powers,  and  for  want  of  objects 
suited  to  its  intuitive  decisions,  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  knowledge  of  itself.  Perceptive  powers  re- 
quire objects  distinct  from  the  percipient  agent : 
intuitive  decision,  by  innate  ideas,  requires  dis* 
tinct  objects  to  decide  upon.  Now  where  can 
these  be  found  in  one  mode  of  subsistence  only  i 
It  will  appear,  upon  a  fair  examination  of  the  in« 
tellectual  powers  of  the  human  mind,  that  they 
aU  require  objects  external  to  the  mind,  in  ocder 
to  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  perception,  me- 
mory, conception,  abstraction,  association,  judg- 
ment, reasoning,  all  require  objects  external  to 
the  mind,  in  order  to  the  increase  of  knowledge. 
And  does  not  the  intellectual  powers  of  iHk  Di- 
vine Mind  require  objects,  distinct  in  itself,  m 
order  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  know* 
ledge  ? 

12.  It  will  be  found,  upon  a  fair  examination 
of  the  innate  ideas  of  the  created  mind,  that  they 
are  mostly,  if  not  always,  ekercised  by  intuitive 
judgment,  and  that  they  ever  have  necessary 
truths,  or  first  principles,  as  the  objects  of  this 
intuitive  decision ;  and  it  will  farther  be  found, 
whether  we  examine  the  axioms  of  mathematics^ 
or  the  axiomatic  principles  of  any  other  art,  or 
science,  or  necessary  truths,  or  first  principles, 
that  the  intuitive  decision  of  the  human  mind 
upon  these*  is  pronounced  by  comparison,  either 
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drawn  from  innate  ideas,  or  from  the  decisions  of 
the  different  senses. 

And  if  we  dare  follow  our  reasoning  from  the 
created  to  the  untreated  Mind,  we  have  no  way 
of  accounting  for  the  knowledge  of  the  uncrea* 
ted  Mind,  but  by  supposing  something  similar, 
though  far  more  perfect,  than  the  exercise  of  the 
innate  ideas,  or  the  organs  of  sense,  of  the  crea« 
ted  mind.    This  must  either  be  granted,  or  the 
opposers  are  required  to  give  some  reasonable 
account  of  the  exercise  of  the  innate  ideas,  and 
the  perceptive  powers  of  the  uncreated  Mind. 
For  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  Divine  Being, 
supposing  only  one  mode  of  distinct  subsistence 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  to  take  a  compass  round 
itself,  froni  all  past  eternity,  through  all  future 
eternity,  and  return  to  where  it  set  out,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  necessary  and  everlasting  dura- 
tion, and  the  immensity  of  space  comprehending 
its  own  essence  and  perfections.    Or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  impossible  for  eternity  to  compass 
eternity,  and  for  immensity  to  encompass  immen- 
sity, in  one  simple  mode  of  subsistence,  or  in 
one  person  only.    No  being,  whether  created,  or 
necessarily  existent,  can  travel  round  itself,  upon 
the  margins  of  its  own  existence ;  and  unless  the 
Divine  Being  could  encompass  itself  thus,  which 
reason  says  it  never  can  -,  or  unless  it  could  find 
a  distinction  in  the  modes  of  the  subsistence  of 
its  own  essence  and  perfections,  forming  a  stan* 
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dard  of  comparison  within  itself,  there  is  no  way 
that  we  can  reasonably  conceive  or  imagine  how 
it  can  know  its  own  eternity  and  immensity.—- 
And  it  is  equally  impossible  for  finite  intelligence 
to  conceive  how  the  Divine  Being  can  exercise 
its  own  innate  ideas,  or  its  own  perceptive  powers, 
in  order  to  know  itself  in  all  respects  perfectly, 
but  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections  subsist  in  three  distinct,  not  sepa- 
rate, modes,  in  order  to  the  full  and  perfect  exer* 
cise  of  the  divine  intelligence,  to  the  very  utter- 
most  of  its  nature,  as  well  as  the  divine  efficieney. 
For,  if  not,  the  divine  intelligence  must  be  imper- 
fect, and  if  the  divine  intelligence  be  imperfect, 
the  Divine  Being  is  imperfect,  which  is  absurd 
and  impossible.* 

*  See  Note  B«  on  the  preceding  Propotitioii* 
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PROPOSITION    VI. 

PROVING  THE  DOCTRINE  PROM  THE  WAY  IN  WHICH 
THE  DIVINE  BEING  KNOWS  THE  ETERNITY  OP  ITS 
OWN  WISDO.\r»  AND  THEREBY  OP  ALL  ITS  OTHER 
FERPECTIONS. 


(I^  Dwine  Being  knows  tie  etemify  of  Ha  own  utMom^ 
and  of  ail  its  other  petfectionsy  bjf  the  exercise  of  iis 
intellectual  or  perceptive  powers — It  is  fair  and  legUim 
mate  reasoning  to  rise  from  the  perfections  of  the  ra^ 
tumal  moral  creature^  and  ascend  to  the  perfections  of 
the  uncreated  moral  Essence — But  the  Creator^  in 
mewing  one  of  its  own  perfections^  cannot  descend  to  a 
corresponding  one  in  the  moral  creature — 7%e  lam  of 
the  activity  of  the  divine  intelligence — Tite  manner  in 
uhich  the  modes  arise^  or  the  way  by  which  the  second 
and  third  are  constituted — A  view  of  the  retaUon  of  the 
dwine  intelligence  in  each  of  the  mode^^^TJ^  Divine 
Being  coidd  not  be  what  is^  without  distinct  modes  ofsub^ 
sistence  in  the  Divine  Essence — The  impossibility  t^ 
there  being  either  more  or  less  than  three  divine  modes^ 
objects^  or  persons^  in  the  Divine  Essence — Inference 
and  conclusion,'] 

1.  We  now  pursue  the  subject,  by  endeavour* 
ing  to  shew  how  the  Divine  Being  exercises  its 
own  intellectual  or  perceptive  powers,  and  also 
its  innate  ideas,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  eternity 
ef  its  own  wisdom.  We  suppose  the  divine  wis- 
dom to  be  the  object  of  the  divine  innate  ideas, 
0r  the  divine  perceptive  powers,  in  order  to  know 
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Its  full,  perfect,  and  unlimited  extent,  in  durs. 
tion.  On  such  a  supposition,  how  can  the  Divine 
Being  know  the  eternity  of  its  own  wisdom,  see« 
ing  we  have  proved,  that  if  the. Divine  Mind  sub« 
sist  in  one  mode  only,  it  cannot  know  itself  by 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  ?  And  if  it  know 
itself  perfectly,  or  any  of  its  own  perfections,  it 
xnust  be  by  the  exercise  of  these  powers ;  and 
that  requires  an  object  distinct  from  the  object 
exercising  them,  in  order  to  draw  a  comparison 
either  for  intuitive  or  perceptive  decision ;  and 
it  is  plain,  in  this  case,  no  comparison  could  be 
made  with  created  wisdom,  either  human  or  an- 
gelic ;  for  there  can  be  no  standard  of  compari- 
son between  that  wisdom  which  is  uncreated  and 
necessarily  existent,  and  that  which  is  created 
and  contingent. 

It  may  be  observed,  that,  in  several  places  of 
this  Essay,  we  have  reasoned,  by  rising  from  the 
creature  to  the  Creator :  and  why  not  reason  by 
descending  ?  In  answer,  we  reply,  that  the  me- 
thod of  reasoning  by  ascending,  in  the  view  we 
have  taken  in  every  part  of  this  treatise,  is  fair 
and  legitimate.  The  creature,  because  it  is  crea- 
ted after  the  divine  image,  may  rise  to  the  Crea- 
tor, by  following  up  any  of  the  necessary  perfec- 
tions bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Divine  Being,  to 
the  original  source.  But  it  is  equally  evident 
and  conclusive,  that  in  presuming  to  consider  the 
Divine  Being  as  contemplating  any  of  its  own 
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perfectio&S|  it  cannot  descend  to  trace  it  down  to 
the  creature,  in  order  thereby  to  view  this  divine 
perfection  in  all  its  uncreated  glory  and  extent. 
The  Divine  Being  is  necessarily  existent,  eternal^ 
immense,  and  immutable :  the  created  being  is 
temporary,  finite,  and  changeable.  Should  we 
suppose  that  the  Divine  Being  would  trace  oae 
ef  its  own  communicable  perfections  to  the 
creature,  how  partial  and  imperfect  would  the 
view  be  to  omnisicence,  eternity,  immensity,  and 
immutability !  What  view  could  the  Divine  Being 
have  of  the  perfections  communicated  to  the  crea- 
ture, before  it  was  created,  and  before  creation 
began  ?  Thus  it  is  fair  and  legitimate  reasoning 
for  the  finite,  intelligent  creature,  to  rise  to  the 
Creator ;  but  it  is  every  way  inadmissible  to  pre- 
sume, that  the  Creator  could  reason,  if  we  dare 
say  so,  from  itself  to  the  creature.  We  wish  this 
to  be  understood  through  the  whole  of  this  Essay. 

Now,  if  the  Divine  Mind  subsist  in  one  mode 
only,  where  or  how  could  it  find  an  object  for  the 
exercise  of  its  own  perceptive  powers  ?  Or  where 
could  it  find  objects  to  draw  a  comparison  by  its 
own  innate  ideas,  in  order  to  ascertain  intuitively, 
if  we  dare  say  so,  the  eternity  of  its  own  wisdom  ? 

We  have  presumed  to  supposct  that  the  Divine 
Being  can  only  know  the  eternity  of  its  own  wis- 
dom, by  the  exercise  of  its  perceptive  powers  up- 
on distinct  objects,  every  way  corresponding  to 
the  extent  of  that  wisdom ;  or  by  the  exercise  of 
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its  irmite  id^as,  in  decisiod  upon  distinct  objects. 
But  if  thie  Divine  Mind  subsist  in  one  mode  only, 
and  can  subsist  in  no  more  than  one,  distinct  ob« 
jects,  adequate  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  divin'e 
wisdom,  cannot  be  found ;  nor  can  distinct  ob- 
jects be  found,  by  which  its  innate  ideas  could 
intuitively  decide  uport  comparisbn. 

2.  Such  distinct  objects  cannot  be  found  in 
creation ;  such  a  comparison  cannot  be  made,  ad 
extra:  there  must,  therefore,  be  such  objects 
within  the  Divine  Essence  itself;  and  such  a 
comparisoti  mnst  be  made,  ad  intra^  or  such  ob- 
jects cannot  be  found  at  all,  and  snch  a  decision, 
by  comparison,  cannot  be  made  at  all ;  and,  if 
not,  the  divine  inteliigetrce  cannot  act  according 
to  its  own  nature,  and  the  Divine  Being  cannot 
know  itself  perfectly ;  and  if  the  Divine  Being 
cannot  know  itself  perfectly,  it  must  be  imper- 
feet ;  and  if  it  be  imperfect,  this  is  the  very  same 
as  to  deny  tbat  it  exists,  which  is  both  absurd 
and  impTotis^ 

Of  the  law  of  the  acHviiy  and  operation  of  tfie 

divine  ititelUgence. 

S.  Now,  these  distinct  objects,  and  this  com- 
parison, cannot  possibly  be  found  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  except  upon  the  principle  of  a  plurality 
of  modes  of  the  sub8htencet)f  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections.    And  'as  it  is  necessary  that  the 
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IHviae  Nature  sliouU  subsist  in  two  distinct 
iDodeSy  ^taiading  iu  a  distinct  iacomimiQicable 
relation  to  each  otber^  in  order  that  distinct  ob- 
jitcts  may  be  faund  in  the  Divixie  Essence^  where- 
by the  Divine  Being  oiay  fully  and  perfectly 
coB9prehendy  by  the  exercise  of  its  intellectual 
powers*  perceptively  and  intuitively,  the  absolute 
eternity  4ii  its  own  wisdom,  and  of  all  its  other 
])eJ*fections ;  so  it  clearly  follows,  that  as  the  Di- 
viiRe  Nature  must,  necessarily  and  essentially, 
subsist  in  two  distinct,  not  aeparate^  modes,  in 
order  timt  the  divine  intelligence  may  act,  or 
operate,  according  to  its  own  nature.  It  is 
6^ally  evident,  that,  as  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections  are  the  very  same  in  each  of  these 
modes,  the  Divine  Nature  must,  necessarily  and 
essentially,  partake  of  each  and  of  both  the^e 
modes ;  and  so  must  the  divine  intelligence : 
And  if  the  Divine  Nature,  necessarily  and  essen* 
tially,  partake  of  each  and  of  both  these  modes, 
and  the  divine  intelligence  do  the  same,  it  can 
only  do  so  in  personality;  for  this  distinction 
consists  only  in  personality:  and  if  the  Divine 
Nature  and  intelligence  subsist  in  each  of  these 
distinct  modes,  it  must  partake  of  personality 
from  each  and  from  both ;  and  from  each  implies 
distinction,  and  from  both  implies  union  :  there- 
fore, from  these  two  distinct  modes,  there  must 
arise  a  third,  in  the  Divine  Essence,  subsisting  in 
a  distinct  and  incommunicable  relation  to  each 
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and  to  both,  and  partaking  of  the  Divine  I7ature 
and  intelligence,  as  subsisting  in  personality,  in 
each  and  in  both  these  two  first  modes. 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  Divine  Nature  being 
simple,  absolute,  and  indivisible,  and  the  divine 
intelligence  being  the  very  same,  and  having  an 
active  and  operative  tendency,  these  two  first 
modes  must,  necessarily  and  essentially,  in  one 
active  intelligent  principle,  communicate  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections^ 
that  they  may  subsist  in  a  mode  distinct  from 
what  they  do  in  each  of  themselves,  and  standing 
in  an  incommunicable  relation  to  each  and  to 
both  ;  and  this  communication,  by  these  two 
distinct  modes,  in  one  active  intelligent  prin« 
ciple»  constitutes  a  third  mode  of  the  subsistence 
of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  distinct 
from  each  and  from  both,  and  standing  in  an  in- 
communicable relation  to  each  and  to  both :  And 
as  we  have  already  argued  upon  the  topic  of  the 
divine  efflt^iency,  so  we  now  argue,  upon  the  dj- 
vine  intelligence,  that  this  communication,  whe- 
ther considered  by  the  first  to  the  second,  or  by 
the  first  and  second  to  the  third,  implies  no  supe« 
riority  or  inferiority  among  the  divine  modes  or 
persons,  nor  any  pre-eminence  in  time,  dignity, 
or  nature,  but  only  a  simple  distinction  of  orders 
—all  the  persons  having  the  Divine  Nature,  each 
in  itself,  and  all  being  co*equal,  co-essential,  co- 
eternal>  co^immense,  and  co*iminutable,  the  whde 
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fotiiided  upop  the  peculiar  law  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  in* 
telligeqce ;  and  the  communication  being  neces« 
saiy,  essential,  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable^ 
corresponding  with  the  activity,  operation,  and 
influence,  of  the  divine  intelligence. — We.  need 
not  push  the  argument  farther,  but  refer  to  what 
is  said  on  this  head,  in  the  Propiositioa  on  jtbe 
nature  a£  the  divine  efficiency^ 

A  view  qf  the  retaHan  of  the  divine  intcHigenoe  m 

each  of  the  tnodes* 

4.  Now,  as  the  Divine  Essence  and  intelligence 
subsist  in  distinction  in  the  two  first  modes,  and 
in  union  in  the  third,  there  can  no  farther  dia* 
tinction  and  union  be  found  in  the  Divine  £fl« 
sence,  but  that  already  ascertained.  This  ^i* 
tioction  and  this  union  is  necessary^  ^ential^ 
and  natural,  to  the  activity  and  0{)eration  of  tbt 
divine  intelligence:  and  all  farther  distinctiopa 
are  impossible  j  the  distinctions  already  found, 
being  simple,  and  any  other  must  be  compound^ 
because  of  the  relation  in  which  this  distinction 
and  tlus  union  «tand  to  each  other«  The  dia» 
tinction  of  the  two  £rst  :Stands  in  tbe  incommu* 
nicable  relation'  of  the  first  communicating  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfectioni^ 
that  they  may  subsist  in  a  mode  distinct  firon 
triuit  tbejr  do  in  itself:  the  esswctt  ptrfa6iianl^ 
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MAmoAe,  thus  communicated,  constituting  the 
second : '  the  second  stands  in  the  incommuDi-* 
cable  relation  of  being  constituted  the  second, 
by  the  necessaryi  essential,  eternal,  immenee, 
and  immutable  communication,  without  begin- 
ning, and  without  end,  according  to  the  law  of 
thl^  activity,  energy,  operation,  and  influence,,  oi 
t)ie  divine  life  and  intelligence,  as  already  ptt>ved 
in  the  Proposition  on  the  nature  of  the  divine 
efficiency.  And  the  two  first  stitnd  in  the  in- 
GDOunuoicable  relation  to  the  third,  of  communis* 
eating,  in  one  joint,  active,  intelligent  principle, 
the  whole  of  the  Efivine  Essence  and  perfections, 
including  intelligence,  that  they  may  subsist  in  a 
me^de  distinct  from  each  and  from  both  them- 
selves, and  by  this  communication  of  the  essence, 
p^rf^tions)  and  mode,  constituting  a  thiixl  per- 
sxmdn  th%  Divine  Essence.  And  the  third  stands 
in  the  incommunicable  i^elation  to  each  and  to 
both  the  two  first,  of  being  constituted  by  this 
<i<dtaimunic^tion ;  which  is  also  necessary,  essen- 
tial, Merna),  immense,  and  immutable,  and  also 
founded  npon  the  law  of  the  constitution  and 
economJ^Nrf  the  activity,  energy,  operation,  and 
hifluence,  of  the  divine  life  and  intelligence.— 
We  ikrther  refer  to  what  Is  said  on  this  head,  in 
Pifdpositioh  V. 

:*  5.  Now,  as  these  incommunicable  relations  of 
fhese  d^tinct  modes  of  subsistence,  are  as  abso« 
lately  -ncccteary  atid  essentia}  to  the  divine  exist- 


eQCf ,  Asd  th?  fuU  9p4  p^rfi^ct  fj^frciv^  pf  tb^ 
divine  intelligenpe*  according  to  the  mature  of 
tbe  Divine  B^ing,  within  itself,  9»  ?»y  9^  t^^P 
diving  perfections,  whether  qatviTa)  or  moral ;  ^Q^ 
the  Divine  Being  cpuld  not  \>p  what  it  i9»  with- . 
out  thdse  distinct  a>od?3  of  the  perfect  ezerci^f 
of  the  divine  inteiligeiipe;  ^nd  contemplating 
these  mo.4e8  as  distinct*  not  separ^tcf,  qhje^^  it| 
the  Divine  Essence,  implying  neither  superiority 
nor  inferiority  pf  the  one  distinct  object  or  per« 
son,  to  the  other,  and  the  incommunicable  rela-- 
tions  in  which  these  distinct  objects  or  persons 
stand  to  each  other,  implying  no  priority  or  pre- 
eininience  in  time,  dignity,  pr  pature>  bi^t;  pnly  a 
priority  of  order,  ^ff  d  pot|)ipg  xnpre. 

And  such  is  the  law  of  the  constitution  s^pd 
econctfsy  of  the  Pivine  ^sence  and  perfection^t 
that  these  three  distinct  otgepts  or  ppr^ns,  an4 
tbe^  inconimunicable  re|atipqs  in  which  they 
stand  to  each  other,  une  n^tur^l  apd  necessary ; 
these  distinct  ol^ject^  being  cq-eqn^],  cpetern^ 
co-immense,  and  cp^itpmutable  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Essenpe  it- 
self^  in  order  to  tlie  perfect  exercise  of  the  ^ivinp 
iotelligenpe,  and  to  t^P  absolute  consummation 
of  the  existence,  perfection,  and  happiness  of  the 
Divine  Being  vitbia  itielf»  a^^  w  ipdependent  of 
all  created  beings* 

And  thus  we  demonstrate  that  there  niuat  h^ 
thr«e»  and  that  ther$  can  be  n^thf  r  mpre  not  1^ 
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than  three,  distinct  objects  or  persons  in  the  IK- 
vine  Essence,  in  order  to  establish  the  full  and 
perfect  exercise  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Divine 
Being,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  eternity  of  its 
own  wisdom,  and  of  all  other  divine  perfections* 
And  from  a  full  and  fair  investigation  of  any  of 
the. divine  perfections,  it  is  humbly  presumed, 
this  doctrine*  will  always  appear  the  same. 

A  view  of  the  impossibility  of  there  being  either 
more  or  less  than  three  divine  modes^  objects,  or 
persons,  in  the  Divine  Essence. 

6.  Whatever  perfection  of  the  Divine  Esseuce 
we  investigate,  the  modes  of  distinct  subsistence 
will  appear,  before  it  is  possible  for  us  to  take  a 
full,  perfect,  uniform,  and  extensive  view  of  that 
perfection  in  all  its  bearings,  as  far  as  our  capa- 
city can  reach.  The  modes  will  present  them- 
selves, first,  in  distinction,  and,  secondly,  in 
union ;  and  after  these  modes,  the  incommuni- 
cable relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other, 
will  necessarily  appear,  and  fix  the  number  of 
these  modes  so  exactly,  that  it  is  impossible  they 
can  be  either  more  or  less  than  three.  We 
clearly  perceive  the  first  mode,  necessarily  con- 
stituted in  personal  distinction,  by  the  economy  of 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  and  com- 
municating, from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections, 
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according  to  their  own  law,  that  they  may  siib« 
akt  in  a  mode  distinct  from  what  they  do  in  it- 
self; and  this  mode  of  the  essence  and  perfec- 
tions constitutes  the  personality  of  the  second. 
The  first  and  second  communicating,  according 
to  the  foregoing  law,  in  one  joint,  active,  neces- 
sary principle,  that  they  may  subsist  in  a  manner 
distinct  from  each  and  from  both  :  each  implying 
distinction,  and  both  implying  union ;  and  this 
communication  being  according  to  the  law  fre- 
quently mentbned,  and  the  essence  and  perfec- 
tions, together  with  this  mode  of  distinct  subsist- 
ence, constituting  personality.     Thus  the  third 
arises  wholly  from  the  first  and  from  the  second, 
and  can  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the  first  and 
second  dtstiBct  subsistences  in  the  Divine  Essence 
alone*    Or,  the  first  and  second,  in  the  united, 
simple,  active  principle  of  the  divine  intelligence^ 
communicate  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections,  that  they  may  subsist  in  a  thirds 
distinct  from  each  and  from  both  themselves; 
and  thus  the  third  is  constituted.     And  this  com- 
munication bemg  necessary,  essential,   eternal, 
knmense,  and  immutable,  as  now  represented, 
can  neither  vary  nor  change,  any  more  than  the 
Divine  Nature  itself  can.    For  it  constitutes  a 
necessary  and  essential  property  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  in  order  to  the  consummation  of  the 
existence  and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being. 
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Inferences  and  conclusion. 

7«  N0W5  from  these  distinct  iiiodea  (^ 
ence,  objects,  or  persons^  in  the  Divine  Easenoe* 
and  from  the  incommunicable  relation  in  it^hioh 
they  stand  to  each  other,  and  from  their  number 
being  neither  more  nor  less  than  three, — we  may 
fairly  infer,  that  the  Divine  Being,  by  the  full  and 
perfect  exercise  of  its  own  intellectual. powers, 
fully  knows  the  eternity  oi  its  own  wisdom,  and 
all  its  other  attributes ;  and  upon  this  principle, 
eaeh  mode  of  distinct  subsistence,  or  distinct  obn 
ject  or  person,  having  all  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections  subsisting  distinctly,  not  separately^ 
within  itself,  sees  and  knows,  by  its  own  intellir 
geoce,  or  perceptive  powers,  the  whole  of  the 
Divjne  Essence  and  perfections,  as  subsisting  dii- 
tinctly,  not  separately,  in  the  other  mode,  objectf 
or  person*  And  thus  one 'mode,  object,  or  per* 
flpn,  is  a  standard  to  the  other,  and  affi)rds  a  eom- 
parison  &r  the  intuitive  decision  of  the  innato 
ifieas,  or  for  the  decision  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  Divine  Essence,  subsisting  dia^ 
tinctly  in  each,  and  being  the  very  same  in  each  ( 
each  being  co-equal,  cob-eternal,  co-immense,  and 
eO'immutable,  with  the  other;  and,  in  all  re- 
elects, the  very  same  with  the  other,  except  dist 
tinct  subsistence^  in  an  incommunicable  relation 
to  the  other. 

And  thus  a  full,  absolute,  necessary,  and  per«b 
feet  discovery  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec* 
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tions  has  been  made»  by  the  Divine  Beiogft  to  it- 
self»  within  its  own  essence,  by  the  distinct  modes 
of  its  subsistence,  entirely  independent  of  all 
created  beings;  and  was  so  from  everlasting, 
and  will  be  so  to  everlasting,  without  beginning 
and  without  ending,  according  to  tbeeoonomy 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  Divine  Essence,  as  aelf^ 
existent,  active,  and  every  way  inadequate  to  the 
knowledge  of  itself,  and  to  its  own  p^feotioii 
and  happiness. 

8*  And  hence,  farther,  it  is  as  plain  as  demon*- 
stration  can  make  it,  that  the  eternity,  and  all 
the  other  attributes  of  the  divine  wisdon^^  can 
only  be  fully  and  perfectly  known  to  the  Divine 
Being,  by  the  exercise  of  the  divine  intelligencet 
jn  three  distinct  modes  of  subsistence,  within  the 
Divine  Essence  itself;  and  this  can  only  be  done^ 
ad  intra^  by  one  distinct  mode  or  person  compar-^ 
ing  itself  with  another,  in  all  respects,  oecewarily 
and  essentially,  the  very  same,  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.  Therefore,  demonstration  makes 
it  appear,  with  the  most  legitimate,  clear,  cogentt 
and  irresistible  conclusions,  that  the  divine  inteU 
ligence  mast  subnst  in  three,  and  can  subsist  in 
neither  more  nor  less  than  three,  distinct  qiodea 
or  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence,  in  order  that 
d>e  Divine  Being  may  fully  know,  and  perfectly 
comprehend,  the  absolute  eternity,  and  aJl  the 
other  atlributes  of  its  own  wisdom,  intuitively^ 
And  thus  the  eternity  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections  can  only  be  known  by  the  Divine 
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Being  itself,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  three 
distinct  modes  or  persons,  co-equally,  co-eter- 
nally,  co-immensely,  and  co-immutably,  subsist* 
ing  in  the  Divine  Essence,  standing  in  an  incom« 
municable  relation  the  one  to  the  other;  and, 
by  direct  consequence  and  conclusion,  the  active 
operation  of  the  perfect,  absolute,  and  ever-living 
intelligence  of  the  Divine  Being,  can  only  be  de- 
monstrated on  the  same  principle. 

According  to  this  principle,  both  the  modes  of. 
distinct  subsistence,  and  the  order  of  the  incom- 
municable relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other,  and  the  activity,  energy,  operation,  and 
influence  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  intelligence  of  which  we  have 
treated,  should  be  all  kept  under  the  view  at 
ence.  For  whatever  is  true  concerning  the  dis- 
tinct subsistence  of  the  divine  efficiency,  is  equal- 
ly true  concerning  the  distinct  subsistence  of  the 
divine  intelligence ;  and  whatever  is  true  con- 
cerning the  distinct  subsistence  of  the  divine 
modes  or  persons,  is  equally  true  concerning 
both ;  "and  thus  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec- 
tions, and  persons,  and  efficiency,  and  intelli- 
gence, subsist  in  three  distinct  modes,  necessa- 
rily, essentially,  eternally,  immensely,  and  im^ 
mutably,  in  an  incommunicable  relation  the  one 
to  the  other;  which  relation  can  neither  vary, 
change,  nor  cease,  more  than  tlie  Divine  Being 
itself  can. 

*  S«e  V«te  F.  mi  tlic  prccciing  FroporitiMU 
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PROPOSITION   VII. 

niOVIKO  THE  DOCTRINE  FROM  THE  EXERCISE  OF 
THE  DIVINE  INTELLIGENCE,  IN  THE  KNOWLEDGE 
OF  THE  IMMENSITY  OF  THE  DIVINE  GOODNESS^ 
AND  ALL  OTHER  DIVINE  PERFECTIONS. 

ITke  Dwine  Mind  cannot  know  its  own  immensHnfj  if  U 
syibsisi  in  one  mode  only-^^A  brief  expUmniion  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  human  mind — A  comparison  betw€tn 
the  exercise  of  created  and  uncreated  intelligence — The 
modes  must  subsist  in  personaHty'-^A  view  of  this^  two 
uays^^A  view  of  the  equality  of  the  distinct  modes  of 
subsistence^  or  persons^  in  the  Divine  Essence — The 
exercise  of  the  divine  intelligence  never  had  a  begin^ 
ning^  and  never  will  have  an  end — The  impossibility  of 
more  than  three  persons — Another  method  of  demon^ 
stratum.'] 

1.  Having  investigated  the  intelligence  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  with  respect  to  the  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  eternity  of  its  own  wisdom,  and 
having,  it  is  hoped,  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  this  knowledge  can  neither  be  rea* 
•onably  conceived  nor  imagined  to  be  upon  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  the  subsistence  of 
the  Divine  Essence  in  three,  and  in  neither  more 
nor  less  than  three,  distinct,  not  separate,  modes 
or  persons,— we  shall  now  attempt  to  prove  the 
same  doctrine,  by  the  investigation  of  the  intelli- 
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gence  of  the  Divine  Mind,  with  respect  to  its 
knowledge  of  its  own  immensity. 

A  similar  train  of  reasoning  to  that  already 
laid  down,  with  proper  variations,  will  prove  no 
less  clearly,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  understand^ 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Divine  Being  to  know  the 
immensity  of  its  own  goodness,  and  of  all  its 
other  perfections,  if  there  be  but  one,  and  can 
be  no  more  than  one,  mode  of  subsi8teoce»  or 
persoR)  in  the  Divine  Essence*  Aiding  that 
there  is  one,  and  only  ooe,  we  are  compeiled, 
upon  this  hypothesis,  to  consider  the  Divine 
Being  as  necessarily  and  absolutely  solitary  be- 
fore creation  and  providence ;  and  supposing  it 
as  subsisting  in  one  solitary  mode,  we  are  not 
able  to  conceive  how  it  could  know  the  immen- 
sity of  its  own  goodness.  We  have  already 
shewed  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the 
reasoning  which  ascends  from  the  creature  to 
the  Creator :  and  we  fully  admit,  that  there  can 
he  BO  absolute  coniparismi  between  the  cheated 
and  tbe  ulK^realed  mind  ;  yet,  as  the  perfeotiens 
of  the  created  intelligent  being  are  derived  from 
the  uncreated,  they  afford  us  a  ray  by  which  we 
flsay  venture  to  glance  at  those  uncreated  ^rfei;- 
tions,  in  all  their  boundless  aad  unliouted  extent 
and  glory. 

Now,  intelligence  is  sure!/  a  very  hjgfa  .and 
distinguishing  pei&ction  inhering  in  the  created 
mind.    By  it»  the  created  mind  is  conscious  of 
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itt  oWb  tboughte,  &tad  all  their  inward  operations : 
by  it,  the  created  mind  receives  notices,  influ- 
ences, and  communications,  from  without,  and 
tybtains  what  knowledge  it  has  of  imovensity. 

When  observing  the  way  by  which  the  human 
mind  arrives  at  the  notion  or  idea  of  immensity-, 
we  perceive  that  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  its  intel- 
lectual powers,  making  comparisons,  and  stretch- 
ing its  efforts,  from  one  attainment  to  another. 
All  ei|>erience  proves  this,  and  all  abstract  re- 
^aearches  upon  the  subject  confirm  this  experi- 
ence* 

Now,  we  venture  humbly  to  presume,  that,  as 
intelligence  is  an  essential  perfection  of  the  crea- 
ted mind,  there  must  be  a  perfection  necessarily 
and  essentially  inhering  in  the  uncreated  Mind, 
answering  to  this,  and  every  way  corresponding 
to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Divine  Essence,  and 
the  other  divine  perfections.  For  we  argue,  as 
we  have  already  done,  that  the  Divine  Being 
may  withhold  a  perfection  from  the  creature, 
which  may  be  necessarily  and  essentially  inher- 
ing in  the  Divine,  Essence :  but  it  is  absolutely 
impossible,  even  for  omnipotence,  to  bestow  up* 
en  the  creature  a  perfection  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  itself.  We  therefore  argue,  that  the 
Divine  Mind  possesses  underived  intelligence,  as 
a  necessary  perfection.  But  though  we  plead, 
that  intelligence  is  a  perfection,  necessarily  in* 
faeringin  the  Divine  Essence,  we  do  not  presume 
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to  argue,  that  the  Divine  Mind  exercises  its  m^ 
tellectual  or  perceptive  powers,  in  the  knowledge 
of  its  own  immensily,  by  laborious  eflSirts,  in  all 
respects  the  same  way»  that  the  created  mind 
does :  we  only  plead,  that,  as  the  created  mind 
exercises  its  intellectual  powers  upon  extemsd 
objects,  in  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  immen- 
sity, the  Divine  Mind  exercises  its  intellectual 
powers,  according  to  its  nature,  by  one  mode  to- 
ward another,  subsisting  in  a  mode  distinct,  not 
separate,  from  the  mode  immediately  exercising 
the  divine  intelligence,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
divine  immensity. 

2*  And  supposing  the  divine  intelligence,  by 
its  exercise  in  one  mode  distinct  from  another, 
to  comprehend  self*knowledge ;  and  keeping  self- 
knowledge,  as  our  present  subject,  in  view,  we 
have  no  other  way  of  ascertaining,  upon  rational 
principles,  how  the  Divine  Being  can  know  ita 
own  immensity,  but  by  one  mode  or  person  in 
the  Divine  Essence  exercising  the  divine  intelli- 
gence upon  another,  distinct,  not  separate,  from 
itself;  and  possessing  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  as  well  as  itself  In 
this  view,  we  can  reasonably  perceive  how  these 
modes  can  exercise  the  divine  intelligence  reci- 
procally, and  thereby  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  immensity  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  all 
other  perfections. 

Nowy  if  there  be  one,  and  only  one,  mode  of 
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SHbsisteiiee,  or  only  one  person,  in  the  Divine 
Essence,,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  evei* 
another  mode,  distinct  from  that  one,  can  be 
found  i  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  that 
one  to  exercise  its  intellectual  or  perceptive 
powers  in  any  way  but  that  of  consciousness 
alone  ^  and  not  being  able  to  exercise  these 
powers  upon  a  mode  or  object  in  distinct  subsist- 
ence from  itself,  and  every  way  equal  to  itself,  it 
could  never  arrive  at*  the  knowledge  of  the  im- 
mensity of  its  own  goodness,  and  all  its  other  per- 
fections. We  may  reverently  presume,  that  even 
<>mniscience  itself  could  not  do  this. 

a.  The  Divine  Being  cannot  compare  itself 
with  the  created  being :  this  is  impossible,  as  al- 
ready shown ;  for  no  standard  or  comparison 
could  hold  here.  The  creature  is  but  of  yester- 
day-: the  Divine  Being  is  necessarily  existent, 
independent,  and  eternal.  And  the  divine  im- 
mensity must  have  been  as  perfect  before  crea- 
tion and  providence,  as  it  has  been  since ;  and 
would  be  as  perfect  as  it  now  is,  were  creation 
and  providence  for  ever  struck  out  of  existence. 
And  the  Divine  Being  must  have  known  its  own 
immensity  before  creation  and  providence  began, 
as  perfectly  as  it  does  since,  and  as  it  ever  will. 
And  upon  the  hypothesis  of  only  one  mode  of 
subsistence,  or  only  one  person,  in  the  Divine 
£$$ei\ce,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  reason- 
^]i>l^'  to  conceive  or  itnagine,  how  the  Divine 
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eoul4  koow  its  awn  i(nineii8ity»  unless  we 
should  suppoflief  aa  ha^  been  already  done»  that  it 
could  make  a  circuit  around  itself,  wholly  exte* 
rior  to  itself;  and  thia  would  ^rgue  the  divisibi- 
lity of  the  Divine  Essence,  which  is  unreasonable 
aftd  absurd.  This  would  be  immensity,  ki  one 
simple  mod^  of  subsistencet  encompassing  im« 
m^sity ;  the  very  same  mode  of  that  which  is 
infinite,  encompassing  itaelf,-^which  is  a  direct 
contradiction»  and  abaoluteiy  impossible. 

4.  Still,  bowaver,  we  must  suppose,  that  the 
Divine  Being  knows  itself,  and  this  can  never  be 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  only  one  single  mode  oi 
subsistence.  There  must,  •  therefore,  be  distinct 
modes  pf  subsistrace  in  the  Divine  Essence,  by 
which  one  mode  can  see  and  know  itself  in  ano- 
ther, and  compare  itself  with  another.  And  this 
is  absolutely  impossible  upon  any  other  principle 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  proves, 
that  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  must 
subsist  ia  three  distinct  nodes  or  persons.  This 
principle  removes  all  difficulties,  and  presents  a 
%vay  of  demonstration  to  the  truth  of  the  doc* 
trine ;  fully  satisfies  the  most  rigorous  investiga-^ 
tion,  by  fair  and  legitimate  inductive  reasoning  ; 
and  eorresponds  exactly  with  revelation. 

5,  Take  for  an  example  the  divine  goodness,-~ 
aiid  SMppoM  this  goodmesi^  according  to  the  fore* 
going  law  of  the  Divine  Nature,  subsisting  dis- 
tinqtly,  not  separately,  in  twa  modes  or  persona 
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in  t\^  Divine  Essence  t  And  suppose  thefie  modes 
or  persons  subsisting  in  an  incommunicable  rela- 
tion to  one  another ;  then  we  must  suppose  that, 
ill  one  mode  or  person,  the  divine  goodness  sub- 
sists distinctly,  not  separately,  from  that  in  which 
it  subsists  in  another :  And  suppose  each  of  these 
modes  or  persons  having  the  whole  cf£  the  divine 
goodness  subsisting  in  itself,  in  a  manner  distinct 
from  that  which  it  does  in  the  other ;  and  sup- 
posing each  standing  in  an  incommunicable  rela- 
tion to  one  another ; — in  this  view,  we  perceive 
the  divine  goodness,  together  with  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  distinguished,  and  dis- 
tinguished only,  not  separated,  in  personality. 
And  as  the  Divine  Essence  is  simple,  uniform, 
and  indivisible,  and  the  divine  goodness  the  very 
same,  subsisting  in  distinct  personality,  according 
to  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections ;  the  Divine  Nature  must  partake  of 
each  and  of  both  these  distinctions  equally ;  and 
it  clearly  follows,  that  so  does  the  divine  good- 
ness. And,  partaking  of  each  and  of  both,  it 
can  only  do  so  in  personality  :  distinction  implies 
two,  and  union  implies  one.  Thus,  in  person- 
ality, there  must  necessarily  and  naturally  arise 
a  third  mode  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  or  a  third  person. 

Or,  which  is  the  very  same,  the  Divine  Nature 
subsisting  in  distinction,  and  partaking  wholly  of 
that  distinction,  in  each  and  in  both  the  modes 
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of  distinction!  it  must  necessarily  and  naturally 
partake  of  each  and  of  both,  equally,  and  thus 
.subsist  in  a  mode  distinct  from  each  and  from 
both  the  other  two,  and  stand  in  an  incommuni- 
cable relation  to  each  and  to  both. 

Or,  we  may  say,  with  equal  truth,  and  force  of 
reason,  that  as  we  perceive  the  Divine  Essence 
must  subsist  in  two  distinct  modes,  and  this  Es- 
sence being  simple,  uniform,  and  absolute,  and 
the  divine  intelligence,  as  well  as  goodness,  being 
active  and  operative  in  its  principle, — these  two 
distinct  nK)des  communicate,  in  this  simple,  ac^- 
tive  principle,  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections,  that  they  may  subsist  in  a  mode 
distinct  from  each,  and  stand  in  an  incommuni- 
cable relation  to  each ;  and  the  Essence,  perfec- 
tions, and  mode,  thus  communicated,  constitute 
personality  ;  and  thus  we  perceive  a  third  mode 
of  subsistence,  or  persons,  in  the  Divine  Essence : 
so  that  there  are  three,  and  there  can  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  three,  distinct  modes  of  sub- 
sistence,  or  persons,  in  the  Divine  Essence,  stand- 
ing in  an  incommunicable  relation  to  each  other. 
And  these  distinct  modes  of  subsistence,  or  per- 
.sons,  are  as  necessary  to  the  existence,  perfec-* 
.tion,  and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  any 
of  the  divine  perfections  are  ;  and  constitute  the 
absolute  consummation  of  the  Divine  Being. 
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A  view  of  the  equaUfy  qfthe  disUnct  modes  of  sub* 
sistencef  or  persons^  in  the  Divine  Essence. 

6*  These  modes  are  constituted,  necessarily 
aad  essentially,  by  the  peculiar  law  of  the  con- 
stitution and  ecoBomy  of  the  activity,  energy^ 
operation,  and  influence,  of  the  life,  intelligencey 
moral  excellence,  and  efficiency,  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections :  therefore  these  nM»les 
or  persons  have  neither  superiority  nor  inferiority 
among  themselves ;  nor  is  the  priority  which  we  * 
observe  in  reasoning,  a  priority  of  time,  of  dig- 
nity, excellence,  or  nature,  but  merely  a  priority  • 
<^ order;  each  mode  or  person  being  co-essen*- 
tial,  co-equal,  co^etemal,  co  immense,  and  co- 
immutable,  in  all  respects,  with  the  other:  the 
wiiole  subsisting  distinctly,  not  separately,  by  the  : 
necessary  law  already  mentioned,  in  order  to  the  : 
exercise  ttf  the  divine  inteiligence,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  immensity. df  the  divine  goodness, 
and  in  order  to  the  self-existenoef  perfection,  and ' 
happiness  af  the  Divine;  Being. 

7.  Now,  upon  the  principle  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  we  can  demonstrate,  and  reasonably 
conceive,  how  the  Divine  Being  can  know  the 
immensity,  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  its  owii 
goodness,  according  to  its  own  nature ;  for,  each 
of  these  modes  or  persons,  subsisting  distinctly, 
in  an  incommunicable  relation  to  the  other^  by 
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tlie  exercise  of  tHe  divine  intelligence,  sees»  if  we 
may  so  speak,  and  knows  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  both  natural  and  moraUas 
subsisting  in  the  other,  and  partaking  of  the  same 
nature  aa  subsisting  in  itself;  the  goodness  of 
the  Divine  Nature  subsisting  in  each,  in  nil  ita 
absolute  immensity.  And  thus  objects  or  per«^ 
sons  are  found  in  the  Divipie  Essence,  upon 
which,  each  mode  or  person  can  exercise  the 
divine  intellectual  or  perceptive  powers,  in  the 
full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ^vine  perfec* 
tions,  natural  and  i»oral;  or  a  compafison  can 
be  feund  in  the  Divine  Essence,  upoB  vkick, 
each  mode  ^an  intuitively  knoiw  the  whole  dtvine 
perfeetioDs,  natural  and  moral.  Each  of  these 
modes  or  persons,  necessarily,  mutualty,  aod  r^ 
ciprocally  b^olds  itself  in  the  other,  and  thet^ 
aecordihg  to  the  peculiar  law  of  the  coostituiiot], 
and  economy  of  the  Divine  Easenee  and  perfec*- 
tions^  eonsistent  with  the  fuU  and  perfect  exer* 
cise  of  the  divine  intelligence^  and  consistent 
wdth  the  consummation  of  the  very  existence^ 
perfection,  and  happinesa  of  the  Divine  Being, 


The  exercise  qf  the  divine  intelHgence  never  hnd  m 
beginnings  and  never  mU  have  an  end. 

8.  There  never  was  a  time  when'  the  exercise 
of  the  divine  intelligence^  by  these  distinct  modes 
of  subsistence  ia  the  Divine  Essence^  began ;— ^ 
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there  oevdr  wiU  be  a  time  when  it  «rill  etni  t  it  is 
co-equaU  ooeteniaK  and  co-immetide,  with  the 
azistence  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections 
themselves;  and  arises,  necessarily  and  esseit- 
tially^  out  cf  the  peculiar  law  of  the  constitutioti 
Md  eoonotn3r  cf  the  activity,  energy,  operation, 
«id  infloenee  of  the  divine  lifb,  inteliigence,  mo- 
ral excellence,  and  efficiency  of  the  Divine  £s- 
•eiice,  as  subsisttiig  in  these  distinct  modes.*-^ 
And  it  is  just  as  absolutely  necessary  knd  essen- 
tial to  the  Divine  Being,  as  it  is  to  exist.  And 
it  is  as  necessary  for  each  of  the  divine  distinct 
peiMns  to  exercise  the  whole  of  the  divine  intel- 
lectual or  perceptive  powers,  to  see  and  to  knoi^ 
the  whole  of  the  divine  goodness  in  the  other, 
and  in  itsdf,  niiffually,  reciprocally,  co-equally, 
and  oo^-etemally/  in  ord^r  that  the  Divine  Being 
May  have  a  full  and  peifect  knowledge  of  the 
ismnensity  of  its  own  goodfless«-^as  it  is  for  the 
Divine  Being  to  tihU 

9.  And  reason,  careftilly  investigating  the  di- 
vine goodness  on  the  foregoing  principles,  clearly 
perceivei,  that  it  subsists  in  the  first  mode  or 
person,  in  a  manner  distinct  from  that  in  which 
it  subsists  in  the  second^  in  all  its  immensity, 
and  stands  in  an  incommunicable  relation  to  the 
seeond )  and  reetsoo,  Purveying  the  divine  good^* 
ness,  as  subsisting  in  the  second  mode,  discovers, 
that  it  subsets  in  a  manner  distinct  from  what  it 
in  the  first,  and  stands  in  an  incommuni- 
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cable  relation  to  the  first*  And  because  tlie 
Divine  Essence  is  simple  and  indivisible,  reaaon^ 
pursuing  this  subject  of  the  divine  goodness,  4iiCk 
cording  to  the  foregoing  laws,  as  subsistifig  dii^ 
tinctly  in  each  of  these  two  first  modes,  discover^ 
that  the  Divine  Essence  must  partake  of  eMh 
^nd  of  both  these  modes  of*  subsistence ;  and> 
.partaking  of  ^ach  and  of  both»  it  must  do  .so  in 
personality:  distinction  implies  two,  and  ubiob 
implies  one.  Thus,  in  personality,  a  third  mode 
or  person  must  necessarily  and  essentially  arise 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  subsisting  in  a  manner 
distinct  from  each  and  frqm  both  the  other 
two,  and  must  ^tand  in  an  incommunicable  rela-> 
tion  to  each  and  to  both. 

All  this  appears  every  way  consistent  M^ith 
roason,  and  points  out  that  there  must  be  thhee, 
and  that  there  can  be  neither  more  Qor  less  tiian 
thrcje,  divine  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence. 
For  besides  this  third  mode  or  person,  there  can- 
not possibly  arise  any  other  in  the  Divine  Essence. 

V 

The  imjiassibiUh/  qfmore  than  three4 

The  second  person  necessarily  and  essentially 
prises  in  the  Divine  Essence,  as  well  as  the  first, 
jiccording  to  the  law  already  mentioned,  each 
being  co^essential,  co-equal,  co-eternal,  and  cof 
immense,  in  the  Divine  Essence ;  or,  according 
to  the  foregoing  law  I  which  is  ab$oluteIy  neee^ 
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wry  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Divine  Being, 
because  it  is  a  peculiar  perfection  of  the  Divine 
Sssence— the  first,  being  necessarily  constituted, 
consistently-  with  real  distinction  of  personality, 
by  necessarily  communicating  the  whole  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
divine  intelligence  and  goodness,  in  all  immen- 
sity, thereby  constitutes  the  second^  Now,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  first  could  communicate  no  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections, natural  and  moral ;  for  more  there  can« 
Dot  be  in  the  Divine  Being:  and  it  could  com- 
iDumcate  no  less,  except  the  Divine  Essence 
were  divisible,  which  is  impossible:  and  it  is 
equally  plain,  that  as  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections  are  distinguished  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond persons,  and'  as  the  Divine  Essence  is  sim* 
pie  and  indivisible,  it  must  partake  of  this  dis- 
tinction, which  is  necessary  aud  natural  to  itself,- 
and  if  it  naturally  partake  of  this  distinction,  it 
must  do  so  in  personality,  for  the  distinction  con* 
sists  of  nothing  but  personality  ;  and  the  essence 
naturally  partaking  of  this  distinct  personality, 
or  distinct  modes  of  subsistence,  a  third  person 
inust  naturally,  necessarily,  and  essentially  arise 
in  the  Divine  Essence. 

Or,  the  first  and  second  naturally  and  necessa- 
rily communicating,  according*  to  the  foregoing 
law,  in  one  joint,  active  principle,  the  whole  of 
the  Divine  Essqnce  and  perfections,  together  with 
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the  whole  of  the  divine  intelligence  and  |;iDodnes8f 
in  all  their  immen8ity«  and  by  this  coainuiiica-* 
tion  nuturally  and  necessarily  constituting  a  thirds 
they  oould  communicate  no  more :  for  what  can 
be  more  than  eternity,  immensity,  and  immuta^ 
bility ;  and  they  could  communicate  no  less,  ex* 
cept  the  Divine  Essence  Were  divisiblci  which  is 
absolutdy  impossible. 

And  as  (me  person  could  communicate  neither 
more  nor  less,  and  as  the  two  persons  could  com* 
municate  neither  more  nor  less,  and  as  this  com* 
munication,  by  the  two,  is  in  one  joint,  absolute^ 
active  principle,  and  by  this  commnnication  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections  subsist  distinctly 
in  the  thirds  from  that  in  which  they  do  in  eadi 
and  in  both  the  first  two,  a  final  union,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  of  personality  is  necessarily,  essentiallyv 
and  naturally  established  in  this  third  person; 
and  a  final  or  eternal  close,  or  termination,  if  Wtf 
may  so  speak,  is  put  to  all  farther  communica- 
tion of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  inf 
this  third :  so  that  the  third  conid  not  commntii- 
cate  the  Divine  E^ence  and  perfections  by  it* 
self,  nor  could  it  join  in  the  very  same  principle 
with  the  two  first ;  that  principle  being  absolute^ 
ly  united  in  itself,  in  personality,  in  the  third,  all 
£uther  communication  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
peifections  is  for  ever  sealed,  and  shut  up« 
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Another  method  qf  demonstration^ 

10.  It  will  be  observecU  that  we  have  all  along 
proved  that  the  principle  of  the  communication 
of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections^  is  founded 
upon  the  peculiar  law  of  the  constitutioD  and 
economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections. 
According  to  this  law,  communication  must  be- 
gin  by  some  of  the  persons,  and  that  by  whom  it 
begins,  we  call  the  first.  And  it  is  evident,  that 
this  mode  or  person  can  neither  communicate  iU 
se\£,  nor  be  communicated  by  another^  without 
being  destroyed,  because  it  is  the  sonrce  or  origin 
of  Gommunicatioa  itself.  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
secved  through  the  whole  of  this  reasoning,  that 
that  which  is  communicated,  cannot  be  commu^ 
nicated  again,  without  destroying  the  person 
conatituted  by  the  first  communication^— Now, 
if  the  communication  of  the  Divine  Essence 
sKod  perfections^  which  constitutes  the  third  mode 
or  person,  were  made  either  by  the  first  or  by  the 
second,  individually,  it  is  plain  there  might  be  a 
commanicatioQ  to  a  fourth  also:  but  afler  the 
commmiication  by  the  first,  which  constitutes  the 
personality  of  the  second,  this  i&impossible ;  for 
after  that  conuBunication,  tlie  jDivine  Essence 
and  perfections  must  necessarily  and  naturally 
subsist  in  distiiK^ion.  Therefore  it  is  absolut^ 
inqposaible  that  any  other  communication  of  the 
essence  and  perfections  could  be  made  by  oim 
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person  individually,  and  without  regard  to  the 
other,  without  destroying  that  other.  For  not- 
withstanding the  communication  by  the  first,  the 
essence  and  perfections  are  the  very  same  in  the 
second,  that  they  are  in  the  first.  They  are  in 
no  respect  different,  except  in  the  distinct  mode 
of  subsistence.  Therefore  whatever  perfection 
is  exerted  or  manifested  by  the  one,  is  also  ex- 
erted or  manifested  by  the  other,  equally  at  the 
very  same  time.  For  example^  we  suppose  in- 
telligences—and as  the  divine  intelligence  is  the 
very  same  in  each,  and  in  all  respects  the  very 
same,  except  the  distinct  mode  of  subsistence,— 
if  it  be  exercised  or  manifested  at  all,  according, 
to  its  own  nature,  it  must  be  by  each  and  by 
both,  at  the  very  same  time,  in  communication  ; 
and  this  necessarily  constitutes  a  third  mode  of 
the  subsistence  or  personality  of  the  divine  intel- 
ligence, constituted  by  partaking  of  personality 
from  each  and  from  both  the  other  two,  and 
comprehending  personality  in  union,  in  one  dis- 
tinct mode  of  subsistence. 

And  after  this  necessary  communication  by 
each  and  by  both  the  two  first,  wiiich  constitutes 
tiie  personality  of  the  third,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible that  any  other  communication  could 
take  place,  without  destroying  this  union  of  per*, 
sonality  in  the  third;  and  if  you  destroy  this 
union  of  personality  in  the  third,  you  destroy  the 
tiiirif  person  entirely;  and  if  you  destroy  tha 
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third  person,  you  destroy  the  'Divitie  Essence 
and  perfections  entirely,  which  is  impossible  to 
^e  admitted,  because  it  is  absurd,  and  contrary 
to  all  reason.  While  we  contemplate  personality 
as  distinct,  in  the  two  first,  we  perceive  it  po&- 
aible,  and  even  natural,  to  be  united  in  the  third; 
but  after  we  contemplate  it  as  necessarily  united 
in  the  third,  it  is  also  absolutely  impossible  for 
us  to  conceive,  how  that  which  is  necessarily  and 
naturally  united,  eternally,  immensely,  and  im« 
mutably,  could  be  separated ;  for  if  it  be  sepa^ 
rated,  it  must  be  separated  eternally,  immensely, 
and  immutably,  and  thi^s  the  union  and  separation 
would  destroy  each  other  completely :  and  with* 
out  a  separation,  there  could  be  no  cbmmunica<- 
cation  to  a  fourth.  It  is,  therefore,  as  clear  as 
demonstration  can  make  it,  that  there  can  be  no 
^communication  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections made,  so  as  to  constitute  a  fourth  mode 
of  subsistence,  or  person,  in  the  Divine  Essen.ce, 
without  entirely  destroying  the  Divine  Being  al- 
together, which  is  the  height  of  absurdity ;  there« 
ibre,  there  must  be  three,  and  there  can  be  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  three,  divine  persons  in 
the  Divine  Essence. 

And  thus  we  prove  and  demonstrate,  that  it  is 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  all  communication  of 
ihe  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  to  terminate 
and  cease  for  ever  in  the  third  person,  as  it  is  foy 
the  Divine  I^eing  to  exist.    And.  this  terpiin.%. 
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tiotit  and  fi»al  close  of  all  cpmmunication  of  the 
IDivine  Nature  in  the  third,  presents  us  with  a 
view  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  subsisting  in  three 
distinct  modes  or  persons;  the  very  same  doc- 
trine which  revelation  teaches,  and  which  the 
holy  Scriptures  call  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  demonstration  proves,  that 
these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  substance^ 
equal  in  power  and  glory*  And  the  divine  in- 
telligence, necessarily  subsisting  in  each  of  these 
modes,  and  necessarily  exercised  by  each  of  them, 
according  to  its  own  nature,  sees  and  knows,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  the  divine  goodness,  in  all  its 
immensity,  in  the  other,  mutually,  reciprocallyt 
co-equally,  co*eternally,  co-immensely,  and  co- 
immutably,  by  the  necessary  law  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfection^.  Hence  it  is  as  evident 
as  demonstration  can  make  it,  that  the  Divine 
Being,  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  intellectual  or 
perceptive  powers,  intuitively  knows  its  own 
goodness,  in  all  immensity,  and  all^  the  other 
divine  perfections,  natural  and  moral,  in  the  ful- 
lest extent  of  the  Divine  Nature ;  and  the  excel- 
lency, the  majesty,  and  the  glory  of  its  own 
being,  only  on  the  principle  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

1 1 .  And  hence,  as  all  the  knowledge  of  a  crea- 
ted being  is  derived  from  the  Creator,  so  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  uncreated  Being  is  derived  from 
the  source  of  its  own  internal  self-sufficiency. 
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which  19  every  way  adeqaate  to  its  own  beings 
perfection,  and  happiness.  So  tbat^  whHst  the 
inteUigence  of  the  created  mind  is  the  great  me* 
dium  of  its  knowledge  and  enjoyment,  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  uncreated  and  necessarily-existent 
Mind,  is  the  only  medium  of  the  divine  know- 
ledge and  enjoyment,  arising  entirely  from  the 
ineffable  source  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections, as  subsisting  in  three  distinct  modes  or 
persons. 

1 2.  Hence  we  may  venture  to  presume,  with 
due  caution,  that  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind,  or 
^he  intelligence  of  the  Divine  Being,  by  which  it 
fully  and  perfectly  knows  itself,  are  necessary, 
innate,  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  only; 
and,  with  due  respect  to  the  reader,  it  is  humbly 
presumed,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  human  inge- 
nuity to  represent  the  Divine  Being  as  necessa- 
rily and  perfectly  knowing  its  own  perfections^ 
natural  and  moral,  in  all  the  extent  of  their  un« 
created  glory,  upon  any  other  principle. 

In  a  review  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this 
Proposition,  it  will  be  observed,  that  we  have 
rested  the  whole  force  of  reasoning  and  argument 
upon  the  peculiar  and  necessary  law  of  the  con- 
stitution and  economy  of  the  activity,  energy, 
operation,  and  influence,  of  the  divine  life,  intel- 
ligence, moral  excellence,  and  efficiency,  of  the 
divine  perfections^  as  necessarily  inhering  in  the 
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Divine  Esseoce,  and  constituting  the  different 
distinct  modes  or  persons,  by  communication; 
and  upon  the  modes  thus  constituted,  and  the 
incommunicable  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
each  other,  in  distinct  personality, — ^and  upon  the 
distinct  personality, — wq  have  rested  the  whole 
weight  of  the  reasoning  and  arguments  proving 
that  there  must  be  three,  and  that  there  can  be 
iieither  more  nor  less  than  three,  divine  persons 
in  the  Divine  Essence.  The  necessary  and  natu- 
ral activity  of  the  divine  perfections  inheres  also 
in  the  Divine  Essence;  and  upon  this  natural 
and  necessary  activity,  the  whole  arguments  and^ 
reasoning  of  the  communication  of  the  modes 
are  rested ;  and  upon  the  modes,  as  comprehend^ 
inj;  the  essence  and  perfections,  the  reasoning 
and  argument  supporting  the  personality,  arei 
rested;  and  upon  the  distinction  and  union  of 
the  personality,  the  reasoning  and  arguments  are 
rested,  which  support  the  impossibility  of  a  fourth 
person  in  the  Divine  Essence;  and  thus  the; 
whole  reasoning  is  linked  together,  and  forms  a 
connected  chain,  that  refuses  to  be  broken,  or 
separated.* 

*  See  Note  G«  on  the  preceding  Proposition. 
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PROPOSITION    VIII. 

Proving  the  doctrine  from  the  exercise  op 
THE  DIVINE  Intelligence,  in  the  knowledge 
OP  the  immutability  of  the  divine  vera. 

city,  and  ail  other  PERFECTIONa 

[Xdeii/%  iti  the  created  mmd^  and  immutMUfy  in  the 
uncreated^  corresponding — The  created  mind  cannot 
hum  itself  perfectly^  for  want  of  a  source  ofself-know^ 
ledge  within  itself — The  Divine  Mind  cannot  know  its 
own  immntahiliti/^  if  it  subsist  in  one  mode  onlt/ — The 
Divine  Essence  mnst  subsist  in  distinct  modeSj  in  order 
that  the  Divine  Being  may  know  its  own  immutability/ 
— This  exemplified  by  the  divine  veracity — A  brief 
view  of  the  distinct  modes^  objects^  or  persons^-^The 
necessify  of  subsisting  in  three  distinct  modesor  persons 
in  afwtker  view — None  of  the  divine  persons  can  by  ii^ 
self  commmiica^  the  Divme  Essence  and  perfections 
twice^  without  destroying  the  other^  or  itself ^  or  both^ 

1.  In  farther  directing  our  researches  into  the 
natural  and  moral  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being» 
we  shall  find  the  same  doctrine  fully  established, 
by  reasoning  upon  similar  principles  with  respect 
to  the  divine  immutability. 

Perhaps  it  m^y  be  lawful,  and  consistent  with 
metaphysical  accuracy,  to  suppose,  that  immuia» 
bility  in  the  uncreated  Being,  and  identity  in  the 
created  being,  are  similar.  Since  identity  is  an 
essential  perfection  of  the  created  mind,  and 
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necessary  to  its  constitution,  as  being  the  samef 
both  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  Iff 
therefore,  identity  be  an  essential  perfection  be- 
stowed upon  the  created  mind  by  the  Divine 
Being,  we  may,  with  the  strictest  accuracy  of 
reasoning,  infer,  that  there  must  be  a  perfection 
necessarily  inhering  in  the  Divine  Mind,  corre^ 
sponding  to  it ;  which  perfection  can  be  no  other 
than  immutabiKty.  And  that  this  must  be  so,  is 
undeniably  evident,  because  the  divine  self-exist- 
etit  Mind,  the  great  First  Cause  of  all  things, 
must  necessarily  possess  all  perfection ;  and  be- 
cause the  Divine  Being  may  withhold  from  the 
created  being  a  perfection  which  is  necessarily 
inhering  in  the  Divine  Essence,  but  can  bestow 
no  essential  perfection  upon  the  created  being, 
which  it  does  not  necessarily  and  essentially  pos- 
sess in  itself.  There  must,  therefore,  be  immu- 
tability in  the  uncreated  Mind,  as  a  necessary 
and  essential  perfection. 

2.  Now  there  is  no  way  by  which  b  created 
mind  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  its  own 
identity,  but  by  memory  and  comparison ;  and 
ivere  there  but  one  created  mind  in  the  universe, 
and  that  one  mind  had  existed  ten  thousand 
years,  it  could  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
its  own  identity,  because  it  could  not  exercise 
its  own  intellectual  powers  upon  itself,  Jn  the 
way  of  self-knowledge.  But  If  that  creatfed  m^ind 
were  so  constituted^  us  to  subsist  in  more  distinct 
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•modes  thatj  one,  it  could  arrive,  wit?i  certarnty, 
at  the  knowledge  of  its  own  identity,  did  it  sub- 
sist in  three  distinct,  not  separate,  modes;  be- 
cause it  would  then  have  a  source  of  self-knorw- 
ledge  within  itself.  But,  as  by  its  present  con- 
firtittrtion,  it  can  subsist  in  one  mode  only,  ft  l^s 
not  a  source  of  isdf-^owledge  entirely  within 
itself;  therefore  it  can  only  arrive  at  the  imow- 
ledge  of  its  own  identity  by  memiory  exercised 
in  comparison. 

3.  Now,  by  the  fairest  induction  that  ^e  can 
form,  and  dearest  inference  that  we  can  draw, 
if  tfie  Divine  Mind  subsist  in  one  single  mode 
only,  and  can  subsist  in  no  more  than  ome,  we 
presume,  upon  this  hypothesis,  to  affirm,  Aat  it 
cannot  know  its  own  immutability.  How  is  it 
possible  that  it  could?  It  could  not  be  by  me- 
mory*: ft  could  not  be  by  comparison:  it  could 
not  be  by  these  united.  ^Vhere  coirid  memory 
begin?  where  could  it  end,  in  that  which  te 
necessarily  immutable  ?  It  could  not  be' by  com- 
parison with  things  external  to  itsetf,  which  has 
been  already  proved.  For  what  can  be  external, 
in  a  certain  sense',  to  that  which  is  necessarily 
immense  ?  Nothing.  There  can  be  nothing  ex- 
ternal to  that  which  is  infinite.  And,  in  the  way 
of  comparison,  there  can  be  none  between  that 
which  is  uncreated,  and  that  which  is  created. 
This  is  absolutely  impossible.  How  then  shall 
we  ^suppose,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  otily  one 
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mode  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Divine  Essence^ 
that  the  Divine  Being  really  could  know  its  own 
immutability.  It  is  impossible  for  the  created 
intellecjty  however  improved,  either  to  conceive^ 
imagine,  or  explain  this»  AH  that  the  created 
mind  can  da  in  such  researches,  upon  this  hypo- 
thesis, is  only  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being.  But  how  to  account  for  the  way 
in  which  that  Being  knows  itself,  upon  this  hy- 
pothesis, the  created  mind  has  no  capacity.  All 
that  it  can  da,  after  ascertaining  the  necessary 
existence  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  great  First 
Cause,  is  to  stand  amazed  at  the  discovery ;  quite 
overwhelmed  with  the  view  of  some  of  the  divine 
attributes,  discoverable  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  And  after  the  dis-« 
covery  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  some  of  the 
divine  perfections,  in  this  way,  the  created  mind 
must  conclude,  that  the  Divine  Being  must  be 
absolutely  complete  in  all  natural  and  moral  per- 
fections, and  necessarily  and  absolutely  happy 
in  itself;  and  that  as  much  so,  before  creation 
and  providence,  aa  since ;  and  that  it  would  still 
be  as  much  so  as  it  now  is,  were  the  whole  uni> 
verse  for  ever  extinct. 

4.  And  surely  we  must  conceive  it  as  contri- 
buting to  the  divine  enjoyment,  that  the  Divine 
Being  should  know  itself  perfectly ;  and,  of  con- 
sequence, that  it  should  know  its  own  immuta- 
bility, as  well  as  ail  the  other  perfections  of  the 
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Divine  Essence,  both  natural  and  moral.  And 
as  no  created  being  can  understand  how  this  caa 
possibly  be,  upon  the  supposition  of  only  one 
mode  of  the  subsistence  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections ;  and  as  reason  still  argues  that 
it  would  contribute  to  the  divine  ^^yment,  for 
the  Divine  Being  perfectly  to  know  itself;  and 
that  this  perfect  fcnowledge  -of  itsdf  must  exist 
upon  the  principle  of  distinct  objectd  of  c<nnpa» 
rison;  and  as  these  distinct  objects  cannot  be 
found,  nor  this  comparison  be  made,  with  any 
objects  external  to  the  Divine  Beingj—tfaere- 
fore,  these  dirtiact  objects,  and  this  comparison, 
must  necessarily  be  found  within  the  Divine 
Essence  itself.  Hence  it  is  only,  adintra^  that 
we  can  look  for  the  real  source,  and  the  perfect 
exercise,  •  of  the  divine  knowledge.  And  it  is 
only  upon  the  principle  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections  subsisting  in  more  modes  than 
one,  by  an  incommunicable  relation  oi  one  of 
these  modes  to  the  other,  that  we  can  wasonably 
account  for  the  possibility  of  these  distinct  ob- 
jects as  a  standard  of  comparison,  ad  intra.  And 
this  is  the  only  way  we  can  possibly  conceive  or 
imagine,  that  the  Divine  Being  perfectly  know^ 
its  own  immutability. 

5.  According  to  this  reasoning,  tiiere  must  be 
more  distinct  modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons, 
than  one,  in  the  Divine  Essence^  otherwise  the 
Divine  Being  could  not  perfectly  know  iti  ova 
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immutability.  And  if  there  be  BMre  dittiact 
nodes  than  one,  of  the  aubsieteace  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  this  can  only  be»  upea 
the  principle  of  comifiimication,  already  sa  u»* 
deniaUy  eatahliahed*  This  is  tlie  very  same  aa 
to  say,  that  cme  distinct  mode  of  the  subsisteiice 
of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections^  beit^  it* 
aelf  constituted  by  the  foregoing  law»  necessarily 
and  naturally  communicates  the  wliole  of  tlie 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  that  they  may 
subsist  distinctly,  not  separately,  from  that  in 
\ifhich  they  do  in  itself:  and  thereby,  naturaUy 
and  necessarily,  from  everlasting  to  everlastings 
constituting  a  second  person,  standing  in.  an  in* 
comtnuHicable  relation  to  itself.  Aiid  as  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections  must  aobsist  in 
distinct  modes,  and  as  the  Divine  Nature  is  sia* 
pie,  imiform,  and  indivisible,  it  must  partake  o£ 
each  and  of  both  these  distinct  nodes ;  and,  par- 
taking of  each  and  of  both,  it  must  do  so  in  per-* 
fionality,  because  the  distinction  is  in  nothing  else 
but  personality.  And  if  it  do  so  in  personality^ 
distinct  from  each  and  from  both,  there  mwt 
subsist  in  the  Divine  Essence  a  third  mode  cr 
person,  having  in  itself  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  subsisting  in  a  mode 
different  from  what  they  do  in  eadi  and  in  both 
the  two  first,  and  standing  in  an  incommunieable 
arelatioQ  to  each  and  to  both  the  two  firet :  Or, 
b^  aootber  luode  of  reasoning,  wesay,--^aa  tliect 
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uMist  be  two  distinct  mod^s  or  persons*  and  as 
the  Divine  Essence  mu3t  be  simple,  uniformy  and 
absolute,  in  the  activity  and  energy  of  its  own 
nature,  in  life,  intelligence*  moral  excellence* 
and  efficiency,  according  to  the  law  of  these,  the 
two  fifiit  modes,  in  one  joint,  active  principle, 
must  equally  communicate  the  whole  of  the  Di« 
vine  Essence  and  perfections,  that  they  may  sub* 
«iat  in  a  mode  distinct,  not  separate,  from  what 
they  do  in  each  and  in  both  themselves,  and 
standing  in  an  incommunicable  relation  to  each 
and  to  both;  and  this  communication,  which 
never  had  a  beginning,  and  never  can  have  an 
rad,  according  to  the  law  already  mentioned* 
constitutes  a  third  mode  or  person. 

6.  Now,  it  is  upon  the  principle  of  these  three 
distinct,  not  separate*  modes  of  the  subsistence 
of  tlie  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  or  these 
three  distinct  ol^jects  or  persons,  that  the  Divine 
Being  can  exercise  its  own  intelligence,  in  fully 
and  perfectly  knowing  its  own  immutability ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered,  as  already  stated,  that 
this  does  not  imply  any  inequality  among  these 
divine  persons,  in  any  way  whatever ;  but  it  ar« 
i;ues,  that  it  is  as  necessary  and  essential  for  the 
Pivine  Essence  to  subsist  in  these  three  distinct 
modes  or  persons,  as  it  is  for  the  Divine  Being  to 
exist.  And  the  priority  here  mentioned*  is  not 
a  priority  of  time,  of  dignity,  or  of  nature,  but 
{Hdy  fk  priority  of  order  -*  and  by  the  exercise  of 

K  4 
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the  divine  intelligence  in  this  order,  the  Diviiie 
Being  knows  its  own  immutability  perfectly. — 
Suppose  the  divine  veracity  as  the  example  upon 
which  the  distinct  modes  of  subsistence,  objects, 
or  persons,  exercise  the  divine  intelligence; — 
upon  the  principle  of  three  distinct  modes  of 
subsistence,  objects,  or  persons,  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  the  one  mode,  object,  or  person,  dis- 
tinct, though  not  separate,  from  the  other ;  and 
seeing  and  knowing  the  divine  veracity  to  be  the 
same  in  the  other  that  it  is  in  itself,  absolutely, 
simply,  and  invariably ;  and  this  act  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  divine  intelligence  seeing  and  knowing 
itself,  being  essential  and  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Divine  Being :  Of  consequence,  this 
seeing  and  knowing  the  divine  veracity,  by  one 
mode  of  subsistence,  or  by  one  person  in  another, 
never  had  a  beginning, — never  will  have  an  end, 
— never  will  have  limitation,-^never  will  cease ; 
but  is  commensurate,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
Divine  Essence  and  peifections.  From  this,  at 
once,  we  discover  a  way .  by  which  we  can  con- 
ceive of  the  Divine  Being,  as  perfectly  knowing 
Its  own  immutability,  and  that  upon  the  fairest, 
most  satisfactory,  most  cogent,  and  convincing 
train  of  reasoning  and  argument.  For  each  of 
these  divine  modes,  objects,  or  persons,  seeing 
and  knowing  the  divine  veracity,  in  its  absolute 
nnd  perfect  immutability,  in  the  other,  and  in  it- 
self, mutually  and  reciproeally,  by  the  law  of  the 
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activity,  energy,  and  influence,  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections,  the  intelligence  of  the  Divine  Being 
is  exercised  in  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  know- 
ledge of  its  own  immutability;  and  upon  no 
other  principle  than  this  are  we  able  to  conceive, 
how  the  Divine  Being  can  know  its  own  immu- 
tability. 

7.  Either,  then,  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections must,  necessarily  and  essentially,  subsist 
in  three  distinct  modes,  objects,  or  persons,  ne- 
cessarily standing  in  an  incommunicable  relation 
the  one  to  the  other,  or  we  are  not  able  to  con- 
ceive how  the  Diving  Being  can  know  its  own 
immutability. 

And  it  is  equally  plain  and  evident,  as  we  have 
already  proved,  and  shall,  in  another  met-hod, 
shortly  prove  again,  that  as  there  must  be  three, 
so  there  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  three, 
distinct  modes,  objects,  or  persons,  in  the  Divine 
Essence ;  and  that  these  three  subsist  distinctly, 
not  separately,  and  in  an  incommunicable  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  as  necessarily  as  the  Divine 
Being  itself  exists. 

A  brief  view  of  the  distinct  modes,  oI?jects,  or  persons. 

9 

The  first  mode  has  all  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfectiihis,  together  with  the  immutable  veracity 
subsisting  in  itself,-  in  the  distinction  of  personal- 
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ity,  and  stands  in  the  incoEHOwicable  nlation  ef 
the  first  in  orders 

The  second,  being  aeoessarily,  naturaUy»  and 
eternally  coostituted»  by  the  communicadon  of 
tlie  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections* 
to^^ther  with  immutable  veracity,  from  the  first  ( 
and  the  seiHind^  being  thus  naturally  and  oeceaaar* 
rily  constituted*  subsists  in  the  distinct  and  ia« 
communicable  relation  of  the  second  in  order. 

And  by  reason  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility 
of  the  Divine  Essence*  because  these  two  distinet 
modes  necessarily  stand  in  this  incommunicable 
relation  to  each  other,  and  the  Divine  Essence  parr 
taking  of  that  distinct  subsistence  in  relation,  tbero 
must,  necessarily,  essentially,  and  eternally,  arise 
a  third  mode  or  person,  partaking  of  personality 
from  each  and  from  both  the  two  first ;  and  atand? 
ing  in  an  incommunicable  relation  to  eaeb  and  to 
both,  and  having  all  the  Divine  Essence  and  per^ 
fections,  together  with  immutaUe  veracity*  sub* 
sisting  in  itself,  and  standing  in  the  ineommuni- 
oable  relation  of  third  in  order :  Or,  proving  the 
fact  by  another  method  of  reasoning,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  peculiar  law  of  the  constitution 
and  economy  of  the  activity,  energy,  and  opera* 
tion,  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections ;-« 
the  first  and  second  modes  or  persons,  in  one 
joint,  active  principle,  communicate  the  whole  of 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  that  they 
may  subsist  in  a  mode  distinct  from  that  iii  wbidi 
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tbqr  ^  in  each  a»d  in  both  themselv«u    Now, 

we  maj  observe,  that  no  one  of  the  two  firsts  bjir 

ksilf;  c(hM  commuttieale  the  whole  of  the  Di- 

Tine  Esftenee  and  perfections  ta  the  third ;  the 

active  pnnciple  being'  the  vcxy  same  in  both^ 

thoHgb  dtatinct  in  the  order  of  subsisteace,  can 

milker  be  exeneised  hf  the  first,  nor  by  the  8e« 

cewd,  individually.     If  the  prinei^e  act  or  ope* 

rate  nt  all,  it  must  be  by  each  and  by  both  a^ke : 

ami  if  ft  operate  at  all  by  each  and  by  both  aUket 

this  operation  nrost  oonrtitiite  a  third  mode  or 

person,  and  &rther  it  cannot  go  in  personaUty. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  tlmt  the  secoad  can« 

not  recomiBunieate  baqk  to  the  first,  without  de« 

stroytn^  i4»elf,  which  is  impossible;    and  it  is 

efualiy  certain,  the  third  eafmot  recommunicate 

back  to  the  first  and  second*  nor  to  either,  aor  to 

b«thi  without  destroying  itself,  which  is  ioipos* 

sible.    In  tifie  two  first,  the  personality  of  the 

Divine  Essence  is  in  distinction :  in  the  thirds 

this  (ttstinet  personality  of  the  Divine  Essence  is 

ia  imioii;   and  simple  distinction,    and  simple 

union,  oooalitute  all  the  modes  of  distinct  sub* 

siatence  in  the  Divine  Essence,  and  is  all  that  the 

huosan  mind  can  conceive,  consistent  with  rea« 

son;  for  thia  third  unites  in  itself  the  dtstinctioil 

which  subsists  between  the  twa  first,  and  thus 

necenaiily,  essentialltf,  and  naturally  closes,  and 

iimts  up  for  ever,  all"  farther  communicatioo  of 

thp^  Dlvifie  Essence  and  perfections.  ; 
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And  these  distinct  modes,  and  these  ii 
nicable  relations,  are  necessary  and  essential  to 
the  existence,  perfection,  and  bap(»ness,  of  the 
Divine  Being ;  and  by  them  the  intelligence  of 
the  Divine  Being  is  exercised,  necessarily  and 
naturally,  without  beginning  and  without  end,  in 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  its  own  immutable  vera- 
city, entirely  independent  of  all  created  beings. 

8.  Hence,  as  it  is  impossible,  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis  of  one  mode  of  distinct  subsistence  only, 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  to  discover,  either  a 
priorif  or  a  posteriory  that  the  Divine  Being 
has  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  all  its  own 
natural  and  moral  perfections,  so  it  is  equally 
impossible,  a  priori^  to  prove,  that  the  works  of 
creation  and  providence  are  the  effects  of  an  in- 
teliigent  First  Cause.  And  hence  it  undeniaUy 
follows,  that  all  reasonii^  and  arguments,  a  pos^ 
terioru  proving  the  Divine  Being  to  be  intelli- 
gent, ou^t  to  be  considered,  each  and  every  one 
in  particular,  as  clearly  supporting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  to  be, 
necessarily  and  essentially,  subsisting  in  more 
distinct  modes  than  one,  and  that  these  distinct 
modes  or  persons  stand  in  an  incommunicidble 
relation  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  they  can  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  three*  For  intelligence 
can  act  in  no  other  way  in  the  Divine  Essence^ 
M  far  as  we  know,  either  in  volition  or  optratioiu 
uccoxdxng  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being  f 
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for  intelligence  must  act  according  to  the  nature 
of  every  being  possessed  of  it ;  and  if  so»  it  must 
act  in  tbe  Divine  Being,  upon  the  principle  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  because  the  Divine 
Nature  subsists  in  three  distinct  modes  or  per- 
sons, as  already  clearly  demonstrated.  If  the 
Divine  Essence  be  a  necessary  principle  of  spiri- 
tual life,  that  life  must  be  intelligent,  for  all 
created  life  is  more  or  less  so;  and  the  divine 
life  must  be  every  way  absolute,  perfect,  inde- 
pendent, and  adequate  to  its  own  existence,  per- 
fection, and  happiness ;  and  must,  therefore,  ne- 
cessarily and  essentially,  possess  intelligence, 
according  to  its  own  nature ;  for  intelligence  is 
derived  from  the  nature,  and  knowledge  is  de- 
rived from  the  intelligence,  of  every  being  pos- 
sessed of  it.  No  reasoning  can  be  more  legiti- 
mate than  this. 

Intelligence,  in  some  degree  or  other,  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  and  enjoy- 
ment of  every  created,  animated  being,  created 
beings. continue  their  existence  by  their  intelli- 
gence, and  enjoy  their  portion  of  happiness  by 
external  assistance  or  influence  of  one  kind  or 
other. 

Now,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  conceive,  how 
a  created  intelligent  being  could  enjoy  all  the 
happiness  of  which  it  is  capable  in  the  present 
life,  were  there  no  other  intelligent  beings  in  the 
universe^  but  itself  alone.    And  if  we  may  sup* 
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pose  tfiis  being,  human  w  atigefic,  it  coald  not 
enjoy  happiness  in  the  i^orW  to  come,  nor  even 
continue  in  existence,  without  the  inmiediate 
agency,  inftuence,  and  support,  of  tfie  Creator 
and  Preser\''er  of  affl.  In  such  a  solitary  situation 
as  we  now  suppose,  the,  human  soul  coufd  never 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  its  own  powers  and 
faculties,  nor  experienee  that  happiness  of 'which 
it  is  capable. 

9.  Whatever  perfection  we  may  ascrfbe  to  the 
Divine  Being,  as  ^  necessary  principle  of  intelK- 
gent  life,  every  way  adequate  ti>  its  own  exist- 
ence, perfection,  and  happiness,  contemplating  it 
'before  creation  and  providence,  we  must  con- 
sider it  as  solitary,  whatever  eternity,  immensity, 
or  immutability,  we  may  ascribe  to  it.  Stifl,  in 
this  view,  we  must  consider  it  as  alone ;  atid  xf 
to  this  we  add  the  affirmation,  that  it  must  ^ub- 
list  in  one  mode  only ;  upon  this  hypothesis,  na 
created  ingenuity  can  conceive  or  imagine  ra- 
tionally, how  it  can  be  adequate  to  its  own  exist- 
ence, perfection,  and  happiness,  or  how  it  can 
"perfectly  know  its  own  unity  and  simplicity,  and 
all  its  own  perfections,  Natural  and  moral,  in  all 
their  unlimited  and  uncreated  immensity.  For 
as  is  the  nature,  so  is  the  intelligence,  and  as  is 
the  inteUigence,  so  is  the  knowledge,  of  every 
being  possessed  of  it. 

Now,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being  to 
subsist  in  three  distinct  modes  j  and  according 
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to  f^iii  nature*  the  divine  intelligence  must  tv/b* 
rist  in  tlie  same;  and  according  to  this  intelli* 
gence»  the  divine  knowledge  must  be  underivedt 
attd  exercised  in  three  distinct  modes  of  subsist- 
ence«  Now»  if  any  man  will  deny  this»  and  affirm 
that  the  Divine  Nature  subsists  in  one  mode  on- 
ly ;  that  the  divine  intelUgence  does  the  same ; 
and  that  the  divine  knowledge  must  act  and  ope^- 
rate  in  this  one  mode  on!y,^-*we  leave  that  man 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  opinion. 

lO.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  Divine  Being 
tonld  know  itself  in  the  same  way  thut  created 
rational  beings  arrive  at  tlie  knowledge  of  their 
own  unity,  powers,  and  faculties^  For  this,  erea»- 
ted  minds  could  never  do,  without  external  infic^ 
ence  and  assistance ;  and  surely,  eictemal  influ- 
ence and  assistance,  the  independent  uncreated 
iiSind  could  never  have.  Por  creation  and  pro- 
vidence, with  aH  their  varieties,  never  could,  not 
ever  can,  tjontribute,  in  the  smallest  degree,  at 
any  time,  either  to  the  intelligence  or  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  Being. 

This  glorious,  this  great,  and  exalted  Being, 
tnust,  therefore,  necessarily  and  essenfcrally,  pos- 
«ss  within  itself,  entirely  independent  of  all  crea^ 
ted  %eings,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  its^,  of  its 
Hxwn  essetice,  and  of  its  own  perfections,  natairal 
and  moral ;  ^wd,  by  cleiiT  consefjtrence,  its  OMrn 
"eternity,  immensity,  amd  immutability ;  and  this, 
^e  venture  humbly  to  presume,  it  cannot  do,  up- 
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on  the  hypothesis  of  only  one  mode  of  subaisit* 
ence,  or  only  one  person,  in  the  Divine  Essence* 

The  necessity  of  subsisting  in  three  distinct  modes 
or  persons,  demonstrated  in  another  way. 

11.  The  Divine  Essence  must,  therefore,  in 
order  to  the  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  its 
own  perfections,  natural  and  moral,  subsist  in 
three,  and  in  neither  more  nor  less  than  three, 
distinct  modes  or  persons,  standing  in  an  incom- 
municable relation  the  one  to  the  other*  Ar- 
guing that  there  can  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  three,  we  reason  thus  :-^We  first  of  all  sup* 
pose  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  must 
constitute  distinction,  consistently  with  their 
nature,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  consti- 
tution and  economy  of  the  activity,  energy,  ope- 
ration, and  influence  of  the  Ufe,  intelligence, 
moral  excellence,  and  efficiency  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections:  we  clearly  and  fully 
demonstrate,  that  this  Essence,  and  its  perfec- 
tions, must  subsist  in  three  distinct  modes,  in  an 
incommunicable  relation  to  each  other.  Then, 
after  we  prove,  according  to  this  foresaid  law» 
that  the  first  of  these  modes,  itself  being  natural- 
ly constituted,  must,  necessarily  and  naturally, 
eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably,  communi- 
cate the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfecr 
tionSft  tl^it  they  may  subsist  in  a  mode  distinct 
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from  what  Ihey  do  in  itself,  and  thereby,  neces- 
sarily and  naturally,  constitute  the  second  mode 
or  person,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  this  fii^t 
again  to  coram  11  nicate^  by  itaelf  alone,  the  whole 
of  the  Divin^e  Essence  and  perfections*  that  they 
may  subsist  in  ia  mode  distinct  from  what  they 
do  in  itself,  and  in  the  second,  and  thereby  con- 
stitute a  third  mode  or  person,  without  destroy- 
ing the  second.  For,  having  once  communi- 
cated all,  it  cannot  communicate  all  a  seconii 
time,  without  communicating  that  which  hast 
been  camraunicated  already,  and  thereby  de- 
stroying its  original  mode  of  subsistence.*- Again, 
after  we  ascertain  thfit  the  second  mo4e  or  per- 
son is,  necessarily  and  naturally,  eternally,  im- 
mensely, and  immutably  constituted,  by  the  com- 
munication from  the  first,  it  is  absolutely  iimpos- 
sible  that  this  second,  by  itself,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  first,  could  communicate  the  whole  of 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  according 
to  the  foregoing  law,,  that  they  might  subsist  in 
a  mode  distinct  from  that  in  which  they  do  in 
itaelf,  and  thereby  constitute  a  third  mode  or 
person,  without  destroying  the  first,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, destroying  itself.  To  communicate 
the  source  and  original  of  communication,  is  ea- 
tirely  impossible,  and  contrary  to  reason,  i,  The 
first,  therefore,  necessarily  communicating,  and 
thereby  constituting  the  second,  cannot  possibly, 
by  itself,  again  communicate,  and  thereby  cou- 
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stitute  a  third.  It  is  equally  impossible  that  the 
second  can  by  itself  communicate^  and  thereby 
constitute  a  third,  without  destroying  the  origi- 
ginal  source  of  communication  ;  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  law,  it  is  absolutely  neces« 
aary  that  communication  should  be  continued  to 
the  very  utmost  extent  of  its  own  nature  in  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections^  eternally,  im- 
mensely, and  immutably.  And  after  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  first  and  second,  the  first  cannot,  by 
itself,  and  the  second  cannot,  by  itself,  and  yet 
it  is  necessary  to  be  done,  until  absolute  impos^ 
sibility,  even  for  omnipotence,  prevents.  It  there- 
fore may,  and  must, be  done,  by  the  first  and 
second  in  one  joint,  active  principle;  and  this  we 
have  already  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  the  case, 
and  consider  it  still  as  a  necessary  principle.— 
Therefore,  the  first  and  second  having,  according 
to  the  foregoing  law,  naturally  and  necessarily, 
eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably,  communi- 
cated, and  thereby  constituted  a  third  mode  or 
person,  it  is  impossible,  even  for  the  first  and 
second,  in  one  joint,  active  principle,  or  in  any 
other  way,  to  communicate  the  whole  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence  and  perfections,  so  as  to  constitute 
a  fourth,  without  destroying  the  third  j  for  that 
which  is  communicated  already,  and  has  consti- 
tuted the  third,  cannot  possibly  be  again  commu- 
nicated to  a  fourth,  without  destroying  the  third, 
whicl>  is  ijnpossible. 
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Parther ;  ^fter  the  third  is  constituted,  by  the 
cofSBiunication  of  the  first  and  second,  in  one 
joint,  active  principle,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
fi>r  this  third,  by  itself,  to  communicate  the  whole 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  and  thereby  con- 
stitute a  fourth,  without  destroying  the  first,  by 
comtnunicating  the  source  and  original  of  commu- 
nication,  and  without  destroying  the  second,  by 
communicating  that  which  has  been  communis 
cated  already,  and,  by  consequence,  destroying 
itself^— -all  of  which  are  absolute  impossibilities ; 
so  that  no  reasoning,  by  the  mind  of  man,  can 
be  more  dear,  cogent,  and  conclusive,  than  that 
there  must  be  three,  and  that  there  can  be  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  three,  modes  of  distinct 
subsistence,  or  persons,  in  the  Divine  Essence. 

CONCLUSION. 

Now,  upon  the  foregoing  principle,  the  Divine 
Being  has  the  true,  real,  absolute,  eternal,  im« 
roense,  and  immutable  source  of  its  own  intelli- 
gence  and  knowledge,  necessarily  and  essentially 
within  itself.  And,  upon  this  principle,  it  can 
see  itself  within  itself,  and  know  itself  by  itself, 
and  that  not  by  any  temporary  or  terminated 
vc^tion,  or  Repeated  acts  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge;  but  one  mode  of  distinct  subsist- 
ence,  necessarily  and  naturally,  sees  and  knows 
all  that  is  in  the  other,  and  thereby  all  that  is  in 
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itself.  And  each  of  these  sees  and  knows  all  that 
is  in  both,  respectively,  mutually,  and  recipro- 
cally, and  also  all  that  is  in  the  third.  And  tiiis 
third,  necessarily  and  naturally,  sees  and  knows 
in  each  and  in  both  the  other  two,  and  thereby 
in  itself,  respectively,  mutually,  and  reciprocally, 
all  the  divine  perfections,  natural  and  moral,  in 
their  pure,  simple,  eternal,  immense,  and  immut- 
able extent*  Intelligence  being  the  very  same 
in  each,  and  in  all  the  modes  or  persons,  respec- 
tively and  distinctly,  and  standing  in  an  incom- 
municable relation  to  each  other,  in  all  volitions 
and  operations,  the  nature  being  the  8ame,—the 
intelligence  the  same, — the  knowledge  the  same, 
-—and  the  will  the  very  same,  in  each  and  in  all; 
—the  divine  knowledge  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  threefold  perfect,  if  we  may  so  speak. 
12.  The  divine  persons  must  have  the  divine 
intelligence  the  v^ry  same  in  each ;  because  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  both  natural  and 
moral,  are  the  very  same  in  each,  only  subsisting 
distinctly,  not  separately,  and  standing  in  an  in- 
communicable relation  to  each  other.  There- 
fore, the  distinct  modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons, 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  must  have  a  perfec  t  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  and  thereby  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  themselves  respectively,  and  also  of  tlie 
whole  divine  perfections,  in  their  utmost  infini- 
tude, by  the  intellectual  influence  of  divine 
knowlenge,  exercised  intuitively,  mutually^  and 
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wciprocally.  So,  in  these  distinct  modes,  and 
by  these  alone»  the  Divine  Being  fully  knows, 
and  perfectly  comprehends,  its  own  unity,  its 
i»wn  perfections,  natural  and  moral,  its  own  es* 
aence,  and  its  own  personality^ 

From  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  exercise  of  the 
divine  intelligence,  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  bjr 
these  three  distinct  modes  of  subsistence,  in  their 
incommunicable  relation  to  each  other,  the  Di« 
vine  Being  fully  and  perfectly  comprehends  with« 
in  itself,  both  necessarily  and  essentially,  the  ra* 
tional,  unceasing,  eternal,  immense,  uncreated 
source  of  its  own  intelligence,  knowledge,  and 
understanding,  and  thereby  the  source  of  its  own 
enjoyment  and  happiness ;  and  that  by  the  neces- 
sary, eternal,  and  immutable  law  of  the  qonstitu* 
tion  and  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per« 
fections,  with  respect  to  intelligence. 

We  do  not  say  that  any  one  of  these  distinct 
modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  ever  began,  or 
ever  ended,  or  ever  will  begin  or  end,  any  ener- 
getic or  operative  act  of  the  divine  intelligence 
or  knowledge*  No;  we  affirm  the  rational,  ener- 
getic intelligence  and  knowledge  of  tbe  Divine 
Mind,  to  be  absolutely  necessary  and  essential  to 
the  very  existence,  perfection,  and  happiness,  of 
the  Divine  Being.  We  use  the  word  acU  in  this 
Essay,  merely  for  want  of  a  term  to  express  the 
energy,  operation,  and  influence,  of  tbe  divine 
intelligence* 
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In  these  three  <li$tiQct  persons,  respectively 
and  unitedly,  by  which  the  Divine  Being,  neces- 
sarily, perfectly,  and  intuitively  knows  and  un- 
derstands itself,  its  essence,  perfections,  attri- 
butes, and  operations,  altogether  independently 
of  any  creature;  and  this  is  as  necessary  and 
essential  to  the  Divine  Being,  as  existence  itself. 
And  we  affirm,  that  is  absolutely  impossible,  as 
far  as  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  can  reach, 
in  research  and  investigation,  for  the  Divine 
Being  to  know  itself  perfectly,  upon  any  other 
principle  whatever,  but  that  of  three  distinct, 
not  separate,  modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  in 
the  Divine  Essence,  standing  in  an  incommuni'- 
cable  relation  to  each  other,  according  to  the 
foregoing  reasoning.* 

*  See  Note  H.  on  the  preceding  Proposition. 
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PROPOSITION   IX, 

PROVING  THE   DOCTRINE   BY   THE   MORAL  PERFEC- 
TIONS  OF   THE    DIVINE   BEING.— THE   IMMEDIATE. 
EXAMPLE   IS   THAT   OF   GOODNESS. 

f^Tbe  works  of  creation  and  providence  are  passed  by^  ant 
the  divine  perfections  themselves  taken  as  the  guides- 
Exemplified  in  goodness — The  divine  goodness  cotdd 
not  he  manifested  or  displayed  in  the  tthole  extent  of 
its  otm  nature^  in  creation  and  providence^  in  afhf 
way  thai  the  human  mind  can  conceive  or  imagine — If 
it  be  not  manifested  or  displayed,  according  to  its  own 
nature^  the  Divine  Being  must  be  imperfect — It  must^ 
therefore^  be  manifested  or  displayed  in  the  Divine 
Essence  itself-^It  cannot  he  manifested  m  the  Divine 
Essence  itself  upon  the  principle  of  one  mode  of  sub-^ 
sistence  onily-^Therefore  there  must  be  «  Trinity  of 
persons  in  the  Divine  Essence ^-^One  divine  person 
must  necessarily  communicate  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfection&,  tlkot  they  may'  stibsist  in  a 
mode  distinct  fivm  what  they  do  in  itself^  and  thereby 
the  personality  of  a  second  £s  constituted — This  is  e«- 
tirely  according  to  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections.'] 

1.  Havinc^  surveyed  the  natural  and  moral 
perfections  of  the  Divine  Being,  so  far,  and 
found,  by  a  careful  and  rational  investigation^ 
that  by  them  we  can  demonstrate,  in  the  most 
cogent  and  convincing  manner,  that  there  must 
be  three,  and  that  there  can  be  neither  more  nor 

less  tlian  three^  distinct  modes  of  subsistence^  or 

• 
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persons,  in  the  Divine  Essence,  standing  in  an 
incpmmunicable  relation  the  one  to  the  other,  in 
order  that  the  Divine  Being  may  be  absolutely 
perfect,  independent,  and  happy,  in  itself,  and 
also  may  fully  and  perfectly,  in  all  respects,  know 
itself; — we  coipe  now  to  survey  that  excellence 
which  we  have  so  often  quoted,  as  it  is  manifest- 
ed in  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being ; 
more  particularly,  to  see  whether,  by  the  nature 
of  these  perfections,  we  can  demonstrate  the  same 
truth  ;  and,  if  so,  then  more  fully  to  establish  the 
foregoing  theory,  that  the  doqtrine  may  appear 
still  more  clcaf,  more  satisfactory  and  convincing. 
2.  In  attempting  to  explore  the  momentous 
and  interesting  subject  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in 
the  Divine  Essence,  we  lay  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  that  we  must  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  peculiar  law  of  the  constitution  and 
economy  of  the  activity,  energy,  operation,  and 
influence,  necessarily  inhering  in  the  life,  intelli- 
gence, excellence,  and  efficiency,  of  the  essence 
and  moral  perfections  of  the  Divine  Bein^. — And 
while  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  these,  we  must 
rise,  as  far  as  possible,  above  the  imperfect  hints, 
and  superficial  views,  of  the  doctrine,  discover- 
able by  general  speculation  on  the  works  of  crea- 
tion and  providence ;  and  then  endeavour,  with 
the  most  careful  attention,  and  steady  persever- 
ance, to  lay  hold  of  the  divine  moral  perfections 
themselves,  as  the  only  certain,  direct,  and  ui>- 
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erring  guide  to  such  rational  and  demonstrative 
conclusions,  as  finite  capacity  is  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain,  by  the  cautious  and  laborious  efforts  of  ab- 
stract reasoning. 

The  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being,  considered 
as  a  necessary  and  essential  moral  perfection  of 
the  Divine  Essence,  afibrds  us  very  ready  assist- 
ance, in  the  important  and  sacred  pursuit,  both 
of  discovering,  and  satisfactorily  ascertaining,  a 
Trinity  of  persons  in  the  pivine  Essence.  And 
^s  goodness  is  an  essential  perfection  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence,  considering  it  as  a  moral  perfection 
of  the  Divine  Being,  it  must  be  every  way  as  eter- 
nal, immense,  and  immutable,  as  the  Divine  Es- 
sence itself^  This  is  evidently  plain  from  the 
necessary  and  essential  connection  of  a  moral  Es- 
sence, and  one  of  its  essential  perfections. 

3.  After  the  most  careful  research,  and  the 
most  extensive  survey,  of  this  divine  moral  per- 
fection, as  exhibited  to  our  investigation  by  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  tlie  Divine  Essence,  we 
clearly  perceive  that,  in  its  own  nature,  as  a 
moral  excellence,  it  must  be  active,  energetic, 
operative,  and  influential ;  for  morality,  in  its 
very  nature,  must  be  considered  as  operative, 
and  must  be  exercised  by  a  moral  agent, — other- 
wise, we  are  not  disposed  to  call  it  morality. — . 
And  if  it  be  exercised  by  the  moral  creature, 
how  much  more  perfectly  must  it  be  by  the  Crea- 
tor ^  This  moral  perfection  must  also  be  consi« 
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dered  as  corresponding  to  the  Divine  Essence^  in 
eternity,  immensity,  and  immutability.  And  we 
farther  perceive,  from  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  infinitude  of  the  Divine  Essence,  as  being 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  that  the  whole 
works  of  creation  and  providence,  in  all  their 
bearings,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  them,  and 
in  all  the  extent  we  may  incline  to  suppose  them 
ta  possess,  however  great,  however  numerous, 
however  often  they  may  be  repeated,  do,  by  no. 
means,  afibrd  us  a  full  and  perfect  discovery  of 
the  absolute,  boundless,  and  unlimited  manifes- 
tation or  display  of  the  divine  goodness,  in  all 
the  complete  and  perfect  extent  of  the  eternity, 
immensity,  and  immutability  of  its  own  nature* 
And  if  creation  arid  providence  could  really  and 
truly  exhibit  it  in  such  a  view,  then  the  Divine 
Seing  must,  necessarily  and  essentially,  be  im- 
perfect. 

Because  creation  and  providence,  considering 
them  in  their  very  utmost  extent  and  variety, 
however  far  we  may  incline  to  stretch  the  view, 
or  however  numerous  we  may  suppose  the  sys* 
tems  to  be,  must,  after  all,  be  finite ;  because 
the  Divine  Being  cannot  create  any  system,  or 
number  of  systems,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind, 
that  could  be  infinite ;  and  that  which  is  finite, 
or  limited  in  any  way  whatever,  can  never  be 
commensurate  with  that  which  is  necessarily  eter- 
naly  immense,  and  immutable. 
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It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  and  undeniably  evi* 
dent,  that  the  whole  of  creation  and  providence^ 
were  they  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  great* 
er  and  more  numerous  than  they  are,  and  were 
they  repeated  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
at  the  distance  af  periods  as  loi^  as  the  present 
system  of  creation  and  providence  shall  last,  nei* 
tber  could  nor  would  comprehend  or  contain  the 
absolutely  full  and  perfect  manifestation  or  dis- 
play of  the  divine  goodness,  in  all  its  uncreated 
extent  and  influence,  as  inhering  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  as  a  necessary  moral  perfection  of 
the  Divine  Being. 

4.  Farther ;  if  goodness  be  a  necessary  and 
essential  perfection  of  the  Divine  Essence,  and 
if  it  necessarily  partake  of  the  activity,  energy, 
operation,  and  influence  inhering  in  that  Essence* 
which  cannot  be  disputed,  then,  as  we  have  al- 
ready showed,  it  undeniably  follows,  that  this  ac- 
tive perfection,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence,  was  as  absolute,  perfect,  eternal, 
immense,  and  immutable,  in  its  natural,  energetic 
operatiohi,  before  creation  and  providence  began, 
as  it  has  been  since ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that 
it  would  be  as  perfect  as  it  now  is,  were  creation 
and  providence  entirely  removed  out  of  being, 
and  for  ever  cease. 

The  divine  goodness  can  be  no  more  perfect  in 
its  own  nature,  by  the  continuation  of  them,  than 
it  was  before  they  began  to  exist,  and  must  neces^ 
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earily  continue  for  ever  to  be.  And  it  is  to  be 
carefully  observed,  that  they  exhibit  only  a  par* 
ticular,  not  a  full  and  natural,  manifestation  of  iU 
From  this  it  is  evident,  that  creation  and  provi- 
dence do  neither  represent  the  whole  of  the  divine 
goodness,  nor  manifest  it  in  all  its  natural  and 
uncreated  eternity,  immensity,  and  immutability. 
Nor  can  creation  nor  providence,  as  such,  in  any 
way  whatever,  exhibit  a  perfect  representation  of 
it,  as  co-equal,  in  eternity  and  immensity,  with 
the  Divine  Essence. 

5.  Therefore  it  clearly  follows,  that  this  divine, 
moral  attribute,  being  as  perfect  before  creation 
and  providence,  as  since,  must  either  have  been 
manifested  or  displayed  before  what  we  call  time^ 
began,  in  some  other  way,  according  to  the  whole 
perfection  of  its  own  nature*  than  in  creation  and 
providence,  which  exhibit  only  a  particular  mani* 
festation  of  it.  And,  even  at  present,  it  must  be 
manifested  in  some  higher  and  more  perfect  way, 
according  to  the  perfection  of  its  own  nature^ 
than  it  can  be  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  uni* 
verse.  For  if  it  were  not,  a  necessary  and  essen* 
tial  perfection,  inhering  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
remained  before  creation  and  providence,  and 
continues  to  remain  since,  without  a  full,  abso* 
lute,  and  perfect  manifestation  of  itself,  according 
to  its  own  nature,  from  all  past  eternity,  until 
creation  began ;  or  that,  at  creation,  when  this 
divine  perfection  was  displayed,  it  was  not  dia- 
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played  in  all  the  eternitji.  immensityi  and  immu- 
tability of  its  own  nature* 

6.  Should  we  suppose  the  first»  that  the  divine 
goodness  never  was  manifested  by  the  Divine 
Being,  in  any  way  whatever,  before  creation  and 
providence,  according  to  its  pwn  nature,  then  it 
follows,  that  a  necessary  and  essential  perfection 
.of  the  Divine  Essence,  inhered  and  remained  in 
that  Essence,  from  all  past  eternity,  without  at« 
fording  the  least  enjoyment,  or,  if  we  dare  say  so, 
without  the  least  use  to  the  Divine  Being  itself; 
.which  is  surely  contradictory  to  reason,  and  ab- 
Kurd,  and  seems  directly  to  impeach  the  Divine 
Being  with  defect  and  imperfection — a  sentiment 
.which  we  dare  not  utter. 

The  exercise  of  moral  goodness  affords  enjoy^ 
ment  to  created  beings ;  and  goodness,  without 
exercise,  whether  human  or  angelic,  could  not 
afiford  that  enjoyment  of  which  the  rational  moral 
nature  is  capable,  if,  therefore,  the  benevolent 
exercise  of  goodness  contributes  to  the  happiness 
of  '.  he  rational  moral  creature,  surely  in  reasoning 
from  the  created  to  the  uncreated  self  existent 
Being,  the  benevolent  exercise  or  manifestation 
of  the  divine  goodness,  according  to  its  own  na- 
ture in  all  its  uncreated  extent,  would  contribute 
to  the  divine  enjoyment. 

We  must  then,  with  reverence,  presume,  that 
there  is  a  way  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself,  by 
which  the  divine  goodness  must  necessarily  be 
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aianifeftted  or  displayed  to  the  very  utmost  extent 
of  the  eternity,  immensity,  and  inAnutability  of 
its  own  nature.  For,  if  not»  it  must  have  re^^ 
mained,  contrary  to  its  nature,  without  activityt 
operation,  energy,  or  influence,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, within  the  Divine  Essence ;  and  this  could 
not  afibrd  enjoyment  to  the  Divine  Being,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  own  pei*fections,  according  to  its 
own  nature, — which  is  downright  absurdity,  and 
directly  contrary  to  all  correct  views  of  the  Di» 
vine  Being.  \ 

Should  we  suppose  the  second  of  these  hypo^ 
theses,  viz.  that  when  the  divine  goodness  did 
b^n  to  operate,  and  was  manifested  or  display- 
ed  by  the  Divine  Being,  in  the  particular  modifi« 
cation  of  creation  and  prondence,  that  it  was  not 
then  displayed  according  to  its  nature,  in  the  ut« 
most  extent  of  its  etefnity  and  immensity,  as  al- 
ready proved  ;— upon  this  position  it  follows,  that 
we  see  a  manifestation  of  an  essential  perfection 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  which  is  manifested  only 
imperfectly,  and  in  a  particular  manner,  but  not 
according  to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature ; 
and  from  this  display,  we  can  never  infer,  by 
any  conclusive  reasoning,  that  this  divine  perfec* 
tion  is  absolutely  and  perfectly  eternal  and  im« 
mense,  even  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself;  which 
leaves  us  still  in  a  greater  dilemma  and  embar- 
rassment. Now,  careful  reasoning  and  investiga- 
tion, upon  the  mechanism  of  the  universe^  and 
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the  constitution  and  tendency  of  the  niateridi 
world,  show,  that  it  may  be  possible  for  creatiott 
and  providence  to  cease ;  and  of  this  we  are  fully 
assured  by  revelation/ 

If,  then,  there  be  no  other  way  in  which  this 
divine  perfection  can  be  manifested  and  display* 
ed,  in  the  eteraity,  immensity,  and  immutability 
of  its  own  active  and  operative  nature,  we  must 
conclude,  that  the  Divine  Being  never  did,  nor 
ever  can,  manifest  and  display  one  of  its  neces- 
sary and  essential  perfections,  accordin<^  to  its 
own  nature,  in  ^  all  its  boundless  and  unlimited 
extent ;  which  must  surely  be  absurd,  and  di- 
rectly contrary  to  all  just  notions  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

We  do  not  argue,  that  because  we  see  the 
divine  goodness  in  part,  and  imperfectly  mani- 
fested, in  a  particular  way,  in  creation  and  pr€(- 
vidence,  that  therefore  this  goodness  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  necessarily  and  essentially 
perfect,  in  activity,  energy,  operation,  and  influ- 
ence, and  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  as 
inhering  in  the  Divine  Essence.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  argument  stands,— that  as  goodness  is 
a  necessary  and  essential  perfection  of  the  Dir 
vine  Essence,  it  must  therefore  derive  its  nature 
from  the  law,  constitution,  and'^onomy,  of  this 
Essence,  and  be  every  way  corresponding  to  it, 
in  activity,  energy,  operation,  and  influence ;  and 
in  et^nity,  immensity,  and  immutability.    And 
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because  it  is  but  imperfectly  manifested,  in  il 
particular  way,  in  creation  and  providence,  it 
evidently  follows,  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  constitution  and  econotny  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, it  must  be  actively,  and  energetically,  per- 
fectly, absolutely,  eternally,  immensely,  and  im- 
mutably displayed,  or  manifested,  according  to 
its  own  nature,  in  some  other  way.  And,  from 
the  foregoing  reasoning,  it  is  abundantly  evident, 
that  it  can  be  manifested  or  displayed  in  no  other 
way,  according  to  the  foregoing  qualities  of  its 
own, nature,  but  in  the  Divine  Essence  alone. 
And  if  it  be  manifested,  exercised,  or  displayed, 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  in  all  the  extent  of  its 
own  nature,  in  its  activity,  energy,  operation, 
and  influence,  and  its  eternity,  immensity,  and 
immutability,  this  can  only  be  upon  the  principle 
of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence* 

For,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  but  one 
mode  of  subsistence,  or  one  person  only,  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  coo-- 
ceive,  upon  any  rational  principle,  in  what  man- 
ner one  mode  or  person  could  manifest  itself  to 
itself?  Can  this  one  mode  be  both  agent  and  ob- 
ject at  the  very  same  time  ?  No  human  reasoning 
can  possibly  show  how  this  can  be.  Therefore, 
if  the  divine  goodness  be  manifested  according 
to  its  nature,  it  must  be  upon  the  principle  of 
more  than  one  mode  of  subsistence,  or  person,  in 
the  Divine  Essence,  which  will  lead  directly  to 
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ttie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  very  nature  of* 
moral  goodness  supposes  exercise  or  display  by 
communication,  as  we  have  all  along  argued  and 
proved ;  and  this  can  never  be,  even  in  the  Di^ 
vine  Essence,  if  there  be  but  one  mode  of  the 
subsistence  of  that  Essence.  And  if  the  divine 
goodness  be  not  manifested  according  to  the  very 
utmost  of  all  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature,  ia 
the  extent  of  the  Divine  Essence,  the  enjoyment 
and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being  must  be  im- 
perfect ;  and,  if  so,  we  may  as  well  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Divine  Being  altogether. 

7.  The  exercise  and  manifestation  of  goodness 
contributes  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  created 
moral  being.  Were  there  no  created  moral  beings 
in  the  universe  but  one,  that  one  could  have  no 
enjoyment  in  the  exercise  or  manifestation  of  its 
own  goodness.  It  could  not  exercise  its  good- 
ness towards  itself:  it  could  not  manifest  its  own 
goodness  to  itself:  it  could  communicate  nothing 
to  its  Creator,  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  good- 
ness ;  for  the  creature  cannot  profit  the  Creator. 
The  creature  derives  all  from  the  great  Cause  of* 
its  being. '  Now,  upon  the  same  principle,  as  far 
as  human  reasoning  can  go,  if  the  Divine  Beings 
necessarily  and  essentially^  subsists  in  one  mode 
or  person  only,  and  can  subsist  in  no  more,  with 
reverence  we  may  alSirm,  that  it  is  impossible  fot 
this  one  mode  or  person  to  exercise  its  own  good- 
tiess  toward  itself,  or  to  manifest  and  display  it9 
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own  gQodnes$  to  itself,  according  to  all  the  qua- 
lities of  its  own  nature ;  and  upon  this  principle* 
we  cannot  conceive  how  the  Divine  Being  could 
be  absolutely  happy  in  itself,  by  the  exercise  or 
inftnifestation  of  its  own  goodness,  according  to 
^1  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature. 

If  the  exercise,  manifestation,  or  display,  of 
the.  divine  goodness,  according  to  all  its  own 
necessary  qualities,  contribute  to  the  perfection 
Qfi4  happinesii  of  the  Divine  Being,  this  goodness 
must  be,  necessarily  and  essentially,  manifested 
and  displayed,  according  to  its  own  nature,  in 
the  Divine  Essence,  in  order  to  the  happiness  of 
the  Divine  Being ;  and,  if  so,  the  Divine  Essence 
inu^t  suhsiat  in  a  distinction,  not  separation,  of 
modes  or  persons ;  and,  if  so,  we  clearly  discover 
'  that  there  must  be,  necessarily,  essentially,  eter- 
nallyr  immensely,  and  immutably,  two  distinct 
modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  in  the  Divine 
Easence ;  and  that,  by  the  necessary  law  of  the 
constitution  and  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
for  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  tlie  Divine 
Being  within  itself. 

8.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  first  notions  or  con- 
ceptions that  we  form  of  the  Divine  Being,  if  they 
be  correct,  always  imply,  that  this  Being  must 
subsist  in  personality  j  therefore  we  may  pre- 
sume, that  as  the  Divine  Being  must  subsist  in 
personality,  and  as  we  have  proved  that  there 
must  be  a  distinction  of  personality  in  the  Divine 
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Essence,  in  ofder  to  the  perfection  and  happiness 
of  the  Divine  Being ;  it  evidently  follows,  that 
one  mode  or  person,  being  necessarily  constituted 
by  the  foregoing  economy,  communicates,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  its 
own  naturfe,  the  whole  of  its  own  essence  and 
perfections,  that  they  may  subsist  in  a  manner 
different,  or  a  mode  distinct,  from  tvhat  they  do 
in  itself;  and  that,  not  in  the  way  of  alienation, 
separation,  creation,  or  causation  ;  nor  yet  in  the 
way  of  multiplication,  division,  or  composition; 
— ^but,  according  to  its  own  nature,  merely  in 
that  of  distinct    subsistence,  as  natural,  neces- 
sary, and  essential,   to  the  perfection  and  hap- 
piness of  the  Divine  feeing,   as  its  own   exist- 
ence ;  and  without  this,  the  Divine  Being  could 
not  be  what  it  is :  and  this  communication  con- 
sfitntes  personality,   according  to  all  the  attri- 
butes slnd  qualifies  of  the  Divine  Nature,  in  a 
second  mode.     This  divinely  natural  communi- 
cation never  had  a  beginning,  and  never  can  nor 
will  have  an  end.     It  is  as  necessary  in  the  Di- 
vine Essence,  as  its  own  existence  itself;  and 
implies  neither  superiority  nor  inferiority,  but 
merely  order  of  distinct  personality,  according 
to  the  Divine  Nature. 

And  as  it  is  evident  from  all  fair  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Divine  Essence  must  subsist 
in  distinction  of  personality,  according  to  its  own 
nature,  in  order  to  the  full,  perfect,  and  absolute^ 
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manifestation  of  its  own  goodness,  within  its  own 
essence,  and  that  thereby  the  Divine  Being  may 
manifest  its  own  goodness  to  itself,  according  to 
its  own  nature ;  and  so,  considering  this  distinc- 
tion of  personality  in  the  Divine  Essence,  and 
considering  the  peculiar  law  of  the  constitution 
and  economy  of  the  Divine  Nature,  in  the  acti- 
vity, energy,  operation,  and  influence  of  the 
divine  life,  intelligence,  moral  excellence,  and 
efficiency ;  and  farther  considering,  that  the  Di- 
vine K^ature  must  partake  of  this  distinction,  and 
as  it  must  partake  of  this  distinction,  it  must  par- 
take of  it  id  personality ;  and  partaking  of  this 
distinction  in  personality,  it  must  dp  so  from  each 
from  both  alike,  and  in  relation  to  each  and  te 
both  the  divine  persons  which  we  have  already 
ascertained,  and  perceive  to  be  distinguished*-— 
Hence  there  must,  naturally,  necessarily,  and 
essentially  arise,  in  the  Divine  Essence,  a  third 
mode  of  distinct  subsistence,  or  a  third  person, 
standing  in  an  equal  relation  to  each  and  to  both 
the  two  already  distinjguished*  Or,  which  is  the 
very  same,  the  two  already  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  law  of  iheir  own  nature,  must 
communicate,  in  one  joint,  active  principle,  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  to 
the  very  utmost  of  the  Divine  Nature,  until  coip- 
munication  terminate  in  absolute  and  immutable 
perfection,  that  they  may  subsist  in  a  manner  dis- 
tinct from  what  they  do  in  each^and  in  both  tbem^ 
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selves ;  and  thereby  a  third  mode  or  person  must 
necessarily  be  constituted  in  the  Divine  Essence* 
And  this  communication,  like  the  former,  is  en.- 
tirely  according  to  the  Divine  Nature,  and  im- 
plies neither  superiority  nor  inferiority,  nor  the 
smallest  priority  in  time,  dignity,  nature,  or  ex- 
<;ellence  of  any  kind.  Neither  does  it  imply 
separation,  multiplication,  division,  composition, 
or  causation,  in  the  Divine  Essence ;  but  merely 
the  natural  order  of  subsistence,  arising  wholly 
from  a  necessary,  absolute,  and  eternal  law  of  the 
constitution  and  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
that  the  Divine  Bdng  may  be  perfect  and  happy 
in  the  exercise  or  manifestation  of  its  own  good* 
ness,  according  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  own 
nature,  within  its  own  essence,  necessarily,  and 
altogether  independently  of  any  cr£ature  what- 
ever* And  as  we  said  of  the  former  communi- 
cation, so  we  say  of  this,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  it  began  ;  there  never  will  be  a  time  when 
it  will  end :  it  is  entirely  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Divine  Nature*  It  is  as  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  its 
own  existence* 

9.  And  thus,  upon  the  principle  of  the  doctrine 
-of  the  Trinity,  the  divine  goodness  is  necessarily 
manifested  and  displayed,  according  to  the  very 
utmost  of  all  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature,  with« 
in  the  Divine  Essence  itself,  entirely  independent 
«f  creation  and  providence*    And  these  diving 
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modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  stand  in  such 
an  absolute  and  incommunicable  relation  the  one 
to  the  other,  that  there  must  be  three ;  and  it  is 
impossible  there  can  be  either  more  or  less  thai) 
three,  divine  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence. 

A  manifestation  and  display  of  the  divinq 
goodness,  and  indeed  of  all  the  other  divine  per- 
fections, according  to  their  own  nature,  must 
necessarily  be  made  in  the  Divine  Essenc^^  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  already  laid  dowp  ;  and 
nothing  but  a  divine  person,  necessarily  consti- 
tuted by  the  foregoing  law,  could  make  a  neces- 
sary, eternal,  immense,  and  immutable  manifes- 
tation of  the  divine  goodness,  according  to  all 
the  qualities  and  attributes  of  its  own  nature  j 
and  notliing  but  a  divine  person  could  be  neces- 
sarily constituted  by  such  a  full  and  perfect  ma- 
nifestation of  the  divine  goodness,  together  with 
the  Divine  Essence,  according  to  all  the  qualities 
of  its  own  nature.  No  creature  could,  no  crea- 
tion  could,  be  constituted  by  such  a  communica- 
tion ;  however  great,  however  numerous,  the  sy- 
stems, or  however  often  we  may  suppose  creation 
to  be  repeated,  at  intervals  of  the  most  distant 
periods.  Therefore,  a  divine  person  must  be 
constituted :  the  economy  is  altogether  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  Divine  Nature. 

Now,  we  have  proved,  that  the  divine  good- 
ness  must  be  exercised,  manifested,  or  displayed, 
according  to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature. 
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^it(?  in  order  to  tbe  perfection  and  hatppittess  ot 
the  Divine  Being  within  itself:  and  that  exercisef 
or  display  dan  onhf  be  made  by  a  divine  person, 
and  can  onfy  constitute  a  divine  persotir*  within 
the  Divine  Essence,  because  it  is  entirely  accord- 
ing ta  the  law  of  the  Divine  Nature :  And  the 
<Kvine  goodness  being  distinguished  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  into  two  distinct  modes  of  subsistence, 
or  persons ;  and  the  Divine  Nature  being  simple, 
uniform,  indivisible,  and  active, — must  partake 
of  the  divine  goodness  in  this  distinction ;  and 
partaking  of  the  divine  goodness  in  this  distinc- 
tion, it  can  only  do  so  in  personality,  because 
distinction  consists  only  of  personality ;  and  do- 
ing so  in  personality,  a  third  person  must  thereby 
he  constituted  in  the  Divine  Essence,  partaking 
of  the  Divine  Nafure,  as  it  subsi^s  in  each  and 
in  both  of  these  two  distinct  modes  of  subsist- 
€nce,  or  persons,  and  standing  in  an  incommuni- 
cable relation  to  each  and  to  both ;  or,  which  is 
tbe  same,  these  two  distinct  modes  of  subsistence, 
according  to  the  foregoing  law,  communicate,  in 
one  joint,  active  principle,  the  whole  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence  and  perfections-,  according  to  all  the 
qualities  of  their  own  nature,  and  thereby  consti- 
tute a  third  distinct  mode  of  subsistence,  or  per^ 
son*  And  these  divine  persons  must  stand  in 
the  incommunicable  relation  of  making  this  dis^ 
play,  according  to  their  own  nature,  in  one  joint, 
active  principle,   and  thereby  constituting  the 
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third  person.  And  this  third  person  must  stand 
in  the  incommunicable  relation  of  being  constt-f 
tuted  by  this  communication  from  the  two  first. 

JO.  And,  farther,  the  first  must  npt  only,  neces- 
sarily and  immutably,  stand  in  the  relation  of  the 
first  to  the  second,  but  also,  according  to  the 
foregoing  law  of  the  Divine  Nature,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  necessarily  communicating  the  whole  of 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections^  so  as  to  con- 
stitute the  second,  and  also  necessarily  possessing 
the  whole  of  the  very  same  Essence  and  perfec- 
tions, in  its  own  distinct  mode  of  subsistence,  at 
the  very  same  time,  And  this  relation  of  the 
first,  necessarily  (;ommi(nicating,  and  necessarily 
possessing,  must  be  considered  as  the  law  of  the 
constitution  and  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
according  tQ  its  own  nature,  and  must  continue, 
by  the  fixed  law  of  that  Essence,  necessarily,  eter- 
nally, immutably,  and  incommunicably,  as  distin- 
guishing this  first  person. 

Again ;  the  relation  of  being  constituted  by 
the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections, 
thus  naturally  communicated,  and  necessarily, 
eternallyi  immensely,  and  immutably,  possessing 
the  divine  goodness,  according  to  all  the  qualities 
of  its  pwn  nature ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfectiqns, 
thus  communicated,  is  the  relation  of  the  second 
to  the  first ;  and  being  thus  constituted,  and  pos^ 
sessing  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per« 
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factions,  according  to  their  own  nature,  is  also 
the  necessary  law  of  the  constitution  and  eco- 
nomy of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  and 
is  without  beginning  and  without  end,  eternal, 
immense,  and  immutable,  forming  the  relation  of 
the  second  to  the  first. 

Again ;  the  first  and  second,  in  one  joint,  ac- 
tive principle,  naturally  communicating  the  whole 
of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  so  as  that 
they  constitute  a  third,  and  yet,  at  the  very  same 
time,  possessing  the  whole,  each  in  its  own  dis- 
tinct mode  of  subsistence,  forms  the  relation  of  the 
two  first  to  the  third.    And  the  relation  of  being 
constituted  by  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections,  thus  naturally  communicated  by 
the  two  first,  and  of  necessarily  and  essentially 
possessing  the  whole  in  its  own  distinct  mode  of 
subsistence,  without  all  possibility  of  farther  com- 
munication to  any  other  mode  of  subsistence,  or 
person,  forms  the  relation  of  the  third  to  the  two 
first.    So  that  no  other  person  can  have  all  the 
relations  of  the  first,  and  no  other  all  the  relations 
of  the  second,  and  no  other  all  the  relations  of 
the  third.    Nor  can  kny  of  these  have  the  rela- 
tions of  the  other :  nor  can  any  other  person  be- 
sides these,  have  any  of  these  distinct  modes  of 
subsistence,  nor  any  other  mode  of  subsistence 
in  the  Divine  Essence;  therefore  there  can  be 
no  more  and  no  fewer  distinct  modes  of  subsist- 
ence, or  persons,  standing  in  these  peculiar  in^ 
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coaimunicable  relations,  or  in  anj  other  relationSt 
iR  the  Divine  Essence. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  Divine  Essence. 
80  often  mentioned,  communication,  in  the  Di- 
vine Essence,  must  be  considered  as  entirely  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  that  Essence,  and  not  a 
particular  modification  of  any  kind,  but  altgge- 
ther  natural  and  spontaneous.  And^  if  so,  as  the 
lyhole  of  the  Divine  Nature  subsists  entirely  ia 
the  first  person,  the  communication,  by  the  first, 
must  be  entirely  according  to  the  whole  of  the 
Pivine  Nature,  consisting  of  essesce,  perfectioDa, 
^nd  QK>de,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  pr<^ertie9 
^n^  q^ualities  of  Deity. — And,  upon  the  same 
principle  and  law,  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, as  subsisting  distinctly  in  the  first  and  io 
the  second,  the  communication,  in  one  joint,  mv 
tive  principle,  by  them,  must  be  according  to  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Nature,  consisting  of  essence,, 
perfections,  and  modes,  united  in  this  joint,  ac- 
tive principle :  then,  as  the  modes  are  united  ia 
this  communication,  according  to  the  whole  o£ 
the  Divine  Nature,  in  all  its  qualities  and  proper- 
lies,  the  communication  is,  to  the  very  utmost 
extent,  terminated  in  eternal,  immense,  and  im- 
mutable perfection }  so  that  omnipotence  itself  is 
exhausted,  if  we  may  so  speak :  therefore  it  is 
not  possible  that  communication  can  go  any  far- 
ther i  no  other  mode  can  possibly  be  constituted 
in  the  Divine  Essence*    Therefore,  the  persona 
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in  the  I)iyine  Essence  are,  naturally,  necessarily, 
eternally,  iinmensely,  and  imtnutably,  three^  and 
neither  more  nor  less  than  three. 

Now,  if  it  b^  admitted,  that  the  imperfect 
communication  of  the  divine  goodness,  parti- 
cularly exercised  and  manifested  according  to 
the  divine  will  in  creation  and  providence,  con- 
tributes to  the  divine  glory;  how  much  more 
must  the  natural,  necessary,  complete,  perfect, 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable  exercise  and 
manifestation  of  the  divine  goodness,  according 
to  all  the  properties  and  qualities  of  its  own  na- 
ture,  ip  the  Pivine  Essence,  contribute  to  the 
divipe  glory,  perfection,  and  happiness  ? 

1 1  •  No  where  can  there  be  a  natural,  neces- 
sa^ry,  complete,  perfect,  eternal>  immense,  and 
immutable  capacity  to  receive  the  manifestatioii 
of  the  whole  of  the  uncreated,  ini^nite,  and  im- 
measurable goodness  of  the  Divine  Being,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature, 
but  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself  In  this  Es- 
sence, therefore,  there  must  be  found  a  person 
every  way  capable  of  communicating,  and  a  per- 
son every  v^ay  capable  of  being  constituted  by 
the  whole  of  the  divine  goodness  communicated 
according  to  its  own  nature ;  and  distinct  per- 
sons, in  one  joint,  active  principle,  naturally, 
necessarily,  eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably 
communicating;  and  a  person  constituted  by 
this  communication  in  union,  distinct  from  each 
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and  from  both ;  and  each  of  these,  co-etcrnally 
and  co-essentially,  subsisting  with  one  another: 
and  co-equally,  co-essentially,  and  co-eternallyt 
in  distinct  modes,  or  personality,  possessing  the 
whole  essence,  and  all  the  perfections  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  both  natural  and  moral,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, this  divine  goodness  itself,  according 
to  the  qualities  of  its  nature ;  for,  if  not,  the  Di- 
vine Being  must  be  imperfect,  which  is  impossible. 
For,  if  the  Divine  Being  necessarily  exists, 
which  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  then  it 
must  necessarily  exist  in  the  full  and  perfect 
exercise  of  each  and  of  all  its  own  perfections 
and  attributes,  according  to  its  own  nature, 
every  moment,  from  all  past  eternity,  through 
all  future  eternity.  And  could  we  conceive  the 
Divine  Being  to  exist,  without  the  full  and  per- 
fect exercise  and  manifestation  of  each  and  of 
all  its  own  perfections  and  attributes,  according 
to  their  own  nature,  every  moment,  without  be- 
ginning and  without  end,  according  to  the  fore- 
going law,  we  could  at  once  conceive  that  the 
Divine  Being  is  imperfect,  which  is  surely  im- 
possible, and  contrary  to  all  correct  notions  of 
Deity.  Therefore  the  divine  goodness  must  be 
fully,  perfectly,  and  absolutely,  exercised  and 
manifested,  according  to  all  the  qualities  of  its 
own  nature,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  in 
the  Divine  Essence  itself,  altogether  independent 
of  creation  and  provi(^ence» 
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And  by  reason  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility 
of  the  l!)ivine  Essence,  as  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  first  and  the  second  mode,  so  there 
must  be  a  union  in  the  third.  Therefore,  this 
first  and  second  naturally  communicate  the  whole 
of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  that  they 
may  subsist  in  a  mode  distinct  from  ivhat  they 
do  in  each  of  themselves,  and  thereby  constitute 
a  third.  And,  by  consequence,  the  eternal,  im- 
mense, and  immutable  goodness  of  the  Divine 
Being,  is,  by  the  foregoing  law  of  communica- 
tion, necessarily,  fully,  absolutely,  eternally,  im- 
mensely, and  immutably  exercised,  manifested, 
and  displayed,  in  the  inconceivable  extent  of  its 
own  nature,  without  beginning  and  without  end, 
unceasingly,  by  these  divine  persons  in  the  Di- 
vine Essence.  And  thus  the  divine  efficiency, 
intelligence,  and  goodness,  as  moral  perfections, 
prove  the  same  doctrine.* 

*  See  Note  I-  on  the  preceding  Proposition. 
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PROPOSITION  X. 

raOVIVG   THE    DOGTRIKE    FtlOM    THS    NATURE  ^f 

TUB   DIVINE   LOVE.' 

4 

\Jrgued  in  a  way  similar  to  the  foregoing  Proposition'-^ 
No  creature^  nor  all  the  creatures  that  ever  were^  are^ 
or  shall  be^  could  receive  the  whole  ivjluence  of  the 
divine  love — A  ditine  j)ersbn  cannot  coihmunicdte  the 
dkijte  love  tieict  by  itself^  and  withoxU  crWy  i^egard  to 
Mother  dimne  person^  othentise  tht  Ditine  E^enc6 
uovld  be  multiplied^  which  is  impossible — Tke  c^mmu^ 
nicaiim  of  the  divine  hve  must  be  exactly  aocoftding  to 
the  Divine  Nature^  eternal^  iminen^,  and  imnhUttthle^ 
and  therefore  can  have  neither  begmning  nor  end — 
The  relation  in  which  the  divine  persons  stand  to  each 
other ^  is  incommunicable — 27/ ry  can  be  neither  more 
noi^  less  than  three — rhe  same  mode  of  reasoning  is 
applicable  to  etcry  one  of  the  divine  morat  perfections^^ 

1.  If,  from  the  perfection  of  goodness,  we  turn 
to  an  investigation  of  the  perfection  of  love  in 
the  Divine  Being,  by  the  nature  of  this  divine 
moral  perfection  also,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  no  less  capable  of  being  fully  proved,  and  esta- 
blished by  demonstration :  And  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  chain  of  reasoning  upon  this  per- 
fection, we  lay  down  our  general  premises  as  the 
great  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  doctrine 
rests, — which  is,  the  natural,  necessary,  and  eter- 
nal law  of  the  constitution  and  economy  of  the 
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activity,  energy,  operation,  and  influence^  of  the 
Jife,  intelligence,  moral  excellence,  and  efficiency 
of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections. 

We  may  assume,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that 
this  perfection,  or  attribute,  necessarily  inheses 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  and,  like  this  Essence,  it 
is  active,  energetic^  operative,  and  influential  9 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  and  repreaenta 
the  Divine  Being  in  the  most  amiable  point  of 
view.  We  therefore  pursue  our  position,  whicb 
affirms,  that  this  perfection^  when  fairly  and  folly 
investigated,  discovers,  reveals,  and  proves,  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Divine 
Essence. 

.  It  will  be  proper  to  keep  in  mind  the  genenA 
or  universal  distinction  between  a  particular  moik 
of  the  exercise  or  manifestation  of  the  divine  love^ 
and  the  natural  and  necessary  manifestation  of  it^ 
according  to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature^'    > 

2.  We  follow  tlie  foregoing  train  of  rea»oimig^ 
and  presume,  that  no  create  being,  however 
great,  howeter  glorious,,  or  .however  exaltedy  W0 
may  suppose  it  to  be^  can  be  capable  of  expe^ 
liencing  the  whole  iniSuence  of  the  divine  love^ 
according  to  its  own  nature,  in  all  its  eternal, 
immense,  and  immutable  energy.  Nor  all  thtf 
moral  creatures  that  ever  were,  or  ever  shall  be, 
whether  in  the  heavens  above, -or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  were  they  ten  thonsand  times  ten  thcH^^ 
ftand.more  than  they  are,  hsevebeen,  or  shall  be/ 
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however  often  we  may  suppose  creation  and  pro- 
vidence to  be  repeated,  at  intervals  as  distant  as 
the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  present  universe^ 
yet  all  taken  together,  are  entirely  incapable  of 
receiving  the  whole  immeasurable  influence  of 
the  divine  love,  according  to  the  activity  and 
energy  of  its  own  nature,  which  is  necessarily 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable.  Created  be- 
ings, however  numerous,  can  only  participate  in 
a  particular  modification  of  the  divine  love ;  and 
they  can  only  do  so  partially,  however  long  they 
may  exist  in  future  eternity,  merely  because  they 
are  creatures.  Indeed  it  is  absolutely  impocible 
that  the  uncreated  love,  in  all  the  extent  of  its 
own  nature,  could  be  communicated  to  creatures. 
Created  beings  can  only  partake  of  the  particular 
manifestation  of  created  love,  suited  to  their  na- 
ture ;  but  they  can  by  no  means  partake  of  Ihe 
necessary  and  absolute  manifestation  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature. 

S.  Now,  according  to  our  general  plan  of  rea- 
soning, we  argue,  that  the  divine  love  was  as 
perfect  in  the  Divine  Being,  in  its  own  nature, 
before  any  creature  ever  had  a  share  in  the  par-' 
ticular  modification  of  it,  manifested  or  exercised 
in  creation  and  providence,  as  it  has  been  since, 
and  would  still  continue  to  be  so,  in  its  own  na^ 
ture,  had  no  creature  ever  tasted  of  any  particu-r 
lar  modification  of  it ;  and  though  all  the  crea- 
tures that  ever  were,  have,  or  shall  partake  of 
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My  particular  tnodification  of  it,  were  entirely 
removed  out  of  being,  and  reduced  to  their  pri- 
mitive nonentity.  For,  seeing  that  creatures,  as 
such,  are  finite  and  limited,  and  this  love  is  un- 
created, infinite,  eternal,  immense^  and  immut- 
able, it  must  undeniably  follow,  that  creatures 
can  never  experience  the  whole  of  it,  according 
to  its  own  nature ;  and  to  suppose  they  could, 
would  at  once  reduce  the  Divine  Being  to  im- 
perfection, which  is  both  impossible  and  absurd. 
It  will  not  be  denied,  that,  in  creation,  the 
divine  love  is  exercised  and  manifested,  by  a 
particular  modification,  suited  to  creatures  which 
are  finite,  and  imperfect,  and  limited,  both  with 
respect  to  duration  and  space.  Now,  we  have 
clearly  proved,  that  the  divine  love  must  neces- 
sarily have  been,  in  its  own  nature,  as  perfect 
before  cr*"  ^tion  and  providence,  as  since,  and 
that  it  woiilU  necessarily  continue  to  be  as  per- 
fect as  it  then  was,  notwithstanding  creation  and 
providence  were  for  ever  removed  out  of  being. 
And  it  is  equally  evident,  considered  in  all  the 
extent  of  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature,  it  can- 
not possibly  be  displayed  or  manifested  in  crea- 
tion and  providence.  Either,  then,  there  must 
be  a  way  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself,  by  which 
the  divine  love,  in  the  activity,  energy,  operation, 
and  influence  of  its  own  nature,  is  necessarily, 
eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably  manifested 
and  displayed,   according  to  the  law  so  often 
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meotioned;  or  the  Divine  Being  must  be  im- 
perfect, which  can  never  be  admitted. 

4«  And  such  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
love  can  never  be  made,  upon  the  hjrpotheais 
that  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  must 
and  do  subsist  in  one  single  mode  or  person  Qnly» 
and  neither  can  ^or  do  subsist  in  more.  For^ 
upon  this  principle,  how  is  it  possible  for  the 
divine  love  to  be  exercised  upon  itself,  or  mani- 
fested  to  itself,  in  one  single  mode  of  subsist^ 
ence?  Can  it  be  both  agent  and  object  at  the 
same  time?  Impossible.  Were  there  but  one 
created  ^noral  agent  in  the  wide  region  of  crea- 
tion, how  or  where  could  this  moral  agent  mani- 
fest or  display  its  own  love  ?  Toward  the  Creator 
its  love  might  be  directed,  but,  even  then,  the 
creature  could  not  manifest  or  display  its  own 
love,  from  any  natural  principle  of  its  own.  It 
must  be  from  a  supernatural  principle,  derived 
from  the  Divine  Being;  and  it  would  return  to- 
ward the  Divine  Being  again,  in  a  supernatural 
way,  merely  by  the  assistance  of  divine  influence, 
— but  manifest  itself  in  a  natural  way  it  never 
could. 

Again  ;  did  this  solitary  moral  agent  subsist  in 
more  modes  within  itself  than  one,  we  suppose 
three,  it  is  manifestly  clear,  that  its  love  could  be 
exercised  by  one  mode  toward  another,  within  it- 
self; but  in  no  other  way  could  it  possibly  do  so, 
unless  there  were  more  moral  agents  in  existence^ 
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of  the  sarile  kind  with  itself.  And  were  this  the 
case»  it  is  plain  that  this  moral  agent  could  natu- 
rally exercise  and  manifest  all  its  love  toward 
another  like  itself. 

And  considering  the  benevolent  and  affection- 
ate nature  of  love  in  the  abstract,  every  view  of 
it  showB  us,  that  it  uniformly  and  unceasingly 
aspires  after  its  own  enjoyment  in  an  adequate 
object;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  tliis  solitary 
moral  agent  could  not  be  happy  for  want  of  this 
enjoyment.  Now,  if  we  may  venture  to  presume, 
that  the  attributes  of  divine  love  are  similar, 
though  divinely  surpassing  those  of  created  love, 
•—we  mean  uncreated  love  in  its  own  nature, 
every  way  corresponding  to  the  Divine  Essence, 
and  that  particular  modification  of  love,  correfs- 
ponding  to  the  essence  of  the  creature  in  its 
most  perfect  state,— then  it  follows, 

1st,  Thit  the  divine  love,  upon  the  foregoing 
hypothesis,  could  never,  at  any  time,  either  past 
or  future,  be  manifested  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
according  to  its  own  nature.  Aiid,  2d,  that  th6 
Divine  Being  could  not  be  perfectly  and  abso- 
lutely happy  in  itself,  for  want  of  such  a  manifes- 
tation  of  its  own  love,  because  it  could  not  be 
agent  and  object  at  the  very  same  time.  And, 
sd,  because  the  creature  can  exercise  and  mani- 
fest a^l  its  love,  according  to  its  own  nature,  to- 
ivard  an  adequate  object  of  the  same  nature  with 
itself.-^Now,  if  one  divine  mode  of  subsistence^ 
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or  person,  cannot  exercise  or  manifest  its  oWa 
love,  according  to  its  own  nature,  towards  an 
adequate  object  within  the  Divine  Essence  itself, 
then  the  creature  is  more  happy  in  its  own  n^i^ 
ture,  which  is  derived  and  dependent,  than  the 
Divine  Being  is  in  its  own  nature,  which  is  un^ 
derived  and  independent.  And  this  is  contrary 
to  all  sound  views  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject. 
And  if  the  divine  love  never  was,  can,  nor  will 
be,  manifested  and  exercised,  according  to  all  the 
qualities  of  its  own  nature,  the  Divine  Being 
must  be  imperfect  in  its  enjoyment ;  and  if  we 
consider  the  Divine  Being  as  imperfect,  in  any 
way  whatever,  we  destroy  all  just  notions  of 
Deity.  Should  we  affirm,  that  the  Divine  Es^ 
sence  and  perfections  subsist  in  one  mode  only, 
and  can  subsist  in  no  more  than  one,  we  will  in^ 
evitably  be  led  into  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle 
concerning  the  Divine  Being.  Should  we  affirm, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  first  mode  does, 
according  to  its  own  nature,  communicate  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfectionsr 
that  tl>ey  may  subsist  in  a  mode  distinct  from 
that  in  which  they  do  in  itself,  and  thereby  con- 
stitute a  second  mode  of  subsistence;  and » also, 
that  this  first  mode  could,  by  itself,  without  re- 
gard to  the  second,  communicate  the  whole  es- 
sence and  perfections  again,  so  that  they  might 
subsist  in  a  mode  distinct  from  that  which  they 
do  in  itself  i  then  it  is  clear,  that  the  first  might 
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Communicate  the  whole  to  a  fourth,  ^  to  a  fifth, 
to  a  sixth,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Or,  should 
we  affirm,  that  the  second  could,  by  itself,  with- 
out  any  regard  to  the  first,  communicate  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  so 
that  they  might  subsist  in  a  mode  distinct  from 
that  in  which  they  do  in  itself,  and  thereby  con* 
stitute  a  third ;  then,  upon  the  same  principle, 
it  might  communicate  to  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  sixth, 
and  so  on,  ad  irifinitum.  Or,  should  we  affirm,  that 
the  third,  by  itself,  without  any  regard  to  the  first 
or  second,  could  communicate  the  whole  of  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  so  that  they  might 
subsist  in  a  mode  distinct  from  that  in  which  they 
do  in  itself,  and  thereby  constitute  a  fourth ; 
then,  upon  the  same  principle,  it  might  comtnu« 
nicate  to  a  fifth,  to  a  sixth,  to  a  seventh,  and  so 
on,  adinfimttm.  And  thus  we  wodid  be  led  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Brahmins,  and 
Polytheism,  without  limitation :  Because  it  is 
evident,  t^e  communication  we  here  treat  of, 
necessarily  infers  the  multiplication  of  the  Divine 
Essence  ;  but  this  is  not  the  communication 
which  is  according  to  the  Divine  Essence,  in  its 
own  nature.  For  this  always  implies  communis 
cation,  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections,  in  all  the  qualities  of  their  own 
nature.  This,  if  we  may  so  speak,  according  to 
the  law  already  mentioned,  begins  at  the  first, 
and  must  necessarily  end  in  the  second,  in  the 
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first  view  of  commuDtoation,  because  the  wboie 
is  communicated,  exactly  according  to  the  Di-^ 
vine  Nature,  in  all  its  own  attributes  and  perfeC'* 
tions  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  fully  demon- 
strated, that  the  first  Could  not,  by  itself,  without 
regard  to  the  second,  communicate  to  a  third, 
without  destroying  the  second,  by  communicat- 
ing that  which  was  before  communicated,  and 
thereby  constituting  the  same  person  twice,  in 
two  different  and  separate  modes,  which  is  im« 
possible ;  and,  as  we  have  also  proved,  tl^t  the 
second  could  not,  by  itself,  and  without  regard 
to  the  first,  communicate  to  a  third,  without  de- 
stroying the  first,  by  communicating  the  source 
and  origin  of  communication :  And  farther,  as 
the  law,  upon  which  we  have  all  along  rested  our 
demonsti-ations,  still  supposes  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections  to  retain  all  their  energetic  and 
operative  influence,  notwithstanding  the  commu- 
nication by  the  first,  which  constitutes  the  se« 
cond }  and  as  we  have  also  proved,  the  first  can- 
not communicate,  by  itself,  to  a  third ;  and  the 
second  cannot  communicate,  by  itself,  to  a  third ; 
and  yet  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  re« 
tain  all  their  activity,  energy,  and  operative  in- 
fluence. Therefore,  the  first  and  second,  neces- 
sarily and  naturally  must,  in  one  joint,  active 
principle,  according  to  their  nature,  communi- 
cate the  whole,  afld  thereby  constitute  a  third  ; 
;ind,  as  we  have  already  clearly  demonstratedj 
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this  third  coold  not,  by  itself,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  first  and  second,  communicate  to 
a  fourth,  without  destroying  both  the  first  and 
8ec(md,  by  communicating  that  which  was  before 
communicated,  and  also  the  origin  of  communis 
catioBy  which  can  never  be.  Neither  could  the 
first  and  second,  in  one  joint,  actiT#principle, 
communicate  to  a  fourth,  without  destroying  the 
third,  by  communicating  that  which  was  before 
communicated,  and  confounding  the  union  aU 
ready  constituted,  by  constituting  this  same  per* 
•on  twice,  which  is  impossible.  Hence  we  dis- 
cover, upon  the  principles  of  demonstration,  that 
comn^unication  must  continue,  until  it  terminate 
in  the  third,  in  absolute  and  immutable  perfec- 
tion,  and  that  ail  fiirther  communication  is  for 
ever  shut  up  in  the  third,  in  eternal,  immensCj 
and  immutable  perfection. 

5.  And,  pursuing  our  subject,  if  we  argue,  that 
the  IKvine  Being  must  be  necessarily  and  per- 
fectly hai^y  in  itself,  independent  of  all  created 
beings,  and  that  the  Divine  Being  cannot  be  so, 
without  the  necessary,  full,  and  perfect  raanifes* 
tation  of  the  divine  love,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
divine  perfections,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
Divine  Nature ;  and  that  this  manifestation  can- 
not  be  made,  even  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself, 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  must  necessarily  sub- 
sist in  one  mode  only  ;--^it  ^idently  follows,  that 
either  the  Divine  Essence  must  subsist  in  more 
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distinct  modes  or  persons  than  one,  or  the  .Di« 
vine  Being  cannot  be  absolutely  perfect  and 
})appy  in  itself.  But  this  it  must  be :  therefore 
the  Divine  Essence  must  subsist  in  more  distinct 
modes  or  persons  than  one ;  and  this  can  only 
be»  by  supposing  distinctions  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, coi^ituting  personality.  And  if  we  sup- 
pose a  distinction  of  personality  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  which  we  either  must  do,  or  suppose 
the  Divine  Being  imperfect,  we  may  presume, 
that  this  distinction  is  constituted,  by  one  mode 
of  subsistence,  or  person,  communicating  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections, 
.  that  they  may  subsist  in  a  mode  distinct  from 
yrhat  they  do  in  itself,  and  standing  in  an  incom- 
municable relation  to  itself,  and  thereby  consti- 
tuting another  distinct  mode  or  person  in  the 
Divine  Essence. 

And  this  distinction  of  the  modes  of  subsist- 
ence, or  this  communication  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence and  perfections,  constituting  personality, 
does  not  imply  superiority  or  inferiority,  either 
in  time,  dignity,  or  nature,  but  merely  order, 
according  to  the  divine  personality. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  this  distinction 
or  communication  began—- there  never  will  be  a 
time  when  it  will  end  ;  but  it  is  as  necessary  and 
essential  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  as 
its  own  existence,  perfection,  and  happiness ; 
^nd  wholly  arises  from  the  natural  law  of  th^ 
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constitution  and  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections,  in  order  to  the  absolute  perfec*- 
tion  and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being  within 
itself,  before  creation  began,  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  creation.  For  as  it  is  eternal,  iin« 
mense,  and  immutable,  according  to  the  Divine 
Nature, — when  could  it  begin  ?  or  wh^  could  it 
end? 

Now,  we  clearly  discover  a  necessary  and  na* 
tural  distinction  of  the  modes  of  subsistence,  or 
persons,  in  the  Divine  Essence.  And  yet,  at  the 
very  same  time  that  we  are  convinced  of  this  dis« 
tinction,  we  must  suppose  the  Divine  Essence 
simple,  and  entirely  incapable  of  multiplication, 
division,  or  composition :  we  must  suppose  that 
the  Divine  Essence  partakes  of  this  distinction, 
which  we  discover,  and  which  must  be  between 
the  divine  persons.  And  if  the  Divine  Essence 
partake  of  this  distinction,  it  must  do  so  wholly 
according  to  its  own  nature,  in  all  its  extent ; 
and  if  it  do  so  wholly  according  to  its  own  na« 
ture,  it  must  do  so  in  personality,  because  the 
distinction  consists  of  nothing  but  personality; 
and  if  it  do  so  in  personality,  it  must  do  so 
equally  from  each  and  from  both  these  modes  of 
subsistence,  or  persons,  already  ascertained  ;  and 
if  it  do  so  in  relation  to  each  and  to  both,  in  per- 
sonality, there  must,  naturally  and  necessarily, 
arise,  in  the  Divine  Essence,  a  third  mode  of 
wbsistence,  or  person,  distinct  from  both>  and 
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Mod  standing  in  an  incommnnicable  vdltton  to 
«ach  and  to  both  the  other  two. 

Thus  we  discover  the  Divine  Essence  naturally 
aubsisttng  in  distinction  of  personality ;  and  we 
further  discover  this  distinction  as  natoraHy  rab- 
stating  in  union  of  personality.  Or,  which  is  the 
Tery  satme,  the  two  divine  modes  of  sabsistence, 
or  persons,  which  we  have  already  ascertained^ 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Divine  Nature,  com- 
municate, in  one  joint,  active  principle,  the  whote  - 
of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections^  so  that 
they  may  sabsist  in  a  manner  distinct  from  what 
they  do  in  each  a£  themselves,  and  thereby  natu-» 
udly  constitute  a  third  mode  or  person ;  and  this 
natural  union  of  distinct  personality  in  the  thirds 
or  thi^  necessary  communication,  by  the  first  and 
second  naturally  constituting  the  third,  is  without 
beginning  and  without  end,  and  doe^  not  imply 
superiority  or  inferiority  of  any  kind  whatever, 
either  in  time,  dtgnrty»  or  nature,  but  merely  the 
law  of  order,  as  necessary  and  essentia)  to  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  as 
its  own  existence.  For  as  this  communication 
)s»  according  to  its  own  nature,  eternal,  immense, 
and  immutable, — when  could  it  begin  ?  or  when 
could  it  end  ? 

6»  And  besides  tliese  three  distinct  modes  of 
subsistence,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  there 
ean  be  more*  This  impossibility  is  founded  upon 
the  incommunicable  relation  in  which  these  divine 
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peiwm  stand  to  one  another.  The  first  is  origi- 
nally  constituted  by  the  Divine  Nature,  and  pi*e- 
sents  it8.elf  naturally  to  the  intdligence  of  the 
rational  creature.  The  second  is  constituted  by 
the  law  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections^ 
operating  according  to  their  own  nature,  in  com- 
munication  by  the  first.  The  third  is  constituted 
by  the  same  law  operating  in  communication  by 
the  first  and  second,  according  to  their  own  na« 
ture.  And  by  reason  of  the  union  of  personality 
in  one  joint,  active  principle,  in  this  last  commu- 
nication, which  is  according  to  the  whoie  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  in  all  its  extent,  any  farther  com« 
munication,  or  any  other  personality,  is  absolute- 
ly  impossible ;  because  personality  is  nrecessarilyt 
eternally,  and  immutably,  united  in  its  own  na- 
ture, and  shut  up  in  the  consummation  of  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being. 

While  we  keep  our  attention  fixed  upon  the 
first,  as  exhibiting  an  imperfect  view  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  considered  merely  in  itself,  and  abso- 
lutely without  any  respect  unto  the  others,  we 
can  never  have  a  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
Divine  Being,  according  to  its  own  nature,  ma- 
nifested in  the  law  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
our  reasoning,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  that 
law,  which  indicates  the  necessity  of  the  modes 
of  distinction  within  the  Divine  Essence,  in  or- 
der that  we  may  have  a  perfect  view  of  the  Di- 
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vine  Being,  we  are  led  to  conceive  the  second, 
as,  according  to  the  Divine  Nature,  constitution- 
ally arising  in  the  Divine  Essence,  distinct,  though 
not  separate,  from  the  first.  Or  the  first,  natu« 
xally  communicating  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  that  they  may  subsist  in 
a  mode  distinct,  though  not  separate,  from  what 
they  do  in  itself,  and  thereby  naturally  consti- 
tuting the  second,  and  yet  retaining  the  whole 
in  a  distinct  mode ;  and  considering  the  second 
as  constituted  by  the  necessary  communication 
from  the  first,  and  yet  retaining  the  whole  in  a 
distinct  mode  in  itself;  and  all  this  as  corres- 
ponding to  the  Divine  Nature,  as  necessarily 
existent,  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  we 
perqeive  a  relation  between  these  two,  which  if 
natural  and  necessary,  and  impossible  to  exist  in 
another  way. 

And  considering  the  third,  as  necessarily  aris- 
ing in  the  Divine  Essence,  according  to  its  own 
nature,  in  all  respects  equally  with  each  and.  with 
both  the  two  first;  or  considering  these  two, 
according  to  the  foregoing  law,  naturally  com- 
municating the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections,  and  thereby  constituting  the  third» 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  other  mode 
or  person  could  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
each  and  to  both  the  two  first,  which  the  third 
naturally  does ;  and  that,  whether  we  consider 
it  necessarily  and  naturally  arising  in  the  Diving 
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£ssence,  or  whether  we  consider  the  two  first, 
naturally  and  necessarily,  communicating  the 
whole,  so  as  to  constitute  this  thirds 

The  Divine  Being  cannot  be  perfect  without 
these  three  distinct  modes  of  subsistence,  or  per- 
sons, in  its  own  essence.  And  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  these  modes  or  persons  can  be 
either  more  or  less  in  number,  because  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  the  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  each  other,  can  be  either  communicated 
or  changed.  And  upon  the  principle  of  these 
three,  we  discover  very  evidently  how  the  divine 
love,  in  all  the  uncreated  perfection  of  its  own 
nature,  can  be  manifested  by  these  divine  per* 
sons,  one  to  another,  mutually,  reciprocally,  eter* 
nally,  immensely,  and  immutably;  and  thereby 
the  Divine  Being  is  absolutely  peiiect  and  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  itself,  from  all  past  eternity 
through  all  future  eternity,  unceasingly ;  and  aU 
together  independently  of  any  created  being,  and 
without  regard  to  the  universe,  whether  material 
or  spiritual.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  'A 
fully  established,  on  the  basis  of  reason,  by  the 
most  perfect  and  legitimate  demonstration.  And 
eonsiderinsr  the  distinction  of  order  in  the  divine 
modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  at  the  same  time  considering  the 
incommunicable  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
one  another,  we  discover  clearly  the  force  and 
import  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  the  terms 
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Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  applied  respective^ 
)y  to  each  of  these  distinct  modes  of  subsistence 
in  their  order. 

7*  The  very  same  mode  of  reasoning  and  de- 
monstration may  be  used  with  proper  manage* 
ment»  and  suitable  application,  to  the  knowledge, 
msdomj  power,  hoSnesSy  justice^  which,  as  inher* 
ing  in  the  Divine  Essence,  constitutes  the  inflex- 
ible rectitude  of  the  Divine  Nature,  veracity,  and 
every  other  moral  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being, 
respectively.  Every  one  who  is  able  to  follow 
the  foregoing  reasoning  upon  the  goodness  and 
love  of  the  Divine  Being,  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
discover  and  trace  the  force  of  the  argumenta* 
tion,  as  applicable  to  every  divine  moral  perfec- 
tion, with  proper  limitation  and  due  regard  io 
the  nature  of  each. 

The  whole  of  the  divine  moral  perfections,  in 
united  harmony,  by  fair  investigation,  exhibit  the 
very  same  doctrine,  and  demonstrate,  beyond 
dispute,  that  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections 
naturally  and  necessarily  subsist  in  three  distinct, 
not  separate  modes  or  persons,  and  can  subsist  in 
neither  more  nor  less  than  three.  And  thus  the 
efficiency,  intelligence,  goodness,  and  love,  con- 
firm and  establish  the  three  distinct  modes  of 
subsi.scence.  And  tlfese  three  distinct  modes  of 
subsistence  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  the  con- 
stitution and  economy  of  the  Divine  Nature  it- 
self; so  that  the  whole  rest  upon  the  nature  of 
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the  Divine  Being  itself.— -Never  was  reasoning 
more  clear ;  never  were  conclusions  more  accu<* 
rate:  the  law  of  the  Divine  Nature  being  the 
premises  of  the  whole.* 

*  Stm  Note  K»  on  the  pr€fiiiio(  PropotitiQn« 
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PROPOSITION  XL 

FROVING  THE  DOCTRINE  BT  SOME  OF  THE  POWERS 
OF  THE  HUMAN  SOUL»  WHICH  ARE  CALLED  SO* 
CIAL»  AND  IN  PARTICULAR  THE  POWER  OF  EX- 
PRESSING A   COMMAND. 

\Di8tmction  between  the  social  and  the  soWary  pouters  of 
the  soul — A  human  being  created  at  full  stature  could 
not  exercise  the  pouters  of  its  own  soui^  in  particular 
the  social^  were  there  no  othet^  human  being  in  the  uni- 
verse  but  itself — The  transition  from  the  moral  to  the 
social  powers  is  natural  aiii  eajsy-^The  social  powers 
more  immediately  enumerated^  are  those  bjf  which  the 
soul  can  give  a  command — express  a  promise — betu' 
witness^^There  must  be  perfections  corresponding  to 
thescj  necessarily  inhering  in  the  Divine  Essence — If 
noty  the  creai!ure  is  more  perfect  than  the  Creator^  which 
is  impossible — The  Divine  Being  cannot  give  a  com-^ 
mandj  or  express  the  divine  will^  according  to  its  own 
naturcj  if  there  be  but  one  mode  of  subsistence^  or  per-^ 
son^  in  the  Divine  Essence- — There  must  therefore  be 
a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence — Js  is 
the  nature^  so  is  the  powers  and  is  thepower^  so  is  the 
wiUy  of  every  being'-^The  divine  will  is  the  same  in 
each  of  the  three  divine  persons — If  this  be  not  so^  there 
cofi  be  no  mage  of  the  divine  perfecPimSf  in  consistency 
with  the  Divine  Nature — Some  objections  answeredJ} 

I.  Besides  the  foregoing  reasoning  and  de« 
monstrations,  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the 
essence  and  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being, 
there  are  others  equally  cogent  and  convincingr. 
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ti^hich  clearly  support  the  foregoing  doctrine,  and 
which  are  founded  upon  some  of  the  perfections 
or  powers  bestowed  by  the  Divine  Being  upon 
created  moral  agents.  Some  of  these  may  be 
taken  from  the  nature  of  man,  as  a  moral  agents 
and  they  refer  directly  to  some  of  the  essential 
powers  of  the  human  soul. 

The  powers  to  which  we  Immediately  refer, 
are  some  of  those  which  metaphysicians  call  the 
SOCIAL.  An  extensive  and  accurate  investiga-- 
tion  of  the  various  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
soul  of  man,  will  enable  even  an  ordinary  capa* 
city  to  discover  the  difference  between  the  soli- 
tary and  the  social  powers.  That  the  social 
powers  of  the  human  soul  are  constitutionally 
original  and  primary,  and  not  subordinate  or 
secondary,  will  appear  evident  from  this,  that  the 
powers  of  every  being,  whatever  they  are,  must 
partake  of  the  nature  of  that  being,  and  must  be 
derived  from  it.  Therefore,  as  is  the  nature,  so 
is  the  power,  or  powers,  of  every  being.  Now 
the  nature  of  man  is  social,  and  therefore  that 
nature  must  have  social  powers  necessarily  inhe- 
ring in  it. 

A  human  being  created  in  full  perfection,  and 
at  full  maturity,  might  have  the  use  of  the  exter- 
nal senses,  in  a  certain  degree,  and,  as  a  rational 
being,  might  think,  reason,  and  will,  in  some  de- 
gree, though  very  imperfectly.  Were  there  no 
other  human  beings  in  the  universe  but  itself 
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aloQCt  it  inight  know  that  it  was  alive,  hut  it 
could  not  provide  for  itselfi  nor  support  its  own 
existence.  However*  were  there  no  other,  it  is 
aUoved  by  the  ablest  metaphysicians  and  reason- 
ers  on  the  subject,  that  such  a  human  being 
never  would  exercise  its  social  powers,  or  speak. 
The  social  powers  of  the  human  sout  are  not  in« 
dependent  of  one  another,  any  more  than  the 
solitary.  They  cannot  be  separated^  but  they 
may  be  distinguished.  And  had  the  soul  of  man 
no  social  powers  in  its  original  constitution,  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  speak  ; 
so  that  WQ  may,  upon  the  £ureat  principles  of 
reason  and  argument,  affirm,  that  the  social 
powers,  and  speech,  infer  eaqh  other,  avd  yet 
they  are  distinct ;  but  they  are  so  closely  united 
with  one  another,  and  so  constitutionally  con- 
fleeted  in  their  essence,  that  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  it,  nor  from  one  another;  yet  thej 
may  be  distinguished,  and  therefore  require  our 
attention  and  consideration  distinctly. 

2.  As  the  connection  between  tbe  moral  and 
social  powers  of  the  human  soul  is  so  very  inti- 
mately interwoven,  and  so  constitutionally  en- 
twined together,  the  transition  from  the  moral  to 
the  social,  is  natural  and  easy,  and  will  afford 
additional  stability,  strength,  and  consistency,  to 
the  doctrine  already  advanced^ 

As  the  social  powers  of  the  human  soul  are 
both  necessary  and  essential  to  its  original  con* 
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stilution,  as  well  as  the  solitary,  the  arguments 
which  they  afford  are  equally  strong,  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  demonstration,  and  equally  power- 
ful and  convincing,  from  philosophical  investiga- 
tion, to  support  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  per- 
sons  in  the  Divine  Essence ;  therefore  they  are 
legitimate,  and  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose. 
We  only  mean  to  consider  some  of  them. 

S.  Tlie  social  powers  of  the  human  soul,  on 
which  the  present  train  of  reasoning  and  argu- 
ment is  founded,  are  those  by  which  it  can  ex^ 
press  a  command^  make  a  promise^  and  hear  wit* 
ness.  Now,  the  nature  of  each  of  these,  respec- 
tively, proves  distinctly^  by  its  owii  native  force 
and  evidence,  that  it  supposes  some  other  rational 
and  intelligent  human  being  or  beings,  to  whom, 
in  social  intercourse,  a  command  is  or  may  bef 
giveo — a  promise  made — a  testimony  addressed. 

Now,  if  the  powers  of  the  soul,  necessary  to 
perform  these  and  other  social  acts,  be  in  reality 
considered  as  necessary  and  essential  to  its  origi- 
nal constitution  and  present  state,  then  we  may 
affirm,  with  certainty,  that  they  contribute  to  the 
consummation  of  its  perfection,  and  are  in  reality 
essential  perfections ;  and  without  them,  it  would 
be  imperfect  and  defective  in  its  present  state. 

4.  Taking  these  things  for  granted,  and  sup- 
posing the  social  powers  as  contributing  to  the 
perfections  of  the  soul,  and  in  themselves  perfec- 
tions respectively,  then  we  may  infer,  with  safety^ 
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thatt  seeing  man  is  created  after  the  image  of  the 
!Divine  Being,  some  perfections,  corresponding 
with,  or  answering  to,  the  social  powers  of  the 
human  soul,  must  be  found  in  the  essence  of  the 
Divine  Being,  according  to  its  own  nature,  as 
necessary  and  essential  to  the  existence,  perfec- 
tfon,  and  happiness  of  Deity  ;  and  in  a  way  be- 
coming each,  and  all  the  other  divine  perfec- 
tions. For,  as  we  have  all  along  argued,  the 
Divine  Being  may  withhold  from  the  creature,  in 
the  original  formation  of  its  constitution,  a  per- 
fection which  may  be  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
according  to  its  own  nature,  in  all  uncreated  ex- 
tremes ;  but  it  is  surely  consistent  with  the  most 
legitimate  reasoning  and  argument  to  suppose, 
that  the  Divine  Being,  though  omoipotent,  and 
every  way  perfect,  can  bestow  no  essential  per- 
fection upon  a  created  being,  of  a  moral  nature,* 
which  is  not  necessarily  inherent  in  the  Divine 
Essence  itself. 

Now,  as  the  Divine  Being  has  bestowed  social 
powei;s  upon  the  human  soul,  in  its  original  for- 
mation, which  are  necessary  and  essential  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  ;  and  as  man  is  created 
after  the  divine  image,  therefore,  there  must  be 
some  perfections  inhering  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
as  necessary  and  essential  to  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  the 
Kocial  powers  of  the  human  soul  are  to  its  per- 
fection.   And  these  divine  perfections  must  cor- 
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vespond  to  the  social  powers  in  the  created  being, 
in  a  way  becoming  all  the  other  divine  perfec- 
tions and  attributes.  For  if  they  do  not,  then  it 
undeniably  follows,  that  the  creature  has  a  social 
moral  perfection,  to  which  the  Creator  has.  no« 
thing  corresponding ;  which  is  most  absurd. 

5.  Now,  it  is  evidently  clear  by  experience, 
that  the  rational  creature  can  express  a  com* 
mand,  corresponding  with  all  its  own  powers  and 
perfections,  to  another  being  like  itself.  There- 
fore, if  the  Divine  Being  cannot  express  a  com- 
mand, or  express  the  divine  will,  corresponding 
^ith  all  the  unlimited  extent  of  its  own  perfec- 
tions, natural  and  moral,  then  it  must  be  so  far 
imperfect,  which  can  never  be  admitted. 

Again;  all  the  intelligent  moral  creatures  in 
the  creation,  in  the  heavens  above,  and  in  the 
«arth  beneath,  were  they  millions  of  millions  of 
times  more  than  they  are,  and  were  creation,  in 
all  its  extent,  millions  of  millions  of  times  re- 
moved out  of  existence,  and  again  brought  into 
being,  at  intervals  as  distant  as  the  periods  allow- 
ed to  the  present  state  of  things,  in  a  manner 
like  that  which  we  understand  by  the  day  af 
judgment ;  yet,  admitting  even  all  this,  the  in- 
telligent moral  creatures  neither  were,  are,  nor 
would  be/  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  extent 
of  one  single  expression  of  the  divine  will,  cor- 
responding with  the  Divine  Nature,  in  its  extent, 
without  beginning  and  without  end.    How  mucb 
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less,  then,  the  whole  of  the  comoiafncb  of  the  dU 
vine  law,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  its  dbsolute  per- 
fection. The  intelligent  moral  creature,  how- 
ever  exalted,  is  circumscribed  by  time,  with  re* 
spect  to  the  past  and  the  future,  and  by  space, 
with  respect  to  the  present,  and  therefore  is  but 
finite.  The  Divine  Being,  on  the  contrary,  is 
necessarily  existent,  and  therefore,  from  eternity 
to  eternity,  equally  perfect,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  without  limitation. 

6.  Now  the  divine  law,  which  may,  with  all 
propriety,  be  called  a  transcript  of  the  divine  per- 
fections, must  be  like  the  Divine  Being  itself, 
without  beginning  and  without  end,  eternal,  im- 
mense, and  immutable,  and  entirely  absolute  in 
its  divine  perfections;  and  a  divine  command 
must  correspond  every  way  with  the  divine  will, 
and  every  way  with  the  divine  law,  and  every 
way  with  the  Divine  Being  itsdf,  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  divine  perfections,  natural  and  mo- 
ral. Hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  rational  moral 
creature  is  finite,  and  the  divine  will  and  com- 
mand infinite,  that  which  is  finite  can  never  com- 
prehend, in  all  respects,  that  which  is  infinite. 
Those,  therefore,  who  deny  the  doctnne  of  the 
Trinity,  are  reduced  to  the  denial  of  the  eternity 
pf  a  divine  command.  A  rational  creature  may 
understand  a  divine  command,  so  far  as  to  hnow 
what  is  present  duty,  without  being  able  fully  to 
comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  th^  divine  will, 
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and  the  divine  law.  Hence,  in  condescdnsion  to 
the  weakness  of  the  finite  intelligent  creature,  all 
the  commandments  of  the  moral  law,  revealed  in 
the  decalogue,  are  expressed  negatively,  excetit 
the  fifth ;  in  the  observance  of  which,  it  is  the 
duty  of  parents  to  interpose  their  authority. 

7.  Now,  therefore,  if  there  be  in  the  Divine 
Essence  a  power  or  perfection  by  which  the  Di« 
vine  Being  is  able  to  express  the  divine  will,  or 
give  a  command,  consistent  with  all  the  divine 
perfections,  natural  and  moral,  this  must  be  done 
by  a  divine  person^  And  if  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections  must  and  do  subsist  in  one  single 
mode  or  person  only,  and  can  subsist  in  no  more 
than  one ;  how  is  it  possible  for  the  Divine  Being 
to  express  the  divine  will  at  all,  or  to  give  such  a 
command  ?  Can  the  same  single  mode  of  subsist- 
ence be  both  agent  and  object  at  the  very  same 
time?  Impossible.  The  Divine  Being  must 
surely  act  in  consistency  with  itself;  and  to  sup- 
pose it  to  express  the  divine  will,  or  signify  a 
command  that  could  never  be  received,  under- 
stood, or  complied  with,  in  all  the  extent  of  its 
own  nature,  is  to  suppose  an  absurdity  in  the 
extreme.  And  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  Being 
cannot  express  the  divine  will,  or  signify  a 
«  command  that  could  be  received,  understood, 
and  complied  with,  in  all  the  extent  of  its  own 
nature,  is  at  the  same  time  to  suppose,  that  the 
Divine  Being  must  be  imperfect.    Beason^  then, 

o  4 
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says,  in  order  that  the  Divine  Being  may  act 
consistently  vith  itself,  there  must  necessarily  be 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  a  distinction  in  the  mode 
of  subsistence ;  and  this  distinction  must  consti- 
tute personality.  And  if  there  be  a  distinction 
of  personality  in  the  Divine  Essence,  then  a  way 
.presents  itself,  evidently  and  consistently,  by 
which  one  mode  of  distinct  subsistence,  or  per- 
son, in  the  Divine  Essence,  can  signify  the  divine 
will,  or  express  a  divine  command  to  another,  in 
all  the  es^tent  of  eternity,  immensity,  and  immu- 
tability; and  the  divine  will  being  the  same  in 
that  other  to  whom  it  is  expressed,  and  the  divine 
command  signified,  it  can  be  received,  under- 
stood, and  complied  with,  by  this  other,  in  all 
the  extent  already  mentioned.  For  as  is  the 
nature,  so  is  the  power  of  every  moral  being; 
and  a9  is  the  power,  so  is  the  will ;  and  as  is  the 
will,  so  are  the  acts,  of  that  being.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  reasoning  of  the  foregoing  Propo- 
sitions, which  prove  that  the  communication  of 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  by  one  mode 
to  another,  and  by  these  two  to  a  third,  is  ex- 
actly according  to  the  law  of  the  constitution 
and  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence,  so  that  the 
Divine  Nature  must  necessarily  subsist  in  three 
distinct  modes :  and  as  the  Divine  Nature  neces- 
sarily subsists  in  three  distinct  modes,  so  must  the 
fJivine  power ;  and  as  the  divine  power  subsists 
in  three  distinct  modes,  so  must  the  divine  will. 
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And  as  there  is  order  in  the  modes  of  subsistence 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  so  must  there  be  in  the 
subsistence  of  the  divine  power  ;  and  as  there  is 
order  in  the  modes  of  subsistence  of  the  divine 
.power,  80  must  there  be  of  the  divine  will ;  there- 
fore the  exercise  or  manifestation  of  the  divine 
will,  must  be  exactly  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections.  So  that  if  ever 
it  was  possible,  in  any  one  instance,  either  pastt 
present,  or  future,  that  the  first  mode  could  ex« 
press  the  divine  will,  or  signify  a  divine  command, 
according  to  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature,  to 
the  second,  this  must  be  done  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.  For  if  that  which  is  eternal,  im- 
mense, and  immutable,  be  ever,  in  any  one  in* 
stance,  expressed,  it  must  be  expressed  eternally, 
immensely,  and  immutably.  The  divine  will, 
and  a  divine  command,  according  to  all  the  qxxsn 
lities  of  its  own  nature,  are  eternal,  immense, 
and  immutable ;  and  as  we  must  contemplate  a 
source  or  origin  of  the  communication  of  the  Di- 
vine  Essence  and  perfections,  so  we  must  contem- 
plate a  source  or  origin  of  the  expression  of  the 
divine  will,  or  signification  of  a  divine  command ; 
and  as  the  Divine  Nature  is  the  same  in  all  the  dis- 
tinct modes,  so  is  the  divine  will,  in  all  respects 
except  that  of  order; — therefore,  the  significa- 
tion of  a  divine  command,  must  also  have  the 
distinction  of  order.  For  as  a  divine  command 
is  nothing  else  but  the  expression  of  the  divine 
Trill,  and  as  the  giving  and  receiving  a  divine 
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cofnnifttid,  within  the  Divine  Essence*  impfies 
that  the  will  iB  the  very  same  in  the  mode  ex- 
pressing, and  the  mode  receiving  that  expression, 
we  discover*  upon  the  principle  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  how  the  divine  will  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  Divine  Essence  itself,  by  one  mode 
of  subsistence  to  another,  according  to  all  the 
qualities  of  its  own  nature,  not  only  expressed, 
but  received  in  all  the  extent  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, according  to  its  own  nature. 

6.  And  upon  the  principle  of  the  distinction 
of  the  modes  of  subsistence  in  the  Divine  £s* 
sence,  and  the  divine  will  being  the  very  same 
in  each,  whether  we  consider  it  as  expressed  or 
received ;  and  as  the  expressing  and  receiving 
are  done  in  the  personality  of  the  distinct  modes 
of  subsistence,  and  as  the  divine  will  is  necessa- 
rily, eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably,  inher- 
ing in  the  Divine  Essence ;  the  expression  of  it, 
by  one  mode  or  person  to  another,  implies  no 
superiority  or  inferiwity  between  these  divine 
modes  or  persons :  neither  does  it  imply  priority 
of  timcj  dignity,  or  nature,  but  simply  a  priority 
of  order ;  so  that  the  divine  will  may  be  expres- 
sed in  the  Divine  Essence,  according  to  its  own 
nature,  altogether  independently  of  any  creature, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  by  the  necessary 
law  of  the  constitution  and  economy  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence,  in  order  to  the  perfection  and  hap- 
piness of  the  Divine  Being  within  itself. 

Now,  according  to  the  foregoing  reasoning. 
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the  divine  will  subaists  in  the  dntinction  of  the 
modes  of  the  Divine  Essence,  and  is  the  viery 
same  in  each  and  in  both  the  two  firstt  necessa- 
rily and  essentially  in  all  respects,  except  that  of 
order.  And  as  the  Divine  Nature  is  sim|^» 
uniform,  and  indivisible,  and  the  divine  will  sub- 
ststs  in  the  distinction  of  order  in  the  first  two ; 
the  Divine  Nature  must  partake  of  this  distinc- 
tion, and,  partaking  of  this  distinction,  it  must 
do  so  in  personality,  for  the  distinction  is  only  in 
personality ;  and  doing  so  in  personality,  a  third 
mode  of  subsistence,  or  person,  must,  necessarily 
and  essentially,  arise  in  the  Divine  £88ence,*com- 
prehending  the  divine  will,  as  expressed  and  re- 
ceived in  the  other  two  modes,  and  uniting  the 
expressing  and  receiving  wholly  in  itself,  and 
partaking  of  this  will,  as  it  subsists  expressed  and 
received  in  the  other  twa  And  the  divine  will, 
subsisting  in  this,  third  mode,  as  expressed  and 
received,  must  be  the  very  same  in  this  third* 
that  it  is  in  each  and  in  both  the  other  two ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  comprehending  approbation, 
satisfaction,  and  delight,  in  the  divine  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  properties  of  its  own  nature,  as 
the  will  of  the  Divine  Being.  Or,  in  other 
words,,  the  two  first  modes  signify  the  divine  will 
as  expressed  and  received  in  themselves,  by  one 
united,  active  principle  of  communication,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  to  a  third  mode  of  subsist- 
ence in  the  Divine  Essence  $  and  this  third  mode 
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receiving  this  united  communication,  according 
to  its  own  nature,  implies  no  superioritj  or  infe- 
riority between  these  divine  modes  of  subsist- 
ence, or  persons.  Neither  does  this  united  com- 
munication of  the  divine  will,  as  expressed  and 
received,  imply  any  priority  in  time,  dignity,  or 
nature ;  but  only  a  priority  of  order,  that  the 
divine  will  may  be  expressed,  received,  and  ap- 
proved, or  ratified,  in  the  Divine  Essence,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  nature,  by  these  three  distinct 
modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  in  order  to  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being, 
entirely  within  the  Divine  Essence,  and  without 
the  least  regard  to  any  creature  whatever.  For 
as  the  will  of  every  being  is  exactly  according  to 
the  nature  of  that  being,  so  the  will  of  the  Divine 
Being  is  exactly  according  to  the  divine  nature,, 
both  in  communication  and  in  subsistence ;  and 
from  this  we  perceive  the  order  of  the  natural 
x)peration  of  the  divine  will,  within  the  Divine 
Essence.  This  is  its  operation  according  to  its 
own  nature ;  whereas  the  operation  of  it  toward 
the  creature,  in  creation  and  providence,  is  only 
a  particular  modification  of  it. 

And  as  the  divine  will  was  as  perfect,  in  ope- 
ration and  energy,  according  to  its  own  nature, 
before  creation  and  providence,  as  since ;  and  as 
it  would  still  continue  to  be  as  perfect  as  it  now 
is,  should  creation  and  providence  be  for  ever 
done  away ;  we  must  take  care  to  study  it,  ac- 
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cording  to  its  own  nature  ;  and  in  doing  so,  vfe 
discover,  that  it  is  as  necessary  that  the  diving 
will  should  be  expressed,  received,  and  ratified, 
in  the  manner  thus  described,  as  it  is  for  the  Di- 
vine Being  to  exist. 

9.  If  the  divine  will  be  not  expressed,  received,' 
and  ratified,  as  thus  described,  there  can  be  no 
perfect  image  of  the  divine  perfections,  in  con- 
sistency with  the  Divine  Nature,  in  all  the  extent 
of  eternity,  immensity,  and  immutability.  No 
work  of  creation  and  providence,  which  it  is 
possible  for  finite  intelligence  to  conceive  or 
imagine,  or  possible  for  the  Divine  Being  to  e£- 
feet,  could  receive  an  absolute,  eternal,  immense, 
and  immutable  impression  of  the  divine  image ; 
and  if  there  be  not  such  an  expression  of  the 
divine  image  in  creation,  there  mUst  be  one  in 
the  Divine  Essence  itself,  otherwise  the  divine 
will  could  never  operate,  in  all  the  uncreated 
extent  of  its  own  nature. 

Now,  whilst  all  the  intelligent  moral  beings  in 
heaven  and  earth,  have  imperfect  impressions  of 
the  divine  image,  individually,  according  to  a 
particular  modification  of  it,  and  thereby  are 
capable  of  imperfectly  receiving,  understandings 
and  complying  with  the  divine  will ;  there  must, 
of  consequence,  be  a  necessary,  essential,  glo* 
rious,  uncreated,  and  perfect  image  of  the  divine 
perfections,  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself,  whereby 
a  divine  command,  or  the  divine  will,  can  be  re- 
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ceiveAf  comprehended,  and  complied  with,  and 
ratified,  according  to  its  own  nature,  to  the  ut* 
roost  extent  of  the  Divine  Essence,  without  the 
least  regard  to  any  created  being. 

This  is  viewing  the  divine  will,  according  to 
its  own  nature,  in  adequate  consistency  with  the 
Divine  Essence,  in  eternity,  immensity,  and  im^ 
mutability ;  for  all  the  expressions  of  it  that  finite 
creatures  can  receive,  according  to  any  particular 
modification  ci  it,  are  nothing  but  momentary 
glances,  after  a  particular  manner,  of  the  express 
flion,  reception,  and  ratification  of  that  wiU,  which 
never  had  a  beginning,  and  never  can  have  an 
end,  but  which  continues  the  very  same,  through 
all  past  and  future  eternity,  unceasingly.  Would 
men  but  admit  this,  they  would  no  longer  dispute 
about  wbat  the  Scriptures  call  the  divine  counsel, 
the  purpose  of  the  divine  will,  the  divine  decree, 
and  predestination. 

From  all  these  considerations,  reason,  and  the 
nature  of  things,  clearly  argue,  that  there  must 
be  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
in  order  that  the  necessary  perfection  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  which  expresses  the  divine  will,  of 
signifies  a  divine  confimand,  corresponding  to  that 
social  power  of  the  human  soul  by  which  it  can 
express  a  command,  according  to  its  own  nature, 
may  be  exercised  or  manifested  in  the  Divine 
Essence  itself,  in  the  expression  of  the  divine 
will,  or  signification  of  a  divine  command,  by 
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one  divine  person  to  another,  in  cider  to  the  per* 
ftetion  and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  en- 
tirely within  itself;  so  that  one  divine  person 
nay  express  the  divine  will,  or  signify  a  com- 
Huuid,  according  to  the  infinitude  of  the  divine 
perfections,  natural  and  moral. 

And  if  this  be  not  so,  then  the  Divine  Being 
has  bestowed  upon  the  rational  intelligent  crea- 
ture, a  power  of  giving  a  command,  or  signifying 
its  will  to  another  creature  like  itself,  and  that  as 
a  perfection  of  intelligent  rationality ;  whiles  at 
the  very  same  lime,  if  our  general  principle  be 
not  true,  the  Divine  Essence  has  no  perfection 
corresponding  to  this  in  itself,  and  the  Divine 
Being  has  bestowed  upon  the  creature  a  mcMral 
perfection  which  does  not  inhere  in  the  Divine 
EssencQ,-«-a  thing  which  is  altogether  contradic* 
tory,  and  impossible. 

Considerii^  the  order  and  equality  of  the  di- 
ving persons  already  proved,  we  discover  how 
exactly  this  doctrine  agrees  with  revelation. — 
And  thus  both  reason  and  revelation  unite  in 
firmly  supporting  the  same  doctrine  of  a  Trinity 
of  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence* 

Some  objections  answered. 

10.  It  is  well  known  among  men,  that  a  com- 
mand, or  intention  of  the  will,  signified  by  one 
to  another,  implies  neither  superiority  nor  infe* 
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riority,  io  many  thousand  instances.  It  is  eqvai* 
ly  well  known,  that  inequality  of  officet  in  many 
instances,  implies  no  inequality  of  personality. 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  inequa- 
lity of  personality,  where  the  essence  is  equally 
perfect.  Even  among  men,  in  such  cases,  the 
mind  will  have  the  same  metaphysical  and  moral 
construction,  and  the  body  the  same  anatomical 
mechanism  ;  how,  then,  can  there  be  any  inequa- 
lity of  personality  ?  It  is  absolutely  impossible. 
Our  minds  are  so  much  carried  away  with  out- 
ward circumstances,  and  adventitious  gradations, 
that  we  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  this:  for 
where  the  essence  and  perfections  are,  in  all  re- 
spects, precisely  the  same,  it  is  absolutely  im* 
possible  that  there  can  be  inequality,  even  among 
created  beings.  And,  presuming  to  apply  this 
reasoning  to. the  Divine  Being,  with  respect  to 
the  modes  of  distinct  subsistence,  or  personality^ 
in  the  Divine  Essence, — as  the  essence  and  per- 
fections are,  in  all  respects,  precisely  the  same  in 
each,  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  the  smal- 
lest iiiequality  in  personality.  And,  following 
out  the  thought,  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  were 
there  not  necessarily  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  Divine  Being  to  have  created 
the  universe-  What  is  the  universe,  in  compari* 
son  to  the  Divine  Being  ?  Does  not  every  part  of 
it  mark  the  greatest  condescension  on  the  part  oC 
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the  cretlor  ?  How  could  the  unchangeable  Being 
have  made  such  condescension,  had  there  not 
necessarily  been  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Di- 
vine Essence  i  Had  there  been  but  one  person^ 
the  Divine  Being  must  have  changed,  before  it 
was  possible  for  creation  to  have  been  effected. 
As  creation  is  far  beneath,  and  inferior  to,  the 
Divine  Being  itself,  with  respect  to  the  period  of 
duration,  the  immensity  of  extent,  and  the  immu- 
tability of  nature,  it  must  have  been  great  con- 
descension in  the  Most  High,  to  have  effected 
such  a  work.  And  one  mode  of  subsistence  in 
the  Divine  Essence^  could  not,  at  the  very  same 
time,  condescend,  and  yet  support  the  immutable 
glory, '  majesty,  and  dignity^  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence and  perfections.  But,  upon  the  principle 
of  the  Trinity,  the  whole  could  have  been  effect- 
ed, in  perfect  consistency,  by  one  mode  support- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  another 
condescending  to  effect  the  work. 

Considering  the  Divine  Being  in  all  the  neces- 
sary glory,  majesty,  and  dignity,  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  creation,  in  every  point 
of  view,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  is  a  work  far  beneath  the  neces- 
sary, self-existent,  eternal,  immense,  and  immut- 
able Being ;  and  revelation  often  mentions  it  as 
such. — "  Behold  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a 
bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance.    Behold  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very 
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little  thing:  And  Lebancm  is  not  sufficient  te 
burns  nor  the  beasts  thereof  suflicient  for  a  burnt* 
offering.  All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothing ; 
and  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothings 
and  vanity/' — **  Behold,  he  put  no  trust  in  his 
servants,  and  his  angels  he  charged  with  folly/' 
^^**  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  V* 

11.  These  views,  followed  out,  will  lead  to  the 
most  legitimate  and  clear  conclusions,  that  were 
there  not  necessarily  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  creation  to  have  taken  place,  unless  the  Di* 
vine  Being  had  changed ;  and  could  we  suppose 
the  Divine  Being  to  change,  we  would  at  once 
destroy  all  just  notions  of  Deity* 

The  doctrine  which  we  have  now  advanced,  and 
the  ailments  which  we  have  already  laid  down, 
dearly  prove,  upon  the  principle  of  the  social  po« 
wers  of  the  human  soul,  that  there  must  be  a  Tri- 
nity.of  piersons  in  the  Divine  Essence,  otherwise 
creation  bad  never  taken  place.  But  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  perceive  a 
way,  not  only  for  contrivance,  but  for  consultation, 
in  the  Divine  Essence.  We  also  discover,  accord* 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  subsistence  of  the  divineper* 
sons  already  ascertained,  tliat  the  first  person,  ac« 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  Divine  Nature,  may  ex- 
press the  divine  will,  or  signify  a  divine  command, 
to  tht  seorad  i  and  the  first  and  second,  in  one 
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joint  active  principle,  may  express  the  same  wiU^ 
or  signify  the  same  command,  to  a  third ;  and  that 
without  the  smallest  superiority^  inferiority,  or 
inequality*  amongst  the  divine  persons :  for  the 
divine  will  is  exactly  according  lo  the  Divine 
Nature.  And  it  is  only  upon  this  principle,  that 
we  can  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  crea- 
tion to  have  been  efiected,  or  how  it  still  conti*- 
nues  to  be  preserved  by  the  Divine  Being.  And 
upon  this  principle  we  accoutit  for  the  particular 
display  of  the  divine  goodness»  power,  and  wis- 
dom, manifested  in  creation  and  providence; 
and  upon  the  same  principle,  we  see  the  divine 
glory  manifested  in  the  still  greater  work  of  re- 
demption, and  that  in  perfect  consistency  with 
the  mysterious  order  of  the  distinct  persons  in 
the  Divine  Essence. 

The  first  signifying,  or,  according  to  the  order 
of  subsistence,  expressing,  the  divine  will*  ac- 
cording to  its  own  nature,  in  all  the  extent  of 
the  divine  perfections,  natural  add  moral :  the 
second,  effectitig  or  fulfilling  that  will,  according 
to  the  very  same  extent :  the  third,  approving  or 
ratifying  the  same  expression  of  the  divine  will^ 
with  all  the  divine  energetic  influence,  to  the 
immeasurable  and  uncreated  Extent  of  the  wholes 
mind  of  Deity.  Thus  id  every  work  of  the  Di- 
vine  Being,  when  traced  to  the  Divine  Essence^ 
this  doctrine  harmonizes  with  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, whether  we  contemplate  the  glorious  works 
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of  creation  and  providence,  or  interestingly  au 
vestigate  the  far  more  glorious  work  of  redemp* 
tion. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  providence  €onti« 
nues  its  exercise,  if  we  dare  say  so^  in  perfect 
consistency  with  all  the  necessary  perfections  of 
the  Divine  Being ;  for  every  work  and  every  act 
that  we  can  rationally  investigate,  in  creation^ 
providence,  and  redemption,  are  all  conducted 
npon  this  principle* 

1 2.  Following  up  every  work  and  every  act  t» 
the  Divine  Being,  in  the  Divine  Essence,  by  fair 
investigation,  we  discover  a  perfection,  corre* 
sponding  to  the  social  powers  of  the  human  souU 
by  which  the  divine  will  may  be  expressed,  by 
one  person  to  another,  in  the  Divine  Essence ; 
and  also  by  which,  a  divine  person,  necessarily 
equal  in  all  divine  perfections,  may  receive  such 
an  expression,  and  may  farther  sustain  and  dis- 
charge an  office  inferior  to  the  other;  and  by 
which,  a  third  person,  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
every  way  necessarily  equal  to  each  and  to  both 
the  other  tw6,  in  all  divine  perfections,  natural 
and  moral,  may  undertake  and  sustain  an  inferior 
office. 

And  while  in  such  a  view  as  this,  the  plan  and 
economy  of  redemption  are  perfectly  obvious, 
yet  is  the  Divine  Essence  no  way  robbed  of  its 
necessary  and  essential  glory ;  nor  are  the  divine 
perfections,  natural  and  moral,  in  the  soaaUe&t 
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Hefpreef  eclipsed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
vine  Being  is  every  way  exalted,  magnified,  and 
glorified ;  and  all  the  divine  works  shine  forth, 
both  as  worthy  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  consist- 
ent with,  though  far  above,  the  comprehension 
of  reason,  to  fathom  the  whole. — Hence,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  of  reasoning  and  argument, 
by  the  peculiar  law  of  the  Divine  Nature,  laid 
down  as  liie  foundation  of  every  proposition,  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections  must  subsist  in 
three,  and  can  subsist  in  neither  more  nor  less 
than  three,  distinct  persons.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  the  divine  efficiency,  intelligence, 
goodness,  love,  and  the  perfection  or  power  of 
expressing  the  divine  will^  or  signifying  a  divine 
command,  according  to  all  the  qualities  of  its 
own  nature,  entirely  independent  of  all  created 
beings.* 

*  See  Note  L»  on  tbe  pneeimg  PropAsition. 
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PROPOSITION  XII. 

PBOVIKO  THE  SAME  DOCTRINE  FROM  THE  POWER 
WHICH  T9E  HUMAN  SOUL  HAS  TO  MAKE  A  FRO* 

MISE. 

[^7%t8  power  m  both  moral  ant  social^  and  infers  more 
ntoral  beings  existing  together  than  one — There  mnst 
he  a  pprfecUon  correspondir^  to  this^  inhering  in  the 
Dunne  Essence-^If  not^  the  Divine  Being  catinat 
make  a  promise^  according  to  its  own  na^nre^  inaUth4 
extern  of  the  Divine  Essence^  and  therefore  must  be 
imperfect^-r^The  modes  of  pcrsonaliiy  in  the  Divine 
Essence  must  he  three — Distinction  and  union  of  per^ 
sonalifif  are  all  the  radical  mode  of  peffectum — The 
work  of  providence  could  not  be  carried  on^  tcere  there 
not  three  distinct  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence'-^ 
-^Neither  could  the  work  of  redemption.'] 

1.  Pursuing* the  same  subject,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  social  powers  of  the  human  soul,  a 
fair  chain  of  reasoning  and  argument  will  prove, 
with  equal  force  of  demonstration,  that  there 
must  be  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence. By  the  social  powers  bestowed  upon  the 
human  soul,  it  is  capable  of  making  a  promise ; 
and  this  it  could  not  do,  without  both  moral  and 
social  powers. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  the  soul  could  not 
do  this,  unless  there  were  some  other  rational, 
intelligent,  and  social  being  or  beings,  within  the 
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sphere  c^.  this  aaaociating  principle;  because, 
were  there  but  one  rational  and  intellig^it  being 
10  the  universe,  although  it  were  endowed  with 
social  powers,  yet  it  could  ntvtr  call  them  into 
action,  as  has  been  already  clearly  proved ;  and 
aa  it  could  never  exercise  its  social  powers,  so  it 
oould  never  make  a  promise. 

But  as  things  are  now  constituted  in  the  moral 
world,  by  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  undeniably  evi* 
dent,  that  the  human  soul  has  a  power  of  making- 
a  promise,  according  to  the  qualities  of  its  own 
nature ;  and  this  power  is,  necessarily  and  essen- 
tially,  social ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  con* 
stantly  infers,  and  goes  upon  the  principle,  that 
some  other  rational  and  social  being  or  beings  ex- 
ist, capable  of  receiving  that  promise,  according  to 
its  own  nature*  Thus,  both  the  power  of  making, 
and  the  power  of  receiving,  a  promise,  infer  the 
sociability  both  of  the  agent  and  object  engaged 
in  that  promise.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  evident, 
from  the  nature  of  things  as  they  now  are,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  essential. to  the 
perfection  of  the  human  soul,  that  it  should  con« 
stitutionally  possess  an  inherent  power  of  making 
a  promise ;  and  it  is  equally  necessary,  that  there 
should  be  more  intelligent  and  social  created 
beings,  similarly  constituted  in  their  rational  po« 
wers  and  faculties  than  one. 

2.   Now,  if  the  social  power  by  which  the 
human  soul  can  make  a  promise,  be  necessary 
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^d  essential  to  its  eriginal  constitutioii  and  per- 
teetton^  then  it  clearly  and  undeniably  follow8» 
with  demonstrative  force  and  conclusion,  thai 
there  must  be,  in  the  Divine  Essence,  a  perfec- 
tion answering  to,  and  corresponding  with,  the 
moral  power  of  making  a  promise,  inhering  in 
the  essence  of  the  human  soul.  For  it  has  ever 
been  taken  for  granted,  by  the  light  of  nature, 
admitted  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  from  the 
earliest  ages,  that  man  is  created  according  to 
the  image  of  the  Divine  Being.  And  this  is 
fully  confirmed  by  revelation.  Hence,  as  it  has 
been  already  argued,  by  the  fairest  principles  of 
inductive  reasoning,  that  the  Divine  Being  might 
withhold  from  the  rational  moral  being,  a  perfec* 
tion  necessarily  and  essentially  inhering  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  yet  still,  as  it  has  been  argued, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Divine  Being 
to  bestow  upon  a  created  being,  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  image,  a  moral  perfection,  ne» 
cessary  and  essential  to  its  constitution,  which  is 
not  necessarily  and  essentially  inhering  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  every  way  corresponding 
with  each  and  with  all  the  divine  perfections, 
natural  and  moral :  for,  if  so,  then  man  is  not 
created  after  the  image  of  the  Divine  Being.— 
Upon  this  principle  it  clearly  follows,  that  there 
:[nust  be  in  the  Divine  Essence  a  necessary  and 
essential  moral  perfection,  capable  of  making  a 
promise }  and  (his  perfection  must  be  conceived 
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or  imdgined,  according  to  its  own  nature,  as 
every  way  corresponding  with  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, in  eternity,  immensity,  and  immutability* 

S.  And  as  all  the  moral  intelligent  creatures 
of  the  universe,  however  high,  however  exalted, 
are  yet,  after  all,  finite,  and  limited  with  respect 
to  the  past  and  the  future,  by  duration,  and  with 
respect  to  the  present,  by  space;  and  whereas 
the  Divine  Being  is  necessarily  existent,  eternal, 
immense,  and  immutable,— 'it  is  perfectly  evident 
fo  the  weakest  capacity,  that  no  one  finite  crea* 
ture,  nor  all  the  intelligent  social  beings  in  the 
universe,  were  they  ten  thousand  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  times  more  numerous  than  they  are,  and 
were  creation  and  providence  ten  thousand  mil- 
limiTof  millions  of  times  removed  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  brought  into  it  again,  at  the  intervals 
of  certain  periods,  however  long  extended,-— even 
all  these  taken  together,  could  neither  perfectly 
receive,  nor  fully  comprehend,  the  absolute  ex- 
tent of  the  eternity,  immensity,  and  immutability 
of  one  divine  promise,  in  all  the  extent  of  its  own 
nature. 

For  as  the  Divine  Being  is  necessarily  exist- 
ent, from  everlasting  to  everlastmg,  without  va- 
riableness or  shadow  of  turning,  eternal,  immense, 
and  immutable ;  so  a  divine  promise  must,  in  its 
own  nature,  be  like  the  Divine  Being,  in  all  the 
unlimited  and  uncreated  immensity  of  the  divine 
perfections,  both  natural  and  moral.    And  th^ 
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rational  intelligent  creatureSt  however  tsumerouf, 
being  still  but  finite,  and  the  Divine  Being  abso* 
lutely  and  perfectly  infinite,  it  is  sufficiently  evi^ 
dent,  that  what  is  finite,  can  never  comprehend 
that  which  is  infinite*  A  finite  rational  creature 
Hiay,  with  the  divine  assistance,  comprehend  so 
much  of  a  divine  promise,  according  to  the  parti-» 
cular  modification  of  it,  made  known  to  account-, 
able  beings,  as  can  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
eomfort  here,  and  happiness  hereafter.  But  what 
is  this  to  the  eternity  and  immensity  of  the  divine 
promise,  according  to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own 
nature,  in  the  Divine  Being  ?  It  is  not  so  much, 
in  comparison,  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean ;  a  single 
grain  of  sand,  to  all  that  encompasses  the  shores 
of  tlie  mighty  deep ;  or  the  glow-worm,  to  the 
innumerable  luminaries  that  blaze  in  the  lofty 
firmament. 

4.  Again ;  as  the  Divine  Being  is  necessarily 
existent,  immense,  and  immutable,  and  was  a^ 
perfect  before  any  rational  intelligent  creature 
had  existence,  as  since,  and  would  for  ever  con^ 
tinue  to  be  as  perfect  as  it  now  is,  should  all  the 
rational  intelligent  creatures  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, in  the  heavens  above,  and  in  the  earth  be« 
neath,  be  reduced,  in  a  moment  of  time,  to  tlieir 
primitive  nonentity,  and  never  again  called  into 
existence; — it  must  therefore  follow,  that  the 
Divine  Being  had  the  perfection  and  means  ca» 
pable  of  making  a  promise,  according  to  all  the 
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quflitiQS  of  the  Divine  Natore»  M  necessarily  and 
absolutely  before  creation  and  providence,  as 
ance*  And  seeing  the  whcde  of  the  rational,  in- 
telligent creation,  however  multiplied  and  varied, 
Beyer  could,  can,  nor  will,  be  able  to  receive  and 
comprehend  a  divine  promise,  according  to  its 
own  nature ;  created  beings  can  only  receive  a 
particular  modification  of  that  which  is  uncrea^ 
tedf  and  even  this  but  imperfectly,  and  in  partv 
It  follows,  then,  as  certain  as  demonstration  can 
nake  it,  that  either  the  Divine  Being  could  not 
make  a  promise,  according  to  all  the  qualities  of 
its  own  nature,  before  creation ;  and  if  so,  the 
great  First  Cause  must  be  imperfect  in  itself;  or 
that,  since  creation,  the  Divine  Being  could  only 
make  a  promise,  according  to  a  particular  modifi* 
eation,  to  rational,  intelligent  creatures,  who  could 
only  receive  it  in  part,  and  comprehend  it  iraper- 
lectly.  And  this  is  the  same  as  to  affirm  that 
the  Divine  Being  is  imperfect,  and  never,  at  any 
time,  could,  nor  can,  make  a  perfect  promise,, 
aceording  to  its  own  nature*  But  surely,  as  the 
power  of  making  a  promise  is  a  social  perfection 
of  the  human  soul,  and  as  there  is  a  perfection 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  corresponding  to  this 
power,  the  one  created,  the  other  uncreated,  (for 
man  is  created  jtfter  the  image  of  bis  Maker ;) 
tiie  Divine  Being  must  for  ever  have  possessed  a 
perfection  capable  of  making  a  promise,  accord* 
fBg  to  ita  own  nature,  and  adequate  to  the  whbla 
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eternity,  immensity,  and  immutability  of  the  Di» 
▼ine  Essence. 

And  if  this  perfection  be  necessarily  inherent 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  the  Divine  Being  must 
possess  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  it  in  every 
point,  throughout  the  unlimited  regions  of  eter- 
nity and  immensity.  ' 

5.  But  this  perfection  it  is  impossible  the  Di« 
vine  Being  could  exercise  in  this  manner,  if  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections  subsist  in  one 
single'  mode  only,  and  can  subsist  in  no  more 
than  one.  For  as  we  have  already  proved  that 
the  created  social  being  could  not  exercise  its 
social  powers,  were  it  alone  and  solitary  in  the 
universe ;  so,  presuming  to  argue  from  the  crea- 
ture to  the  Creator, — ^from  the  particular  modi-* 
fication  of  the  image,  to  the  real  substance,— it 
IB  impossible  to  form  any  adequate  notion  how 
the  Divine  Being  could  exercise  the  perfection 
corresponding  to  the  social  power  of  the  human 
soul  to  make  a  promise,  according  to  its  own  na- 
ture, if  the  Divine  Essence  must  subsist  in  one 
mode  only.  For  how  is  it  possible  that  the  Di- 
vine Being  could  make  a  promise,  according  to 
its  own  nature,  every  way  adequate  to  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  upon  this  hypothesis  f 
Surely  the  same  individual  mode  of  subsistence, 
or  pejr.'ton,  could  not  be  both  agent  and  object :  the 
very  same  mode  making  the  promise  by  itself  to 
ftself.    And  the  same  mode  of  subsistence,  or  p^r«r 
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90A»  could  not  make  a  promttet  according  to  its 
own  nature,  to  the  created  moral  beingt  in  all 
the  necessary  extent  of  eternity  and  immensity. 
The  argument  then  stands  thus :  either  the  Di« 
vine  Being  has  no  such  perfection  as  we  now 
speak  of,— and  this  is  contrary  to  reason ;  or  if  it 
has,  and  must  subsist  in  one  mode  or  person  only^ 
it  never  could  nor  can  exercise  this  perfection, 
according  to  its  own  nature,  in  all  the  extent  of 
the  Divine  Essence,  and  the  other  divine  perfec- 
tions.. Or,  if  we  argue  that  this  perfection  must 
be  exercised,  then,  upon  the  principle  we  hav^ 
just  laid  down,  it  must  exercise  this  necessary, 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable  perfection,  eter- 
nally ;  and  this  is  impossible.  Now,  as  each  of 
these  conclusions,  if  admitted,  must  prove  the 
Divine  Being  imperfect,  it  is  absurd,  and  con- 
trary to  all  just  notions  of  Deity. 

Then,  the  only  other  principle,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  assume,  consistent  with  reason,  is,  that 
the  Divine  Being  necessarily  must,  and  does, 
subsist  in  three  distinct  modes  or  persons,  accor- 
ding to  all  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  its  owa 
nature,  within  its  own  essence,  as  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  foregoing  Propositions  clearly  este* 
blish. 

6.  And  this  conclusion  evidently  proves,  that 
there,  necessarily  and  essentially,  must  exist,  first, 
a  necessary  and  perfect  distinction  of  personality, 
in  the  modes  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
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Essence  and  petfections ;  and,  secondly,  a  neces- 
sary and  perfect  union  of  the  personality  of  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections:  And  hence  it 
will  follow,  that  as  a  disttnetion  of  personality 
requires  two  modes,  and  an  union  of  personality 
requires  one,  the  aggregate  will  amount  to  three 
distinct  modes  of  personality.  And  as  a  distinc- 
tion and  union  will  include  all  the  radical  modea 
which  are  within  the  compass  of  possibility,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  there  can  be  more  than 
three  distinct  modes  of  personality,  even  in  the 
Divine  Essence.  Now,  upon  this  principle  at 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  discover  a  dtstinc- 
tion  of  the  modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  in 
the  Divine  Essence.  And  we  see  a  way  clearly, 
by  which  the  one  mode  may  express  or  signify  a 
promise,  according  to  its  own  nature,  every  way 
adequate  to  the  eternity,  immensity,  and  immu-* 
tability  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections ; 
and  we  see  a  way  also,  how  another  mode  can 
receive  this  divine  promise,  according  to  its  own 
nature,  every  way  adequate  to  the  necessary  eter^ 
nity,  immensity,  and  immutability  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections.  For  the  promise,  like 
the  Essence,  subsists  in  distinct  modes;  which 
may  be  conceived  as  making,  receiving,  and  rati* 
fying  it,  according  to  the  order  of  distinct  subsist- 
ence ;  and  in  this  manner,  the  promise  is  every 
way  adequate  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being.. 
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Another  method  of  arguments 

Otf  arguing  the  position  in  another  way,  we 
may  say^— the  first  distinct  mode  of  subsistence! 
according  to  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature,  ne« 
ceasarily,  eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably, 
communicates  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec- 
tions; and,  in  the  same  manner,  expresses  the 
divine  promise,  that  they  may  subsist  in  a  mode 
distinct,  not  septate,  from  what  they  do  in  it« 
aelf,  and  standing  in  an  incommunicable  relation 
to  itself,  and  thereby  constitutes  another  mode  of 
subsistence,  distinct  from  itself.  Now,  whether^ 
we  consider  this  distinction  necessarily  arising  in 
the  view  of  the  making  and  receiving  the  divine 
promise,  or  necessarily  arising  from  the  order  of 
subsistence,  in  the  expressing  and  receiving  the 
Sigme  promise,  according  to  its  own  nature,  the 
conclusion  amounts  to  the  very  same,  and  proves, 
that  the  divine  promise  subsists  exactly  in  the 
order  of  the  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence.  And 
this  does  not  itnf\y  any  superiority  or  inferiority; 
nor  any  priority  in  time,  dignity,  or  nature, 
among  the  divine  persons,  but  only  a  priority  of 
order;  and  it  arises  from  the  necessary  law  of 
the  constitutiiMi  and  economy  of  the  Divine  Es« 
sence  and  perfections,  in  order  to  the  necessary 
and  absolute  consummation  of  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  the  Divide  Being,  according  to  jts 
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own  nature,  entirely  within  itself,  and  is  avtiy 
way  as  necessary  to  this,  as  the  very  existence  of 
the  Divine  Being.  As  among  men,  the  expres- 
aing  and  receiving  of  a  promise,  imply  no  in- 
equality of  nature  among  the  persons  thus  en« 
gaged,  so  neither  does  this  necessary  expressing 
and  receiving  the  divine  promise,  imply  the  smal« 
lest  inequality,  in  any  way  whatever,  among 
these  divine  persons*  And  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious, that  where  the  nature  of  man  is  perfect, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  configura* 
tion  of  the  body,  according  to  nature,  there  can 
be  no  inequality.  Upon  this  principle,  all  in- 
equality among  men,  must  arise  from  some  acci- 
dental cause:  from  nature  it  cannot.  And  as 
among  the  divine  persons  the  essence  and  per- 
fections are  precisely  the  same,  and  all  acciden- 
tal causes  of  inequality  for  ever  excluded,  it  ia 
absolutely  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  in- 
equality among  tiiem. 

7*  Again ;  as  by  fair  investigation  and  legi- 
timate  reasoning,  we  clearly  discover,  that  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections  must  necessarily 
aubsist  in  distinction  of  personality,  in  order  that 
the  Divine  Being  may,  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, exercise  the  perfection  of  making  a  pro- 
mise, according  to  its  own  nature,  every  way 
adequate  to  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections, 
within  the  Divine  Essence  itself,  altogether  in« 
dependently  of  creation }  and  aa  the  Divuie 
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Kittiit  IS  simple,  absolute,  and  Wfdivisibtei  ye\ 
Siibsists  ih  distinction,  in  order  to  this  perfediori 
and  happiness  of  Ihe  Divine  Biding;  the  Divine 
Nature  must  partisike  of  this  distinction;  and, 
partaking  of  this  distinction,  it  mUst  do  so  ifi 
p)^onaIity,  for  the  distihbtion  consists  in  nothing 
but  personality ;  and  doing  so  in  personality,  a 
third  person  necessarily  exists  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, partaking  of  the  distinction  in  6ach  and  in 
both  the  other  two,  and  necessarily  slhd  absolute- 
ly uhiting  in  itself;  in  personality,  the  peifection 
df  givin)^  and  receiving  a  promise  finally,  eter- 
nally, immensely,  and  immutably ;  it^f  stand- 
ing in  in  incommutiieable  relation  to  etch  and 
td  bbth  the  other  twb, 

r 

Argument  by  communication. 

Or,  according  to  another  mitfaod  at  derrtonstra- 
tioh,  we  say-^the  first  and  sedond  modes  of  dis- 
tinbtion,  or  persons,  in  one  joint,  active  princijJle^ 
according  to  their  own- nature,  necessarily,  eter- 
nally, immensely,  and  immutably,  communicate 
the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  arid  perfections^ 
with  this  perfection  of  giving  and  receiving  a 
promise,  according  to  its  own  nature,  every  way 
adequate  to  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections, 
natural  and  moral,  thsit  they  may  subsist  in  a 
manner  distinct  from  what  they  do  in  themselves, 
and  thereby  constitute  a  third  mode  or  person^ 
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standing  in  an  incommunicable  relation  to  each 
and  to  both  themselves.  And  whether  we  con- 
sider this  third  person  necessarily  arising  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  from  the  union  of  personality,  in 
giving  and  receiving  a  divine  promise ;  or  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  necessary  communication 
by  the  first  and  second,  in  one  joint  active  prin- 
ciple, constituting  the  third ; — neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  of  these  views  implies  the  smallest 
inequality  among  the  divine  persons,  as  we  have 
often  argued,:  for  the  wholes  according  to  the 
foregoing  Propositions,  is  founded  upon  the  law 
of  the  constitution  and  economy  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  every  way  necessary  to 
the  absolute  consummation  of  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  within  its  own 
essence,  before  creation  and  providence  began, 
and  entirely  independent  of  all  created  beings. 

And  as  the  divine  goodness  is  the  same  in  the 
mode  or  person  making  the  promise,  which  it  is 
in  the  mode  or  person  receiving  the  promise^  and 
the  same  which  it  is  in  the  mode  or  person  re- 
ceiving the  joint  communication  of  the  promise 
from  the  other  two ;  and  these  persons  stand  in 
the  distinct  and  incommunicable  relations  to  one 
another,  already  mentioned ; — therefore,  by  this 
train  of  reasoning  also,  the  Divine  Essence  must, 
according  to  its  own  nature,  subsist  in  three,  and 
can  subsist  in  neither  more  nor  less  than  three, 
distinct,  not  separate,  modes  or  persons. 
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8.  Now  as,  in  the  foregoing  Propositioni  it  was 
satisfactorily  proved,  that  there  must  be  a  Trinity 
of  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence,  in  order  to  the 
creation  of  all  things ;  so,  upon  the  very  same 
principle,  we  argue,  that  it  was  impossible  that 
the  work  of  providence  could  be  carried  on  upon 
any  other  principle ;  and  revelation  clearly  sup- 
ports this—"  The  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations, 
and  his  glory  above  the  heavens.  Who  is  like 
unto  the  Lord  our  God,  who  dwelleth  on  high  ; 
who  humbleth  himself  to  behold  the  things  that 
are  in  heaven  and  in  earth?'*  And  as  provi- 
dence could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Divine  Essence  in  three  distinct 
persons,  so  it  was  iiripossible  that  redemption 
could  have  been  effected  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple. If  the  divine  promises  have  been  revealed 
to  the  human  race,  according  to  a  particular  mo- 
dification in  the  divine  moral  government^  they 
are  only  the  small  glimpses  of  those  necessary, 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable  promises,  which, 
according  to  their  own  nature,  are  signified  by 
one  divine  person  to  another,  from  everiastiirg  to 
everlasting,  every  way  adequate  to  the  Divine 
Nature,  before  creation  and  providence  began. 
And  hence  it  undeniably  follows,  that,  unless  the 
Divine  Essence  necessarily  subsist  in  three  co- 
equal, co-eternal,  co-immense,  and  co-immutable 
persons,  it  was>  and  would  have  been,  for  ever 
impossible  for  the  Divine  Being  to  have  made 

Q  9 
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the  smallest  revelation  of  itsdf  to  the  sons  of 
men.  How  strikingly  does  revelation  correspond 
\iith  this !  **  No  roan  hath  seen  God  at  any  time : 
the  only  begotten  Son^  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.  All  things 
are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father,  and  no  man 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  neither  knowetli 
any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  himJ*' 

9.  It  is  upon  the  principle  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence,  that 
the  plan  of  redemption  shines  forth  in  all  its 
glory.  And  we  observe  particularly  tlie  relation 
it  has  to  this  divine  perfection,  which  is  capable 
of  making,  receiving,  and  ratifying  a  divine  pro* 
mise,  according  to  its  own  nature,  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  without  beginning  and  without  end,  un- 
ceasingly.  |Ience  the  mysterious  scheme  of  re- 
velatJOn  has  been  exhibited  among  the  sons  of 
tnen,  and  the  interesting  plan  of  redemption  made 
known  in  the  glorious  prophecies  and  promises  of 
the  saored  oracles. 

Every  view  of  this  Proposition,  taken  in  con- 
nection with^  all  the  foregoing,  is  consistent  with 
reason;  with  revelation,*  and  with  the  necessary 
and  essential  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being. 
Therefore  it  must  be  true ;  and  it  evidently  esta* 
blishes  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  defiance  of 
all  opposition,  from  whatever  quarter. 

The  reasoning  which  we  have  used,  it  is  hoped, 
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\?ill  be  found  legitimate ;  and  the  grand  scope  of 
this  Proposition  is,  both  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  plan  of  redemption,  ac- 
cording to  that  doctrine.  Whatever  establishes 
the  one»  establishes  the  other ;  and  we  rest  the 
whole  force  of  all  upon  the  divine  efficiency, 
intelligence,  goodness,  love,  a  power  <^  expres- 
sing the  divine  will,  and  of  making  a  promise.^ 

• 

*  See  Note'M.  on  lb«  preceding  Proposition. 


Q  S 
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PROPOSITION   XIII. 

PROVING  THE  DOCTRINE  FROM  THE  POWER  WHICH 
THE  HUMAN  SOUL  HAS  TO  BEAR  WITNESa 

l^Some  of  the  organ$  of  seme  uert  given  far  thepuirpo9eof 
bearing  uUnes» — There  must  he  in  the  Divine  Essence 
a  perfection  answering  to^  or  corresponding  uithj  the 
power  of  bearing  witness — ]f  not^  the  Divine  Being  is 
impetfect — This  pafection  must  have  been  as  absolute^ 
in  its  own  nature^  before  creation^  as  since^  and  would 
fir  ever  continue  perfect^  were  creation  and  providence 
a$mihilated — If  the  Divine  Being  could  not  exercise 
one  of  its  own  necessan/  perfections^  according  to  its  own 
nature^  before  creation^  then  this  perfection^  before 
creation^  was  of  no  use — 2^  very  same  mode  of  sub^ 
sin  fence  cannot  bear  witness  to  itself — //  cannot  be  both 
agent  and  object  in  the  very  same  act — Unless  there 
were  three  distinct  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence^  the 
rational  intelligent  creatures  could  render  no  worship 
to  the  Divine  BeingJ} 

1.  All  the  foregoing  Propositions  are  still 
more  strongly  supported,  and  more  fully  and 
clearly  established,  by  another  train  of  reasoning, 
founded  upon  the  social  powers  of  the  human 
soul ;  and,  in  particular,  upon  that  power  which 
it  has  of  bearing  witness* 

That  this  is  an  essential  power  in  the  constitu* 
tion  of  the  human  soul,  will  not  be  disputed.-— 
ipearing  witness,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  a  moral 
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Jutj ;  and  the  human  soul  has  a  moral  principle 
inhering  in  its  essence,  by  which  it  is  capable  of 
perforgiing  this  moral  duty.  This  power  is  some- 
times called  Conscience — a  power  more  sacred 
than  reason  itself:  and  when,  in  addition  to  this, 
we  consider  some  of  the  outward  senses,  we  see 
they  correspond  exactly  with  this  power,  aiid  are 
remarkably  fitted  for  its  exercise*  The  mouth, 
and  the  power  of  speech,  the  ears,  and  the  power 
of  hearing,  discbarge  the  duties  of  this  moral 
power  in  wonderful  harmony.  Were  the  mouth 
and  speech  given  to  man,  merely  to  address  in- 
animate or  irrational  beings  ?  No :  the  chief  pur- 
pose was  to  worship  the  Divine  Being,  and  to 
converse  with  intelligent  social  creatures*  Were 
the  ears,  and  the  power  of  hearing,  given  to  man, 
merely  to  hear  the  sounds  of  the  inanimate  or  ir- 
rational parts  of  the  creation  ?  Were  they  given 
merely  to  hear  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  low- 
ing of  the  cattle,  the  roaring  of  the  seas,  the  howl- 
ing of  the  winds,  or  the  louder  peals  of  the  terri- 
fie  thunder?  No;  besides  these,  they  were  given 
to  hear  the  voice  of  social  creatures  in  articulate 
accents,  conveying  communications  from  soul  to 
soul ;  and  thus  upon  the  social  nature,  the  moral 
principle  of  conscience,  the  faculty  of  speech,  and 
of  hearing,  all  constitutional  in  the  human  being« 
we  found  the  power  of  bearing  witness^ 

Upon  a  general  view  of  human  nature,  there- 
Ac^  and  a  fair  analysis  of  the  powers  and  facuU 

Q  4f 
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mation,  a  perfection  that  may  be  necessarily  in- 
hering in  the  Divine  Essence,  yet  it  is  altogether 
impossible  for  the  Divine  Being  to  bestow  or 
confer  upon  the  rational  intelligent  being,  created 
according  to  the  divine  image,  a  moral  perfection, 
xvhich  really  does  not  necessarily  inhere  in  the 
Divine  Essence. 

And  as  we  have  rested  the  argument  so  strong- 
ly  upon  the  original  constitution  of  the  human 
essence,  as  being  social,  and  upon  the  power  or 
principle  of  conscience,  as  formed  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth ;  and  farther,  upon  the  organs  of 
speech  and  hearing,  as  constituted  to  discharge 
the  office  of  conscience,  in  this  moral  duty  ;  and 
rising  from  the  moral  being,  created  according 
to  the  image  of  the  Divine  Being ; — ^the  conclu- 
aion  is  fair,  extending  from  the  creature  to  the 
Creator,  that  the  power  of  bearing  witness  is  a 
perfection  inhering  in  the  essence  of  both :  in  the 
one,  created  after  a  particular  modification ;  in 
the  other,  uncreated,  according  to  the  Divine 
Nature.  ,  , 

There  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  in  the 
Divine  Essence  a  perfection,  corresponding  to 
the  power  of  bearing  witness  in  the  human  soul ; 
and  that  divine  perfection  must  be  considered, 
both  as  necessarily  inhering  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, and  as  every  way  absolute,  and  becoming 
all  the  other  divine  perfections  and  attributes. 
And  if  so,  then  it  follows,  with  undeniable  dc- 
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monstration,  that  this  divine  perfection  must 
every  way,  necessarily  and  essentially,  inhere  in 
the  Divine  Essence,  from  all  past  eternity,  and 
must,  necessarily  and  essentially,  continue  to  in- 
here,, through  all  future  eternity,  altogether  in- 
dependently of  creation  and  providence. 

It  is  also  abundantly  evident,  that  this  perfec- 
tion must  have  been  as  necessary  and  absolute  in 
the  Divine  Essence  before  creation  and  provi- 
dence began,  as  it  has  been  since ;  and  it  would 
continue  absolutely  the  same,  were  creation  and 
providence  for  ever  done  away. 

8.  From  these  views  and  arguments  it  is  unde- 
niably evident,  that  there  must  necessarily  be  in 
the  Divine  Essence,  a  perfection  or  power  of 
bearing  witness  within  itself,  independently  of 
creation.  And  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  this  per- 
fection must  be  every  way  absolute,  and  equally 
necessary  with  the  other  divine  perfections. 

Now,  considering  this  perfection  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  necessary,  eternal,  immense,  and  im- 
mutable, it  plainly  follows,  that  all  the  rational 
intelligent  creatures  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall 
be,  were  they  thousands  of  millions  of  millions 
of  times  more  than  they  have  been,  are,  or  shall 
be,  to  the  end  of  time,  admitting  creation  to  be 
repeated  ever  so  often,  at  intervals  ever  so  dis- 
tant, to  whatever  extent  we  may  incline  to  sup- 
pose,— these  beings,  all  taken  together,  could  not 
receive,  understand^  or  comprehend,  the  whole 
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extent  of  the  divine  testimony  or  witoest:  be» 
cause  thi5  i»  necetsaril j  infimte*  eternal,  and  im» 
mutable ;  and  the  intelligent  creatures  ire  finifet 
and  limited  ;  and  that  which  ia  finite  can  nevet 
CQOiprehend  that  which  is  infinite.  No  proeeia 
of  reasoning  is  necessary  to  prove  thi& 

4.  And  it  still  fiuther  foUows,  as  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  reasoning  upon  the 
foregoing  Propositiens^  that  if  there  be  a  perfeO^ 
tion  or  power  of  bearing  witness,  necessarily  in* 
hering  in  the  Divine  Essence,  it  was  as  real  and 
perfect  before  creaticMi,  as  since ;  and  therefore 
it  evidently  follows,  that  the  Diviae  Being  was 
as  perfect  before  creation,  as  since ;  «id  this  di- 
vine perfectioQ  of  bearing  witness,  must  have 
beea  exercised  before  creation,  accofdingi  to-  ita 
QWn>  nature,  in  its  full,  absolute,  eternal,  im* 
raense  extent ;.  otherwise  the  Diviife  Being  must 
have  existed  without  the  use  or  exercise  of  one 
of  the  divine  perfections,  according  to  its  own 
nature.  And  if  this  perfection  must,  necessarily 
and  essentially,  inhere  in  the  Divine  Essence^ 
and  if  the  Divine  Being  existed  before  creadon, 
without  the  use  of  one  of  the  necessary  and  es- 
sential perfections  of  its  own  nature ;  then  it  may 
be  clearly  argued,  that  the  Divine  Being  might 
not  have  existed  at  all  before  creation  :  for  if  the 
Divine  Being  could  really  exist  at  any  time,  with- 
out the  use  or  exercise  of  one  of  the  divine  per« 
fecti<ms,  necessarily  inhering  in  the  Divine  £s* 
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MBCew  then  k  might  easily  be  |nroved«  that  as  it 
could  have  esiated  without  the  tise  of  one  of  the 
perfeetioiis  necessarily  inhering  in  tta  own  Es- 
sence, it  might  as  well,  at  that  very  time,  have 
existed  without  the  use  or  evercise  of  two  y  and 
if  so,  of  three;  and.  if  of  three,  it  might  also  of 
four,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  divine  perfections ; 
and  this  is  the  very  same  as  to  affirm,  that  tfa<^ 
Divine  Being  could  have  existed  and  not  existed 
at  the  very  same  time,  which  is  a  downright  con- 
tradiction^ and  altogether  impossible.    Now,  if  it 
be  granted,  that  this  perfection  really  does  neces- 
sarily inhere  in  the  Divine  Essence,  then  it  must 
be  granted,  that  the  Divine  Being  might  exercise 
it ;  and  if  ever  the  Divine  Being  could  exercise 
it»  in  any  one  instance,  according  to  its  own  na- 
ture, from  all  past  eternity,  through  future  eter- 
nity, then  the  argument  is  gained ;  for  this  per- 
fection must  be  like  the  Essence  in  which  it  in- 
heres, eternal,  immense,  and  immutable ;  and  if 
that  which  is  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable, 
be  exercised  in  any  one  instance,  it  must  be  ex- 
ercised eternally,   immensely,  and   immutably; 
and  if  this  be  granted,  all  is  gained  that  the  argu- 
ment implies.     And  yet  the  reasoning  will  clear- 
ly stand,  that  if  the  Divine  Being  could  have  ex- 
isted, without  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  perfe<^- 
tions  necessarily  inhering  in  its  own  essenbt;,  so 
much  as  for  a  single  moment,  then  it  might  have 
existed  without  the  exercise  of  the  same  perfee- 
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tion  lor  an  hour ;  and  if  for  an  hour,  then  for  a 
day ;  and  if  for  a  day,  then  for  a  month  ;  and  if 
for  a  month,  then  for  a  year ;  and  if  for  a  year, 
then  for  a  century ;  and  if  for  a  century,  it  might 
exist  without  it  for* ever.  And  if  the  Divine 
Being  could  exist  without  the  use  and  perfect 
exercise  of  one  of  the  divine  perfections  altoge** 
ther,  this  at  once  does  away  the  perfection  of  the 
Deity.  And  if  the  perfection  of  the  Deity  be 
done  away,  this  at  once  destroys  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  the  Divine  Being ;  which  is  at  once 
both  impious  and  absurd. 

5.  Therefore,  the  Divine  Being  must  have 
necessarily  existed  in  the  full  and  perfect  use 
and  exercise  of  each  and  of  all  the  divine  perfect 
tiou,  and  must  necessarily  continue  to  do  so^ 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  through  every 
point  of  eternity  and  immensity ;  and  if  so,  it 
must  necessarily  exist  in  the  use,  and  in  the  full 
and  perfect  exercise,  of  witness-bearings .  as  well 
as  of  every  other  perfection  inhering  in  its  own 
essence ;  and  if  so,  then  there  must  be  a  Trinity 
of  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence:  Because,  if 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  subsist  in 
one  mode  only,  and  can  subsist  in  no  more  than 
one,  it  follows,  that  either  the  Divine  Being  could 
not  bear  witness  before  creation  began :  for  how 
coirid  the  same  individual  mode  of  subsistence  in 
the  Divine  Essence  bear  witness  to  itself?  How 
could  the  very  same  mode  of  subsistence,  or  pei-r 
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soo,  be  agent  and  object  in  the  very  same  act  i 
It  is  impoasible.  Or,  seeing  this  cannot  be»  if 
the  Divine  Being  really  did  exercise  this  perfec- 
tion before  creationj,  it  was  exercised  to  nothing, 
and  to  no  purpose,  which  is  equally  absurd.  Or, 
if  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  must  sub- 
sist in  one  mode  only,  and  can  subsist  in  no  more 
than  one,  it  farther  follows,  that  as  the  Divine 
Being  could  not  exercise  this  perfection  before 
creation,  so  neither  could  it  exercise  this  perfec- 
tion since  creation*  except  imperfectly :  for  as 
we  have  already  proved  that  no  creation,  which 
limited  intelligence  can  conceive  or  imagine^ 
could  ever  receive  a  full  and  perfect  manifesta- 
tion of  the  witness-bearing  of  the  Divine  Being  ; 
and  since  it  has  also  been  proved,  that  the  Divine 
Being  must  exist  in  the  full  and  perfect  exercise 
of  every  one  of  the  divine  perfections,  through 
every  point  of  eternity  and  immensity  ;-^t  fol- 
lows, as  clear  as  the  noon^day  sun,  that,  in  order 
to  the  fuU  and  perfect  exercise  of  this  divine  per- 
fection, the  Divine  Essence  must,  necessarily  and 
essentially,  subsist  in  more  distinct,  not  sq>arate, 
modes  or.  persons  than  one.  And  if  the  Divine 
Essence  must  subsist  in  more  distinct  modes  or 
persons  than  one,  there,  necessarily  and  essen- 
tially, must  be  a  distinction  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, whereby  one  mode  or  person  can  bear 
witness  to  another. 

And  as  both  the  essence  and  the  veracity  of 
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^  the  Divifid  Nature  is  absolute  and  iAdMsibltS 
this  distinctren  of  one  mode  of  subsistence  bear- 
ing  witness  t»  anodier,  implies  neither  supetioYitjf' 
nor  inferiority  of  personality^  noir  any  priority  of 
personality  in  time^  dignity^  or  nature,  but  only 
a  priority  of  order  $  for  these  distinct  mbdes  or 
persons^  necessarily  and  essentiaHy,  bear  tnatual 
and  reciprocal  witness  the  one  to  the  other^  eteN 
nally,  immensely*  and  immutably }  aild  this  arises 
from  the  necessary  law  of  the  constitution  and 
economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  peribctions> 
which  constitutes  the  absolute  tonsommatioh  of 
the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the  Divine  fieingi 
entirely  within  the  Divine  Essence  itself,  bdfore 
creation  and  providence  began,  and  as  long  aft 
they  shall  continue^  and  after  their  dissolution  in 
the  general  conflagration,  tbrongb  ail  future  eter- 
nity. ,  ' 

Now,  as  we  fully  ascertain  two  dis(f»nct  n^efoes^ 
sary  modes  of  subsistence  or  persons  in  the  Di^ 
vine  Essence,  we  see  clearly  the  divibe  perfec- 
tion of  bearing  witness,  subsisting  also  in  tb^ 
same  distinction.  And  as  the  Divine  Nature  is 
simple,  indivisible,  and  uncompounded,  and  tbe 
divine  perfection  of  bearing  witness  subsisting  ii^ 
distinction,  while  the  divine  veracity  and  the  di- 
vine nature  is  simple  and  absolute,  the  Divine 
Nature  must,  iu  its  veracity,  partake  of  this  per- 
fection of  bearing  witness,  as  it  su^ists  in  th6 
distinction  of  each  and  of  both  the  modes  or  per* 
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Sons  already  ascertained.  And  if  it  partake  of 
the  distinction  subsisting  in  each  and  in  both,  it 
must  do  so  in  personality,  because  the  distinc- 
tion already  ascertained  consists  only  of  person- 
ality. And  if  the  Divine  Nature  partake  of  this 
distinction  of  personality  from  each  and  from 
both  the  other  two,  a  third  mode  or  person  ne- 
cessarily arises  in  the  Divine  IBssence,  partaking 
of  th6  nature  of  each  and  of  both  the  other  two» 
and  standing  in  an  incommunicable  relation  to 
each  and  to  both.  And  this  implies  no  superi« 
ority  nor  inferiority  between  these  three  distinct 
modes  of  subsistence ;  the  nature  and  perfections 
being  absolutely  the  same  in  each.  It  is  impos- 
sible there  can  be  inequality.  The  distinction  of 
order  can  never  comprehend  inequality,  when 
the  essence  and  perfections  are  precisely  the 
same ;  and  the  circumstance  of  order  arises  en- 
tirely from  the  law  of  the  constitution  and  eco- 
nomy of  the  Divine  Essence,  and  is  as  necessary 
to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the  Divine 
Seing,  as  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being  it- 
self. 

6«  And  as  it  has  been  already  proved  in  the 
foregoing  Piopositions,  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible there  can  be  either  more  or  less  distinct 
modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  in  the  Divine 
Essence  than  these  three,  because  of  the  incom- 
municable relation  subsisting  between  each  of 
them,  therefore,  the  harmony  between  the  exer- 
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Cise  of  the  diving  perfections,  accordiog  to  all 
the  qualities  of  theiv  own  nature  respecliv^yy  by 
tbe  adorable  per^ooa  in  the  evec-blessed  £a6eiice» 
and  that  particular  R>anife$tatioQ  of  the  same 
glorbua  perfections^  revealed  to  rational  and  in* 
telligent  oreatufesy  so  eonaptcuously  appear.—* 
For  we  muat  ever  take  into  cf>nsideration»  the 
vast  difierence  there  is  between  the  reality  of 
tbirigs  as  they  are  in  the  Divine  Essence^  accord*- 
ing  to  their  own  nature,  and  aa  tbey  are  modified 
in  manifestation  or  revelation  to  intelligent  crea^ 
tures«  The  latter  leads  up  to  the  foraser,  which 
aire  reserved  for  a  different  manifestation  in  the 
future  state*  In  the  mean  time,  the  particular 
modification^  revealed  according  to  the  plan  of 
redefnpiion,.  anawers  all  necessary  purposes  in 
the  prescint  state.  And  unless  the  modes  or  per- 
sons  in  the  Divine  Essence  were  in  reality  three* 
and  neither  more  nor  less  than  three,  and  in  eaeh 
this  perfection  of  witness^bearing,  according  to 
tl>e  revelation  made  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  created  iatel- 
ligentieings  to  perform  any  worship,  or  religious 
service,  acc^table  to  the  Divine  Beio^ ;  because 
it  is  only  according  to  the  patlicular  way  thai  the 
Divine  Being  has  manifested  itseif,.  or  bears  wit* 
ness  of  itself  to  the  rational  moral  cieatuie,  that 
any  warrant  can  be  found,  or  any  rule  of  worship 
observed,,  by  the  moral  creature.  It  cannot  wor*> 
»hip  ;^c€ording  to  the  nature  of  thiogSt  aa  they 
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)^n  in  themselves  in  the  Divine  Essence^  but  it 
iDust  worship  according,  to  the  modification  or 
representation  made  of  them  to  it,  by  the  Divine 
Being  itself.  The  general  works  of  creation  af* 
ford  no  r\M  of  worship  of  any  kind ;  neither  do 
the  works  of  provideneoy  as  such.  It  is  the  reve* 
lation  made  in  the  holy  oracles,  by  which  the 
Divine  Being  bears  witness  of  itself,  that  a  pro- 
per mode  of  worship  can  be  established;  This  is 
plain  from  the  mode  of  worship  in  the  Jewish 
church. 

But,  above  all,  the  representation  of  the  divine 
perfections,  and  of  the  divine  will,  manifested  in 
the  Saviour  of  men,  by  which  the  Divine  Being 
bears  witness  of  itself,  in  the  very  highest  degree, 
to  the  rational  incelligent  creature,  that  the  clear, 
unerring,  and  infallible  rule  is  found  and  esta- 
blished, by  which  the  rational  creature  can  ap« 
preach  in  worship  and  religious  service  to  the 
Creator,  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

Hence  it  plainly  follows,  from  every  view  of 
reason,  and  from  every  possible  point  of  argu- 
ment,  that  the  Divine  Being  must  either  not  ex- 
ist at  all,  or  that  there  must  be  inhering  in  the 
IMvine  Essence  a  perfection  capable  of  bearino- 
witness ;  and  this  perfection  must  be  every  way 
adequate  to  the  Divine  Essence,  and  all  the  other 
divine  perfections;  and  must  be  considered  as 
necessary,  essential,  absolute,  eternal,  immense, 
and  immutable,  and  exercised  by  one  divine  per- 
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son  to  another,  in  the  Divine  Essencei  altogether 
independently  of  creation.  And  these  divine 
persons  must  be  considered  as  co-equal,  co-essen« 
tial,  co^eternal,  co-immense,  co-immutable,  and 
every  way  adequate  to  give  and  receive  a  divine 
testimony,  acfcording  to  its  own  nature,  or  bear 
witness  in  all  the  extent  of  the  divine  perfec* 
tions,  natural  and  moral,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar law  so  often  mentioned,  mutually,  recipro^ 
cally,  and  unceasingly. 

And  because  a  divine  person  can  only  bear 
witness,  according  to  its  own  nature,  in  a  divine 
and  perfect  manner,  becoming  all  the  divine  per^* 
fections ;  and  a  divine  person  only  is  adequate  to 
receive  divine  testimony,  according  to  its  own 
nature,  in  all  its  eternity  and  immensity ;  there- 
fore ijt  follows,  with  the  clearest  and  strongest 
force  of  demonstration,  that  there  must  be  a  Tri* 
nity  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence,  co-equal 
and  co-eternal  in  all  respects. 

7«  Thus,  from  a  correct  investigation  of  some 
of  the  social  powers  of  the  human  soul,  and  by 
fair  induction,  extending  the  reasoning  from  the 
creature  to  the  Creator,  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity is  established,  by  the  firmest,  clearest,  and 
most  undeniable  demonstration. 

The  Propositions  we  have  brought  forward, 
exhibit  the  doctrine,  each  in  particular,  and  all 
in  general ;  and  many  others  might  be  adduced, 
equally  strong }  so  that  a  host  of  arguments  from 
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eveiy  quarter,  rush  together^  with  united  force, 
to  prove,  convince,  and  demonstrate,  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Divine 
Bssence  is  perfectly  consistent  both  with  reason 
and  revelation.* 

*  See  Note  N.  on  tbe  preceding  Fropoeition. 
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PROPOSITION  XIV, 

PROVING    THE    DOCTRINE    FROM    THE    NATURE    OF 

THE    POWER    OF   SPEECH. 

l^No  animtd  except  man  fhts  tht  power  nf  speech — Speech 
consummates  the  perfections  of  aU  the  other  faculties  of 
the  human  soul^^Except  moi^al purity^  it  is  the  highest 
perfection  of  the  soul— Something  coi^espofiding  to  it 
must  be  found  as  a  perfection  v'  the  Divine  Being — If 
so  J  there  must  be  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Divine 
Essence — Ifnot^it  is  impossible  that  the  Divine  Being 
can  have  such  a  perfection-r^It  is  necessafy  to  the  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being.^ 

1.  Besides  the  foregoing  arguments  contained 
in  the  Propositions  discussed,  which,  it  is  hoped» 
are  conclusive,  and  demonstratively  evident,  and 
prove,  clearly  and  satisfactorily,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  another,  equally  cogent  and  convin^ 
cing,  and  also  taken  from  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  presents  itself.  This  is  the  power  of 
speech.  That  speech  is  a  power  or  faculty  of 
the  human  soul,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  that  it  is 
a  power,  ennobling,  distinguishing,  and  peculiar 
to  human  beings,  is  perfectly  clear  and  ipanifest ; 
and  that  it  dignifies  and  exalts  the  human  soul, 
even  above  that  which  the  power  of  reasoning 
does,  will  appear  very  certain,  by  a  little  consi* 
deration  and  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  it* 
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Something  like  raMoning  is  found  in  the  tribes 
and  classes  of  the  animated  irrational  creation ; 
but  nothing  can  be  found  in  tfaem  that  approaches 
to  articulate  speech*  or  continued  language*  No 
one  truly  articulate  sound,  as  such,  ever  was.  or 
ever  can  be  uttered,  except  by  the  human  organs* 
No  animal  that  ever  existedi  ever  uttered  so 
much  as  a  single  word  of  four  syllables,  with  dis- 
tinct and  perfect  articulation,  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  another  animal,  except  man  alone.--^ 
Speech,  then,  being  a  power  of  the  human  soul, 
inhering  in  it  by  its  original  constitution,  raises 
nian  farther  above  the  level  <^  other  animals, 
than  any  other  power  of  the  human  soul  does> 
The  other  powers  and  faculties  are  all  subser- 
vient to  it,  so  that  we  plainly  perceive  it  may  be 
considered  as  that  power  which  raises  man  nearer 
to  the  resemblance  and  image  of  the  Divine 
Being,  than  any  other  power  or  faculty  either  of 
his  body  or  mind. 

2.  A  brief  survey  of  these  perfections  and  at» 
tributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  already  treated  of 
in  this  work,  will  set  this  argument  in  a  clear  and 
conspicuous  light.  We  know,  2hat  a  particular 
modification,  and  faint  resemblance,  of  the  divine 
goodness,  love,  knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  holi- 
ness, and  veracity,  as  they  are  perfections  of  the 
Divine  Being,  are  found  respectively  in  man ;  so 
are  the  social  powers  already  treated  of:  And 
we  know,  from  fair  investigation,  that  all  tbese^ 
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and  every  one  of  them  in  particular,  are  rabser- 
vient  to  speech  in  the  human  soul.  Nay,  not 
one  of  them  can  be  exercised  or  manifested  by 
the  human  soul,  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity, 
ivithout  speech.  How  could  one  human  being 
communicate  all  the  goodness  which  it  possesses, 
to  the  very  utmost  extent  of  its  nature,  in  a 
social  way,  to  another,  without  speech?  It  is 
clear  this  is  impossible.  Without  speech,  some- 
thing of  this  goodness,  in  the  perfection  of  its 
communication,  by  one  human  being  to  another, 
is  and  must  be  imperfect.  The  same  thing  may 
be  affirmed  of  love.  How  imperfect  would  love 
in  the  human  creature  be,  without  speech,  in 
comparison  with  what  it  is  by  that  power  ?  Look 
at  the  exercise  of  all  the  benevolent  aflfections 
between  parent  and  child, — between  the  sexes, 
— between  one  human  being  and  another,  in  their 
friendly  and  social  intercourse, — and  see  how  im- 
perfect and  defective  the  whole  would  be,  with* 
out  the  power  of  speech. 

As  for  knowledge,  we  need  scarcely  make 
mention  of  the  argument.  What  attainments 
could  human  beings  make  in  knowledge,  without 
die, power  of  speech  ?  We  may  venture  to  an- 
swer. None,  that  would  be  of  general  utility  to 
society.  The  very  same  thing  may  be  affirmed 
concerning  wisdom.  Without  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  speech,  the  wisdom  of  man  would  appear 
little  above  the  level  of  some  of  the  brute  creation*. 
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Where  would  the  wisdom  of  practical  jurispru* 
4^Dce9  practical  religion,  practical  arte  and  sci« 
ences,  and  practical  industry  of  every  kind,  be 
discovered,  without  the  power  of  speech  ?  To 
what  purpose  would  power  itself,  considered  ab« 
stractedly,  be  to  the  human  soul  without  speech  ? 
As  for  the  social  powers  already  investigated, 
they  could  be  of  no  advantage  whatever  to  hu- 
man beings,  without  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
speech. 

3.  Iff  then,  speech  really  be  the  consummation 
of  the  perfection  of  goodness,  love,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  power,  judgment,  reasoning,  and  the 
social  powers,  as  well  as  of  every  other  power 
and  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  it  plainly  follows, 
that  the  power  of  speech  is  the  very  highest,  the 
most  distinguishing,  the  most  exalted  ornament, 
next  to  the  moral  principle,  to  moral  purity,  and 
to  immortality,  bestowed  by  the  Divine  Being 
upon  man.  Hence  it  farther  appears,  that  speech 
is  the  grand  and  finishing  social  perfection  of 
human  nature ;  and  that  there  is  something  cor* 
responding  to  it  in  angelic  nature,  there  is  no 
doubt,  because  it  is  the  highest  social  perfection 
in  moral  beings.  Now,  if  it  be  such  a  glorious 
perfection  in  human  nature,  may  we  not  pre* 
8ume,  on  fair  grounds  of  reasoning  and  argument, 
that  there  must  be  a  perfection  corresponding  to, 
or  agreeing  with  it,  in  the  Divine  Nature.  It  is 
•urely  natural  and  fair  to  conclude,  that  what  is 
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so  high  and  distinguishing  a  perfection  in  tha 
rational  intelligent  being,  must  also  be  fbuod  ia 
the  Divine  Being ;  in  a  degree  as  much  higher, 
and  as  far  surpassing  tliat  in  the  creature,  m  the 
Divine  uncreated  Being  excels  the  created.  And 
this  perfection  must  inhere  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
in  a  manner  becoming  all  the  other  divine  per* 
fections,  both  natural  and  moral* 

4.  We  have  all  along  reasoned,  on  the  &irest 
and  soundest  principles,  that  there  may  be  a  per« 
fection  in  the  Divine  Essence,  which  is  not  be- 
stowed upon  the  rational  creature  in  the  original 
constitution  of  its  essence ;  but  we  still  argue  as 
confidently,  tliat  no  necessary  and  essential  per« 
fection  can  inhere  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  human  soul,  which  does  not,  necessarily  and 
essentially,  inhere  in  the  Divine  Essence,  in  a 
way  becoming  the  majesty,  and  glory,  and  nature, 
of  the  Divine  Being.  The  Divine  Being  may 
withhold  from  the  rational  moral  creature  a  per«- 
fection  which  the  Divine  Essence  may  necessa* 
rily  possess,  hut  cannot  bestow  upon  the  crea- 
ture the  modification  of  any  necessary  and  essen- 
tial perfection,  which  does  not^  necessarily  and 
essentially,  inhere  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself. 
i\nd  the  idea  that  man  is  created  according  to 
the  divine  image,  after  a  particular  modification^ 
establishes  this  beyond  dispute. 

Therefore,  if  the  Divine  Being  has  communis 
cated  to  the  human  soul  the  power  of  speech,  as 
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necesiarj  and  essential  in  its  ongtoa)  constitu- 
ii/oOf  according  to  the  present  state  of  things  in 
the  moral  world,  there  must  be  found  in  the  Di- 
vine Being  an  uncreated,  necessary,  and  essential 
perfection,  corresponding  to  this.  Because  the 
fairest  reasoning  runs  thus--*If  the  Divine  Being 
has  bestowed  upon  the  human  essence  the  power 
of  speech,  as  the  highest  social  perfection,  and  if 
the  Divine  Being  cannot  bestow  upon  the  human 
esfsence  what  it  has  not  in  itself,  in  a  way  be* 
coming  .its  own  nature ;  then  demonstration  fully 
proves,  that  there  must  be  in  the  Divine  Essence 
a  perfection  corresponding  to  the  power  of  speech 
in  the  human  soul.  But  stiH  it  must  be  under- 
stood, that  the  divine  perfection  excels  the  hu« 
man,  as  far  as  the  Creator  excels  die  creature. 
Bat  as  the  human  is  formed  after  the  image  of 
the  divine,  still  our  argument  is  legitimate  and 
conclusive. 

5.  Now,  if  there  be  in  the  Divine  Essence  a 
perfection  corresponding  with  the  perfection  of 
speech  in  the  human  essence,  and  if  that  perfec- 
tion  in  the  Divine  Essence,  be  corresponding 
with  all  the  other  divine  perfections,  natural  and 
moral,*— then,  from  a  fair  abstract  investigation 
of  the  power  of  speech  in  the  human  essence,  an 
argument  arises,  which,  when  traced  in  all  its 
barings,  irresistibly  proves,  that  there  must  be  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence.  And 
if  there  be  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Divine 
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Essencef  without  any  perfection  in  that  essence 
answering  to»  and  corresponding  with,  the  power 
of  speech  in  the  human  soul,  then  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  communication,  in  the  way  of  in* 
tellectual  intercourse,  among  these  divine  persons 
6.  Again ;  if  there  be  in  the  Divine  Essence 
a  necessary  perfection,  corresponding  with,  and 
answering  to,  the  power  of  speech  in  the  human 
essence,  and  if  there  be  not  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  then  the  Divine  Being 
possesses  a  perfection,  for  which,  if  we  dare  so 
q)eak»  it  haa  no  use,  and  which  never  has,  can, 
nor  will  be  exercised*  This  is  the  same  as  to 
affirm  that  the  Divine  Being  is  imperfect*  be- 
cause a  perfection  inheres  in  that  Essence,  which 
never  was,  has,  nor  shall  be  exercised,  by  the 
Divine  Being,  from  eternity  to  eternity*  That 
is,  the  Divine  Being  has  a  perfection  which  is  of 
no  use ;  and  this  is  the  same  as  to  do  away  the 
idea  of  the  Divine  Being  altogether,  which  is 
both  impious  and  absurd.  For  perhaps  we  can 
entertain  no  lower  nor  more  dishonourable  view 
of  the  Divine  Being,  than  to  suppose  it  possible 
for  the  divine  perfections  either  to  remain  for 
ever  inactive,  or  to  be  exercised  merely  toward 
created  beings,  which  are  imperfecta  This  would 
be  the  same  as  to  affirm,  that  the  Divine  Being 
is  indeed  perfect*  but  never  has,  can,  nor  will* 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  use  or  exercise 
any  one  of  the  divine  perfectionsf^  according  to 
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kM  awn  nature,  in  all  its  uncreated  and  absolute 
energy.  And  this  is  surely,  at  best,  but  con* 
ceiving  of  the  Divine  Being  as  imperfect,  which 
is  not  only  directly  contrary  to  reason,  but  highly 
dangerous. 

Again;  as  we  have  already  proved,  from  an 
abstract  view  of  the  divine  necessary  perfections, 
that  there  must  be  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  i 
Divine  Essence,  so  we  now  argue,  from  the  full 
and  perfect  exercise  of  the  divine  perfection  uo* 
der  consideration,  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  divine  counsel,  nor  the  divine  procedure,  in 
the  government  of  the  universe,  in  consistency 
with  those  perfections  we  have  already  explored^ 
and  with  the  perfection  now  under  consideration, 
if  there  be  not  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Di« 
vine  Essence.  To  conceive  of  all  the  divine 
goodness,  in  its  uncreated  and  absolute  extent 
and  influence,  as  communicated  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  without  any  thing  corresponding  to  the 
power  of  speech,  is  to  conceive  of  the  perfect 
communication  of  the  divine  goodness,  without 
the  enjoyment  of  that  perfection,  in  all  its  abso- 
lute and  unlimited  extent,  which  is  absurd.  Stili 
more  strongly  is  this  principle  supported,  by  the 
argument  taken  from  the  perfection  of  love.  If 
this  perfection  be  exercised  in  the  Divine  £s« 
sence,  according  to  its  own  nature,  in  consist- 
ency  with  all  its  unlimited,  eternal,  immense, 
and  immutable  extent,  by  one  divine  person  to 
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anotber,  whhoat  any  tiling  conresponditig  to  tke 
power  of  speech^  we  must  conceive  of  the  DiTifie 
Being  aa  either  altogether  wanting  a  perfectioDy 
which  cotttributes  ao  much  to  the  happiness  of 
the  rational  intelligent  creature ;  or,  if  it  be  ar«» 
gued  that  this  perfection  really  does  inhere  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  then  it  may  be  answered,  thaty 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  only  one  person  subsisting 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Divine  Being  could  ever  use  or  exercise  tins  per* 
fection ;  and  this  is  the  same  as  to  affirm  that  the 
Divine  Being  is  imperfect,  which  is  impossible* 
There  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  Divine  Essence 
a  plurality  of  persons,  according  to  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  or  there  must  not  inhere  in  the  Di* 
vine  Essence  a  perfection  ccH^responding  to  the 
power  of  speech  in  the  human  soul. 

Should  we  argue  from  the  exercise  of  the*  per* 
fection  of  knowledge,  we  cannot  conceive  how 
the  uncreated  knowledge,  in  its  divine  perfec- 
tion, can  be  communicated  by  one  divine  person 
to  another,  necessarily  subsisting  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  without,  at  the  same  time,  conceiving 
the  use  and  exercise  of  a  perfection  correspond- 
ing to  the  power  of  speech  in  the  humqtn  soul. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  will  still  apply 
and  hold  good  witli  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
wisdom,  i>ower,  love — perfections  corresponding 
to  the  social  powers  of  the  human  soul>  and  all 
the  divine  moral  perfections. 
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*  7«  TlMtefore,  as  tbq.  exercise,  maiii£$station» 
and  di^Uy  of  every  ooe  of  the  divine  moral  per* 
fectiws  in  the  I>ivine  Essence,  most  at  the  very 
same  time  be  accompanied  with  the  exercise  of 
a  perfection,  corresponding  to  the  power  of  speech 
in  the  human  soul,  or  else  they  must  be  exercised 
imperfectly^  wbidi  is  impossible ;  tbereibre,  from 
the  power  of  speech  in  the  human  sonl,  the  doc* 
trine  of  three  distinct  persons,  subsisting  in  three 
distinct  incommunicable  relations  to  one  another 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  may  be  fairly  proved,  and 
fully  established. 

The  first  person  is  necessarily  constituted  by 
the  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec- 
tions, according  to  personal  distinction,  having 
this  perfection  necessarily,  and  in  all  respects  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  Deity,  and  subsisting 
as  the  first*  The  second  having  it  in  all  respects 
the  very  same,  and  subsisting  as  the  second* 
The  third  must  also  have  it  in  all  respects  the 
very  same,  and  subsisting  as  the  third. 

Therefore,  while  we  must  conceive  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  as  everhVing,  spiritual,  intelligent, 
moral,  and  possessing  existence,  and  perfection, 
and  happiness  in  itself,  we  must  conclude,  from 
such  a  view,  according  to  the  force  of  the  fore- 
going reasoning,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  both  rational,  and  consistent  with  the  neces- 
sary existence,  independence,  and  happiness  of 
the  Divine  Being. 
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And  thu8»  resting  upon  the  law  of  the  const!- 
tion  and  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections,  as  found  in  the  efficiency,  intelli« 
gence,  goodness,  love,— -the  power  of  expressing 
a  command,  of  making  a  promise,  of  bearing  wit- 
ness,  and  of  speech ;— the  Propositions  hang  up- 
on each  other  ;  the  arguments  run  into  one  ano« 
ther;  and  the  whole  form  a  combination,  stu* 
pendous,  grand,  and  impregnable,  supporting  and 
defending  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity** 

*  S%n  Note  O.  on  the  preceding  ProposiiioB. 
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PROPOSITION   XV. 

hlOVING    THE    DOCTRINE    FROM    THE    NATURE    01? 
THE    EXISTJSNCE    OP    THE    DIVINE    BEING. 

[Tie  very  existence  of  the  t)wine  Beings  and  the  law  of 
the  Divine  Nature^  prove,  this-^The  divine  peraons 
must  not  be  confounded^  but  only  distinguished-^The 
pirKcssion  of  the  Divine  Essence  (md  perfections  is  not 
t)olujitan/y  it  is  necessary — iThe  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections  can  subsist  in  no  other  vay  than  in  distinct 
personality — The  Divine  Essence  cannot  proceed:^  ac^ 
cording  to  its  otm  nature^  so.as  to  constitute  a  created 
person  in  the  Divine  Essence  $  and  yet^  by  the  law  of 
its  own  economy^  it  must  proceed — Ther^foret^  it  must 
proceed^  so  as  to  constitute  an  uncreated  person  in  the 
Divine  Essence — The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied 
to  each  of  the  divine  fnoi^al  perfections^  one  by  one^^ 
The  divine  love  proves  the  same  doctrine — TAe  sam^ 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections^  in  consistency  with  the 
ecowony  of  their  own  nature^  must  subsist  in  a  mode  of 
personal  distinction^^and^  according  to  the  same  eco^ 
nomy^  must  proceed  from  this  first  person  to  a  second 
— and  from  this  first  and  second^  to  a  third.'^ 

I.  From  the  foregoing  reasoning,  in  each  of 
the  Propositions,  viewed  as  a  great  whole,-  it 
plainly  appears,  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
plurality  of  persons  iri  the  Divine  Essence ;  and 
so  far  ks  our  views  have  extended  in  this  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  the  plurality  consists  of 
three,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  threei  di^ 
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vine  persons.  And  the  reason  which  proves  that 
there  are  three,  and  neither  more  nor  less  thao 
three,  is  first  founded  on  the  unity,  simplidtyv 
indivisibility,  eternity,  immensity,  and  imnmta- 
bility  of  the  Divine  Essence :  this  stands  as  the 
grand  foundation,  upon  which  the  whole  super- 
structure of  the  doctrine  rests ; — and,  secondly, 
on  this  foundation  we  lay  the  peculiar  law  of  the 
constitution  and  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections,  as  this  law  appears  in  the  acti- 
vity, energy^  and  operation  of  the  ever-living  and 
self  existent  Essence,  and  the  perfections  of  life, 
intelligence,  moral  excellence,  and  efficiency,  in- 
hering in  that  self-existent  Essence.  This  esta^ 
blishes  the  necessity  of  the  procession  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence,  by  which  the  second  and  third 
persons  are  respectively  constituted.  And,  third- 
ly, above  these  two,  we  rest  the  incommunicable 
relation  in  which  the  three  divine  persons  stand 
to  each  other. 

And,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  argument, 
we  may  call  them,  as  we  have  already  done,  the 
first,  second,  and  third ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, from^  the  nature  of  the  unity  and  simplicity 
pf  the  Divine  Essence,  and  from  the  reasoning 
already  advanced,  that  these  divine  persons, 
though  distinct,  are  the  very  same  in  essence, 
and  in  all  perfections,  natural  and  moi^al ;  and, 
therefcn*e,  are  not  separate,  as  we  have  all  along 
inaisted,  but  only  distinct,  and  standing  in  ah  in- 
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eohimunicable  relation  to  one  another ;  and  rousts 
according  to  the  iiature  of  the  Divine  Essence^ 
have  an  inbeing,  if  we  may  so  upeak^  in  each 
other.    No  reasoning  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
every  being  must  exist  according  to  the  nature 
of  its  own  essence.    Now,  the  natute  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence  is,  according  to  the  law  laid  dowii 
all  along  as  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning,  ac- 
tive, energetic,  and  operative  $  and  as  the  Divine 
Being  is  self-existent^  and  entirely  independent 
of  any  creature,  its  own  nature  must  act  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  its  own  essence  and  perfec* 
tions ;  and  if  so,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved^ 
that  nature  must  subsist  in  three  distinct  raodeii 
within  its  own  essence ;  because  the  first,  being 
constituted  by  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Na* 
ture,  procession  from  the  first  must  be  to  the  ut-' 
most  extent  6f  all  the  properties  and  qualities  of 
its  own  nature,  and  can  neither  be  less  nor  more, 
and  by  which  a  second  mode  or  person  must  ne- 
cessarily be  constituted,  in  all  respects  exactly 
according  to  the  same  nature ;  and  as  the  Diving 
Nature  is  still  active^  energetic,  and  operative^ 
notwithstanding  a  second  ffiode  is  constituted  by 
procession,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Divine 
Nature ;  for  this  activity,  energy,  and  ojieration, 
must  continue,  according  to  all  the  qualities  of 
its  own  nature,  until  no  farther  procession  ctn 
possibly  take  place ;  and  as  the  activity,  energy^ 
and  operation  are  precisely  the  same,  in  both  the 
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first  and  second  modes,  and  inust  still  coBtinue, 
according  to  their  own  nature,  this  can  only  be 
by  the  union  of  these  distinct  modes  in  this  very 
same  active  and  operative  principle,  in  joint  pro- 
cession, to  the  very  utmost  of  all  the  qualities 
and  properties  of  its  own  nature,  and  can  neither 
be  more  nor  less,  by  which  a  third  mode  or  per- 
son must  be  constituted  in  all  respects  exactly 
according  to  the  same  nature }  and  this  third 
mode,  or  person,  shuts  up  all  farther  procession, 
as  we  have  already  proved.  And  on  account  of 
the  incommunicable  relation  in  whicii  these  three 
modes  stand  to  each  other^  and  which  is  necessa* 
rily  formed  and  established  by  the  procession  just 
mentioned,  these  modes  or  persons  must  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  be  confounded,  but  only  distin<- 
guished.  And  it  must  be  farther  considered^ 
that  as  they  are  the  very  same  in  essence  and 
perfections,  both  natural  and  moral,  they  are  the 
very  sanve  in  will,  majesty,  and  glory,  because 
they  are  the  very  same  in  nature }  but  still,  they 

^must  be  considered  as  distinct,  on  account  of 
this  incommunicable  relation  to  each  other,  in 
which  they  subsist.  Hence  it  will  appear,  upon 
a  full  investigation  of  the  Divine  Essence,  that 
the  divine  efficiency,  intelligence,  goodness,  love, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  power, — ^perfections  answer- 
ing to  the  social  powers,  and  the  power  of  speech 

,  of  the  human  soul,  and  all  other  perfections,  na^ 
tural  aud  moral,   must  be  considered  necessa^ 
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rHy,  naturally,  co-equal!y,  and  co-et6rnally,  the 
same  in  each,  otherwise  the  Divine  Being  could 
not  exist ;  for  all  this  is  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Divine  Nature  already  laid  down  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Divine  Being  to  subsist  in  any 
4)ther  way  but  according  to  its  own  nature. 

2.  We  are  not  to  consider  these  modes  or  per- 
sons as  merely  voluntary.  The  personal  distinc- 
tion of  the  divine  perfections,  which  constitutes 
the  first,  is  not  voluntary — it  is  natural  and  ne- 
cessary ;  nor  are  we  to  consider  |he  procession 
from  the  first,  which  constitutes  the  second,  to 
1)e  merely  voluntary— it  must  be  and  is  necessary 
and  natural ;  neither  are  we  to  consider  the  pro- 
cession from  the  first  and  second,  which  consti- 
tutes the  third,  as  merely  voluntary,  and  that  it 
might  or  might  not  be :  No ;  we  must  consider 
it  as  necessary  and  natural.  The  first  person 
is  naturally  and  necessarily  constituted  by  the 
economy  of  the  divine  perfections ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  procession,  from  first"  to  last,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  necessary  law  of  the  constitution 
and  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec- 
tions. Thus,  if  the  first  person  has  the  whole  of 
*  the  divine  perfections,  natural  and  moral,  by  the 
law  of  their  own  economy,  subsisting  in  itself  dis- 
tinctly in  order,  and  in  order  only,  as  the  first ; 
and  if  the  essence  and  perfections,  natural  and 
moral,  subsist  in  the  second  person,  exactly  ae« 
4^rdiug  to  the  law  of  their  own  economy,  the 
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Mine  ts  they  do  in  the  fint,  excq>t  in  the  order 
of  distinct  subsistence  ;*— we  see  the  essence  of 
the  second  person  necessarily  and  ess^tially  the 
same  with  the  essence  of  die  first ;  andt  there- 
fore,  the  existence  of  both  must  be  the  same,  be^ 
cause  the  essence  and  the  perfections  are  precise* 
ly  the  same.  And  if  the  essence  and  perfbctioos, 
both  natural  and  moral,  be  the  same  in  the  second 
that  they  are  in  the  first,  except  only  in  distinct 
tion  of  subsistence,  after  a  dififerent  incommuni- 
cable manner  in  each }  thai,  whatever  arguments 
will  prove  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being,  wiU 
bold  equally  good  when  applied  to  the  second,  as 
well  as  when  applied  to  the  first  And  whatever 
arguments  will  prove  the  perfections  of  the  Di*^ 
vine  Being,  natural  and  moral,  will  bold  equally 
good  when  applied  to  the  second  person,  as  well 
^s  when  applied  to  the  first*  And  whatever  arr 
guments  will  prove  the  happiness  of  the  Divine 
Being,  will  hold  good  when  applied  to  the  se« 
cond,  as  well  as  to  the  first,  for  the  existences 
perfection*  and  happiness  of  both  are  precisely 
the  same.  And  in  every  train  of  reasoning,  we 
must  constantly  keep  in  view,  t}iat  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections  have  only  a  distinct  sub^ 
ssstence  in  an  incommunicable  relation,  not  a 
eeparation  jn  the  second  person  from  the  first. 

Now,  removing  creation  and  providence  quite 
out  of  view,  and  contemplating  the  Divine  Being 
{Ul  necessf^rily  existent,  nerff ct,^  and  happ^,  wit)t? 
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in  itself^  from  all  past  eternity,  through  all  future 
eternity,  and  naturally  independent,  without  the 
least  regard  to  creation  and  providence*  If,  then, 
it  be  absolutely  necessary,  according  to  the  pecu^ 
liar  law  of  the  Divine  Nature,  that  there  should 
be  a  full,  perfect,  absolute,  eternal,  immense,  and 
immutable  procession  of  the  whole  Divine  £$• 
sence  and  perfections,  from  the  first  mode  of  sub- 
sistence or  person,  according  to  the  foresaid  law 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  that  they  may  subsist  in  « 
mode  distinct  from  what  they  do  in  the  first,  and 
thereby  constitute  a  second  mode  of  subsistence^ 
standing  in  an  incommunicable  relation  to  the 
first ;  and  as  the  Divine  Essence  is  simple,  abso- 
lute, and  indivisible,  yet,  according  to  the  fore- 
going reasoning,  necessarily  subsisting  in  two  dis- 
tinct persons;  from  these  two  distinct  persona 
the  Divine  Essence,  in  all  its  perfections,  must 
necessarily  proceed,  in  one  joint  active  principle, 
and  thereby  constitute  a  third  mode  of  subsist- 
ence,  or  person,  which  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  the  two  first,  but  distinct  from  each  and 
from  both»  and  proceeding  from  each  and  from 
both,  because  of  the  law  of  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  Divine  Nature,  already  mentioned, 
and  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence. For  as  each  of  the  two  first  persons  has 
the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections 
subsisting  distinctly,  yet  in  an  incommunicable 
relation  the  one  to  the  other ;  the  law  of  the  a<r^ 
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tivity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  this  incommu^ 
nicable  relation,  are  the  sourcci  if  we  may  sq 
speak,  from  which  the  procession,  which  consti- 
tutes the  third  person,  arises^  because  of  the  ab- 
solute union  of  the  Divine  Essence  in  simplicity 
and  indivisibility ;  and  yet  because  of  these  two 
distinct  modes  of  subsistence,  so  that  the  one  is 
not  the  other,  therefore,  the  Divine  Essence, 
with  all  its  perfections,  must  proceed,  in  one 
loint,  active  principle,  from  the  first  and  from 
the  second,  equally,  to  a  third  mode  of  subsist- 
ence, equally  distinct  from  each  and  from  both, 
and  partaking  of  the  same  essence  and  perfec- 
tions from  each  and  from  both,  in  absolute  union, 
and  that  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  without 
beginning  and  without  end. 

Therefore,  the  necessary  and  essential  proces- 
sion of  the  divine  goodness,  which  is  the  very 
same  with  the  procession  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections  from  the  first  and  second  per- 
sons, in  one  simple,  active  principle^  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  third  mode  of  subsistence,  or  person,— r 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  divine  goodness  sub? 
sists  in  the  third  person,  as  necessarily  proceed- 
ing from  ithe  first  and  second,  in  the  very  same 
active  principle,  partaking  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
proceeding  from  both,  and  therefore  subsists  in 
this  third  person,  as  from  both  the  two  first ;  and 
therefore  equally  partaking  of  the  divine  good- 
^^ss,  as  it  subsists  distinctly  and  respectively  ix\ 
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each  and  in  both  the  two  first  j  and  that,  neither 
as  it  does  in  the  first,  nor  as  it  does  in  the  se- 
cond, but  as  it  does  in  each  and  in  both,  and  in 
a  manner  distinct  from  both.  Hence  the  divine 
goodness  is  the  very  same  in  the  third,  that  it  is 
in  each  and  in  both  the  two  first.  And  this  pro* 
cession,  in  one  joint  active  principle,  from  the 
two  first  to  subsist  in  the  thid,  is  not  a  procession 
pf  priority  in  duration.  In  dignity,  nor  a  priority 
of  causation,  nor  even  a  priority  of  nature, — ^for 
the  nature  is  the  very  same  in  all ;  but  it  is  mere- 
ly a  procession  of  order.  For  when  could  eter- 
nity, immensity,  and  immutability,  begin  or  end  ? 
Now,  according  to  the  foregoing  reasoning,  if 
the  divinegoodness,  as  subsistingin  the  first  person, 
according  to  its  own  personal  distinction,  could 
not,  according  to  its  own  nature,  proceed,  so  aa 
to  constitute  a  Creature  in  the  Divine  Essence } 
neither  could  this  divine  goodness,  as  subsisting 
in  a  second  person:  therefore,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Divine  Nature,  we  argue  the  necessity 
of  the  procession  of  the  whole  of  the  divine  good- 
ness from  the  first  and  second,  by  the  law  of  their 
nature,  in  one  active  principle,  so  as  to  constitute 
a  third  person  in  the  Divine  Essence,  in  order  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  Divine  Being.  For  the 
Divine  Being  can  exist  in  no  way,  but  according 
to  its  nature,  which  reason  demonstrates  to  be  in 
three  distinct  modes  of  subsistence.  And  the 
Pivine  Essence,  with  all  its  perfections  thus  pro- 
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ceeding  from  the  two  first,  and  thereby  consti- 
tuting  the  third;  we  perceive  it  subsisting  dis- 
tinctly  in  the  first,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
first ;  and  in  the  second,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
the  second  j  and  in  the  third,  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  the  third.  And  besides  this  third,  it  is 
impossible  that  there  can  be  any  other  procession 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  or  any  other  distinct  mode 
of  subsistence,  because  procession  is  entirely  per- 
fected in  the  three  divine'  persons.  And  these 
three  divine  persons  can  subsist  in  no  other  man- 
ner than  in  the  three  distinct  modes  of  incom« 
municable  relation  already  mentioned.  And  it 
is  impossible  that  the  Divine  Essence,  or  any  of 
the  divine  perfections,  simply,  can  subsist  in  any 
other  way  than  in  the  three  persons  already  as« 
certained;  for  this  is  exactly  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Divine  Nature :  and  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Divine  Nature  can  subsist  in  any  other 
way  than  according  to  its  own  law.  For  if  it  be 
necessary  and  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  Divine  Being,  that  the  divine  goodness 
should,  according  to  the  economy  of  the  Divine 
Essence,— according  to  all  the  qualities  and  pro* 
perties  of  its  own  nature, — proceed  from  the  first 
mode  to  subsist  in  a  second,  and  thereby  consti- 
tute a  complete  and  adequate  object,  capable  of 
receiving  all  its  influence;  and  that,  because  it 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  and  happiness  of  the 
Plvine  Being,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Piviqe 
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EftstfDce^  with  all  its  goodness,  should  naturally 
proceed  from  the  first  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
subsist  in  a  distinct  mode,  and  thereby  constitute 
a  distinct  person,  adequate  to  receive  the  ^vhole 
of  the  divine  gooc^ness,  according  to  its  own  na- 
ture#    This  shews  that  the  Divine  Nature  re- 
quires  to  subsist  in  distinct  modes ;  and  we  see 
a  very  cogent  reason,  because  the  Divine  Nature 
cannot  proceed,  so  as  to  constitute  a  creature  in 
the  Divine  Essence,  and  because  that  all  the  ob* 
jecta  in  creation,  however  numerous,  -neither  are 
nor  can  be  adequate  to  the  reception  of  the  whole 
of  the  divine  goodness ;  and  if  it  be  equally  as 
necessary  that  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec- 
tions should,  in  all  respects,  be  the  very  same  in 
the  second  person  that  they  are  in  the  first,  only 
subsisting  after  a  moral  distinction ;  then,  from 
the  very  distinction  of  these  two  persons  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  it  is  in  all  respects  equally  ne«* 
xessary  and  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being,  that  the  divine  goodness  should, 
according  to  the  fixed  law  of  th^  Divine  Nature, 
proceed  from  the  first  and  second,  in  one  active 
principle,  that  it  may  subsist  in  a  mode  distinct 
frook  what  it  does  in  the  two  first,  and  thereby 
constitute  a  third  person,  every  way  divine,  every 
way  perfect,  every  way  adequate  to  receive  the 
whole  of  the  divine  goodness,  from  the  first  and 
second ;  and  this  is  absolutely  necessary,  because 
t^e  divine  goodpesis  could  not  proceed  from  the 
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first  and  second,  so  as  to  constitute  a  created 
person  in  the  Divine  Essence ;  and,  according  to 
the  foregoing  law,  it  necessarily  does  proceed. 
It  must,  therefore,  constitute  a  third  divine  per* 
son,  and  that  because  all  created  objects,  how- 
ever numerous,  neither  were,  are,  nor  ever  shall 
be,  adequate  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  divine 
goodness.  Therefore,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  divine  goodness,  the  doctrine  of  three  dis- 
tinct persons  in  the  Divine  Essence,  by  a  full 
and  fair  investigation,  is  clearly  and  undeniably 
demonstrated. 

The  very  same  train  of  reasoning  may  be  used, 
to  prove  the  necessary,  essential,  and  eternal  pro- 
cession  of  the  divine  love,  knowledge,  wisdom, 
}ioIiness,  power,  truth,  and  all  moral  perfections ; 
and  the  perfections  answering  to  the  social  po- 
•wersj  and  the  perfection  corresponding  to  the 
power  of  speech  iri^*  /le  human  soul, — one  by  one. 
All  these,  and  many  others,  may  be  investigated, 
and  clearly  proved  to  proceed,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Divine  Nature,  from  the  first  mode  or 
person,  to  subsist  in  a  second  ;  and  from  the  first 
and  second,  in  one  active  principle,  to  subsist  in 
a  third ;  and  that  by  the  uniform,  fixed,  and  im- 
mutable law  of  the  activity,  energy,  and  opersf- 
tion  of  the  Divine  Essence,  in  order  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  Divine  Being,  according  to  its 
own  nature  in  all  respects.  And* thus,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  procession  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
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with  all  its  perfections,  it  can  be  clearly  proved, 
by  demonstration,  that  there  are  three  distinct 
persons  in  the  Divine  Essence ;  and  by  reason  of 
the  simplicity,  unity,  and  indivisibility  of  this  Es- 
sence, these  three  divine  persons  are  the  very 
same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory,  and 
all  perfections,  natural  and  moral. 

Again;  as  we  have  proved  in  the  foregoing 
arguments,  by  reasoning  clear  and  satisfactory, 
founded  upon  the  law  of  the  procession  of  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  of  goodness,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  really  consistent  with  reason ;  and  rea- 
son may  be  fairly  applied  to  it,  so  far  as  to  satisfy 
rational  creatures,  that  the  doctrine  is  certainly 
true,  and  that  reason  and  revelation  fully  harmo- 
nize in  this  doctrine ;  because  every  one  of  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being  affords  an 
ample  proof  of  the  doctrin^  i 

5.  We  may,  for  farther  satisfaction,  investigate 
the  divine  perfection  of  love,  as  we  have  done 
that  of  goodness,  and  exhibit  an  additional  proof 
of  the  same  thing.  Taking  our  view  of  this  di- 
vine perfection  before  creation  and  providence 
began,  and  contemplating  the  Divine  Being  as 
necessarily  existent,  it  clearly  follows,  that  this 
Being  must  continue  unceasingly  the  same ;  the 
same  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable  Being; 
and,  by  consequence,  must  be  self-sufficient,  and 
every  way  adequate  to  its  own  existence,  perfec- 
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tion,  and  happiness ;  and,  therefore,  must  have 
been  as  perfect  before  cl'eation  and  providence 
as  since,  and  wonld  still  continue  peifect,  were 
creation  and  providence  removed  out  of  being» 
and  completely  extinct,  as  we  have  all  along  sup* 
posed.  And  being  absolutely  perfect  in  and  of 
itself,  it  must  possess  the  perfection  of  love,  ne- 
cessarily and  essentially.  And  as  we  have  rea- 
soned upon  goodness,  so  we  reason  upon  loVe, 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  in  consist- 
ency with  the  economy  of  their  nature,  must 
subsist  in  a  mode  of  personal  distinction ;  there 
must  be  a  necessary  and  essential  procession  of 
the  divine  love  from  this  mode  to  another,  or 
from  the  first  person  to  the  second,  in  order  that 
the  divine  love  may  be  exercised  or  manifested, 
according  to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature ; 
and  in  order  to  this,  it  must  subsist  in  the  second 
person  in  a  manner  distinct  from  that  in  which  it 
does  the  first ;  and  that  the  Divine  Essence,  and 
all  other  divine  perfections,  may  do  the  same,  so 
that  the  second  is  every  way  co*equal  to  the  first, 
and  not  separate,  but  distinct  only.  Whatever 
is  necessary  and  essential  as  a  perfection  ia  the 
first,  is  equally  necessary  and  essential  as  a  per- 
fection in  the  second,  except  only  the  distinct 
mode  of  subsistence.  And,  as  we  have  proved, 
there  must  be  a  necessary  and  essential  perfec* 
tion  of  the  divine  love,  from  the  first  person  to 
the  second^  which  is  an  adequate  object  to  re- 
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Ceive,  and  capable  of  returning,  the  whole  of  the 
divine  love ;  and  this  procession  is  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  .the  nature  of  the  Divine 
Essence,  because  all  the  creatures  in  the  universe, 
however  numerous  we  may  suppose  them  to  bey 
never  were,  can,  nor  will  be,  adequate  to  receive, 
or  capable  td  return,  the  expression  of  the  divine 
love,  according  to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own  na- 
ture. Therefore,  we  continue  to  argue,  that  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections  are,  necessarily 
and  essentially,  the  same  in  the  second  person 
that  they  are  in  the  first,  but  with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  subsist  in  the  second  in  a  mode 
distinct  from  what  they  do  in  the  first. 

6.  This  at  once  presents  us  with  the  idea,  that 
there  must  be  a  procession  of  the  divine  love,  as 
well  as  of  the  Divine  Essence,  from  one  mode  of 
subsistence  to  another,  or  from  the  first  person  to 
the  second,  in  order  that  this  love  may  be  mani- 
fested or  displayed  in  the  Divine  Essence,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature,  and  that 
it  may  operate  consistently  with  its  own  nature. 
Now  its  own  nature  is  living,  intelligent, moral, and 
energetic :  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  its 
own  nature,  so  often  referred  to,  it  must  proceed 
from  one  mode  of  subsistence  to  another,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature^  and  as  the 
essence,  perfections,  and  mode  of  subsistence,  con- 
s^titute  personality,  it  must  proceed  so  as  to  consti- 
tutedivinepersonality,  otherwise  theDivineNature 
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viqnld  be  imperfect ;  and  as  this  law  is  exactly 
according  to  the  Divine  Nature,  this  procession, 
from  one  person  to  another,  must,  like  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  be  eternal,  immense,  and  immut^ 
able:  And  as  by  this  procession  we  discover  a 
distinction  of  personality  in  the  Essence,  as  well 
as  in  the  love ;  and  as  the  Divine  Nature  is  ex- 
actly the  same  in  each  of  these.modes  or  persons, 
excepting  only  the  distinct  manner  of  subsist- 
ence; this  nature  must  partake  of  the  distinct 
modes  of  the  subsistence  of  its  own  essence,  and 
according  to  its  own  law  immediately  referred  to, 
as  it  is  equally  active,  energetic,  and  operative* 
in  each  of  these  modes  of  distinction,  and  at  the 
same  time  partakes  of  each  and  of  both  these 
modes  of  distinction,  in  personality  ;  it  must,  by 
the  law  of  its  own  nature,  proceed  from  each  and 

.  from  both  these  modes  of  distinction,  and  from 
each  and  from  both  alike,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
third  mode  of  distinct  subsistence,  in  persona- 
lity, according  to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own  na- 
ture, otherwise  the  Divine  Nature  is  imperfect, 
which  is  impossible.  Therefore  it  follows,  with 
conclusive  evidence,   that  as  the  Divine  Being 

.  must  necessarily  exist,  it  must  no  less  necessarily 
subsist  according  to  its  own  nature ;  and  its  own 
nature  being  active,  energetic,  and  operative,  the 
law  of  its  own  nature  pronounces,  that  it  must 
subsist  in  a  Trinity  of  personality, — first,  in  dis- 
tinction, and,  second,  in  union.    And  farther  it 
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cannot  proceed,  and  that  merely  because  the 
procession  must  be  according  to  personality  ^ 
and  if  it  proceed  first  to  distinction  of  persona^ 
lity,  and  then  to  union  of  the  very  same  persona- 
lity, it  is  absolutely  impossible  there  can  be;  any 
farther  proceslion;  for  that  which  is  indivisible 
and  distinguished,  cannot  be  distinguished  again^ 
without  multiplication  and  division ;  and  that 
which  is  indivisible  in  union,  can  neither  be 
^united,  nor  distinguished  again,  without  compo- 
sition or  confusion.  Let  any  person,  if  he  can^ 
turn  aside  the  force  of  this  reasoning.  For  it  is 
undeniably  evident,  that  if  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections  have  proceeded^  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Divine  Nature,  from  one  mode  of  per- 
sonality to  another,  it  is  absolutely  impossiblef 
that  it  can  proceed  to  a  third,  without  respect  to 
these  two,  unless  multiplication  take  place  in 
that  which  has  no  parts,  which  is  impossible. 
And  if  the  Divine  Essence  proceed,  in  one  prin- 
ciple, from  distinct  personality  in  two  modes,  to 
distinct  personality  in  one,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
can  proceed  from  this  one,  in  union,  to  any  other, 
without  introducing  multiplication  or  division  in- 
to that  which  has  no  parts, — all  of  which  prove 
a  downright  impossibility.  The  Divine  Essence, 
therefore,  cannot  proceed  to  a  fourth  mode  of 
subsistence,  upon  any  principle  of  reasoning  what- 
ever. Therefore,  there  must  be  three,  and  caa 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  three,  persons  til 
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the  Divine  Essence :  And  hence  it  is  as  neces- 
sary that  the  Divine  Nature  should  exist  in  three 
distinct  modes  of  personalitji  as  that  it  ^ould 
^ist  at  all*  So  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being,  iirhen  fairly  fallowed  out,  proves 
undeniably  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
Divine  Being  must  necessarily  exist,  and  must 
necessarily  exist  in  three  distinct  modes  of  sub- 
sistence. 

And  thus,  taking  a  retrograde  survey  of  the 
divine  efficiency,  intclKgence,  moral  excellence, 
the  powers  answering  to  some  of  the  social  po- 
wers of  tlie  human  soul,  aH  taken  in  connection 
irtth  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections,  and  mani^sted  in  processioti,  prove, 
that  the  Yery  nature  of  the  Divine  Being  is  to 
exist  in  thi'ee  distinct  modes  of  personality.  The 
diain  of  proof  forms  links  which  run  into  one 
another  naturally,  and  exhibit  a  combined  view, 
consistent  tvith  reason,  and  the  most  accurate 
demonstrHtfon.* 

*  Sec  Note  P.  '<m  tbe  preceding  Prope!iiii«i»» 
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PROPOSITION   XVI. 

FBOVINCI    THE    DOCTRINE    FROM   THE    KATURE    Of 
THE   PERFBCTIOMf    OF  THE   DIVINE   BEING. 

{JEx^mgUfied  Iq/  msdom — Fftmf ,  negtMv^ly  y  second f  post- 
'  tivefy — AU  the  divine  moral  petfectioMf  nm^  be  exem^ 
plijitd  in  a  similar  uay'-^Tbe  supposition  of  a  moral 
perfection  inhering  in  the  Divine  Essence  infers  the 
exetTise  of  it-^The  exercise  infers  the  procession  of  it 
firm  one  mods  to  another — The  proeessum  infers  the 
m^desr  of  distinct  subsistence — T%e  tkdrd  mode  infers 
tis  consummation  of  the  Himne  Essence  a$id  peffe^ 
turns — Nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  divme  person  can 
be  constittUed  bjf  the  netessary  procession  of  the  Divine 
Essence  atid  perfections  from  one  mode^  to  subsist  in 
amfher — Procession  is  for  ever  shut  up  in  the  third 
pet^son.'] 

The  Divine  Being'  must  exist  in  the  perfect  cxer^^ 
else  of  all  its  own  moral  perfections. 

I.  Now,  having  proved,  it  is  hopedi  that  th^ 
Divine  Being  necessarily  exists  iii  three  distinct 
modes  of  subsistence,  or  in  three  distinct  persons^ 
the  argument  slssumes  anew  aspect,  and  attempts 
to  prove,  that  the  Divine  Being  must  elcist  in  thd 
full  and  perfect  exercise  of  all  its  moral  perfec- 
tions,  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Thig 
is  equally  as  necessiary  as  that  the  Divine  Being 
dfaould  exist  at  all*    And  as  we  now  assert  that 
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the  Divine  Being  must  necessarily  exist  in  the 
full  and  perfect  exercise  of  all  its  own  moral  per- 
fectionSi  this  can  only  be  upon  the  principle  of 
communication,  so  repeatedly  proved  in  the  fore«> 
going  Propositions  ;  or  upon  the  principle  of 
procession,  now  the  immediate  object  of  notice. 
And  the  chief  force  of  the  argument  rests  upon 
two  great  outline  principles  of  evidence, — The 
first  is,  that  as  the  Divine  Being  is  necessarily 
existent,  and  possesses  necessarily  all  moral  per« 
fections :  And  as  morality  is  ever  adtive  and  ope- 
rative, in  its  very  nature,  in  that  modification  of 
it  bestowed  upon  the  creature,  it  is  surely  still 
more  so  in  its  own  divine  nature  in  the  Creator  j 
and  if  this  be  so,  which  is  surely  a  fair  conclu- 
sion, if  we  should  suppose  the  Divine  Being  for 
one  single  moment  without  the  exercise  of  any 
one  of  its  moral  perfections,  suppose  wisdom, 
goodness,  veracity,  love,  or  any  other  moral  per- 
fection whatever,  then  the  Divine  Being  must 
be  supposed  that  moment  to  be  without  that  per- 
fection.-^ We  shall  take  wisdom  as  an  example. 
If  we  can  suppose,  for  a  single  moment,  the  Di» 
vine  Being  without  the  full  and  perfect  exercise 
of  its  own  wisdom,  that  same  moment  we  suppose 
it  to  be  without  wisdom  }  and  if  the  Divine  Being 
exists  for  a  mon)ent  without  wisdom,  that  moi- 
ment,  with  reverence,  we  may  say,  it  is  unwise; 
and  if  unwise  for  a  moment,  it  may  be  so  for  a 
minute  }  and  if  for  a  minute,  it  may  be  so  for  un 
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liour;  and  if  for  9n  hour,  it  may  be  so  for  a  day, 
a  week,  a  month,  a  year ;  and  if  so,  for  everlast- 
ing. And  this  would  strip  the  Divine  Being  of 
wisdom  entirely^  and  rob  it  of  one  of  its  neces- 
sary perfections.  God>  without  the  full  and  per- 
fect exercise  of  wisdom,  for  a  single  moment, 
would  be  DO  God  at  all.  The  same  reasoning 
will  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  perfection  of 
veracity,  goodness,  and  love,  or  any  other  moral 
perfectioB  we  may  incline  to  exemplify. — The 
second  argument  upon  which  we  rest  the  force 
of  our  reasoning  is,  that  if  it  be  granted  that,  in 
any  one  instance  throughout  eternity,  past,  pre- 
sent* or  to  come,  tiie  Divine  Being  can  exercise 
any  one  of  its  own  moral  perfections  for  a  single 
moment,  it  must  for  ever  be  in  the  full  and  per- 
fect exercise  of  that  perfection.-— Suppose  love. 
The  divine  love,  in  its  own  nature,  is  eternal, 
immense,  and  immutable ;  and  if  that  which  is 
eternal,  immense,  and  immutable,  be  ever,  in 
any  one  instance,  for  a  single  moment,  exercised 
according  to  its  own  nature,  it  must  be  exercised 
eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably.  The  Di- 
vine Being,  therefore,  must  be  in  the  full  and 
perfect  exercise  of  its  own  love,  eternally,  im- 
mensely, and  immutably.  These  two  arguments 
chain  tlie  subject  (if  we  may  so  speak)  with  rivet- 
ted  bolts.  The  first  proves  hat  the  Divine  Being 
cannot  exiat  a  single  moment  without  the  full  and 
jper£ect  exercise*  of  each  and  of  al)  its  own  moral 
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perftctiobs.  The  second  pcoves,  that  if  the  Du 
vine  Being  exist  in  the  full  and  perfect  exercise 
K^  each  and  of  all  its  moral  perfections  fi>r  a  sio« 
gle  moment,  it  must  exist  in  the  full  and  perfect 
iexercise  of  all  its  moral  perfections,  eternally, 
immensely,  and  immutably*  And  this  can  only 
be,  according  to  the  law  of  the  activity,  energy, 
and  operation  of  its  own  essence,  and  moral  per- 
fections, as  naturally  and  necessarily  proceedii^ 
£rom  one  distinct  mode  of  subsistence  to  anotha 
distinct  mode  of  subsistence ;  and  in  one  joint 
active  principle,  proceeding  from  these  two, 
equally,  to  subsist  in  a  tUrd  mode,  where  all 
divine  perfection  is  consummated.  I^  therefore, 
reason  can  get  a  hearing,  the  Divine  Being  must 
exist  in  the  full  and  perfect  exerdse  of  each  and 
of  all  its  moral  perfections,  through  every  point 
of  eternity  and  immensity ;  and  this  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  consummation  of  the  perfection 
of  the  Divine  Being.  For  the  very  existence  of 
each  and  of  all  the  divine  moral  perfections,  sup- 
poses the  exercise  of  each  and  of  all :  and  the 
exercise  of  each  and  of  all,  for  a  single  moment, 
supposes  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  each 
and  of  all,  eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably* 
And  the  supposition  of  the  full  and  perfect  ex* 
ercise  of  each  and  of  all,  eternally,  immensely, 
and  immutably,  supposes  die  full  and  perfect 
procession  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfectiomf 
from  one  mode  of  subsistence  to  another,  eter- 
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Dally,  immensely^  and  immatably.  Aod  the  wp- 
positioo  of  the  procession  of  the  Divine  Eissence 
and  perfections*  from  one  distinct  mode  to  an«h 
theT)  eternally,  immensely,  and  immutably,  sup* 
poses  the  procession  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections*  in  one  joint,  active  principle,  from 
these  two  distinct  modes  of  subsisteooe,  to  a 
third;  and  this  cooaummates  the  procession  of 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  and  thereby 
consummates  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being* 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  these  ^r* 
jpuments  will  hear  their  full  weight,  in  a  cool  and 
dispassionate  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
satisfactorily  prove,  that  the  Divine  Being  must 
exist  in  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  each  and 
and  of  all  its  own  moral  perfections,  in  order  to 
the  absolute  perfection  of  its  own  nature ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  the  absolute  perfection  of  its 
own  nature,  it  must  subsist  in  three  distinct 
modes  or  person/},  and  can  subsist  in  neither 
more  nor  less  than  three. 

Another  method  ofargtung  the  suhjecty  founded  up^ 
on  the  necessity  of  a  final  temrination  of  the  pro^ 
cessioH  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections 
in  the  third  persom 

%  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  final  termt* 
nation  of  procession ;  and  this  can  only  be  in 
the  third  person.    And  unless  that  we  can  prove 
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a  final  termination  of  it  in  tbi»  third  person,  we 
eannot  tell  to  how  many  persons  it  may  extend, 
or  whether  there  may  be  any  terrAination  of  it, 
ad  infinitum.  And  we  set  out  upon  the  principle 
of  the  simplicity,  unity,  and  indivisibility  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  we  argue,  that  the  proces- 
sion of  it,  with  all  its  perfections  and  attributes, 
from  the  first  mode  of  subsistence,  can  only  con- 
stitute another  mode  of  subsistence,  every  way 
equal  to  the  first :  for  the  whole  must  be  equal 
to  the  whole,  in  whatever  mode  it  may  subsist. 
And  considering  the  whole  to  proceed  from  one 
mode  to  subsist  in  another,  the  procession  must 
be  necessary,  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable, 
every  way  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the 
Divine  Essence ;  for  no  other  kind  of  ppocession 
could  possibly  exist  in  the  Divine  Nature,  with- 
out composition,  division,  or  multiplication  of 
that  which  is  necessarily  simple,  and  without 
parts.  We  argue,  therefore,  that  this  procession 
is  not  that  the  Divine  Essence  may  be  compound* 
ed,  divided,  or  multiplied,  but  simply  that  it  may 
subsist  after  a  di^ent  manner.  And  by  the 
procession  of  the  very  saine  essence  and  perfec- 
tions, in  one  active  principle,  from  the  first  and 
second,  to  subsist  in  a  third  mode,  distinct  from 
the  other  two,  the  Divine  Essence  is  neither 
compounded,  divided,  nor  multiplied,  nor  chan- 
ged in  any  way  whatever,  for  this  is  absolutely 
impossible ;  but  only,  by  the  necessary  law  of  the 
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perfection  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  proceeds  from 
the  first  and  second,  in  one  joint,  active  principle, 
irhich  can  only  constitute  a  third  mode  of  distinct 
^subsistence,  or  person,  standing  in  an  incommu- 
nicable relation  to  the  other  two.  And  as  thisr 
necessary  procession  is,  and  can  only  be,  from 
one  divine  person,  to  constitute  another  divine 
person ;  and  as  this  necessary  procession  from 
the  two  first  persons  is,  and  can  only  be,  in  one 
joint,  active  principle,  to  constitute  a  third  divine 
person ;  this  necessary  procession  must  termi- 
nate in  this  third :  because  it  is  impossible  that 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  can  proceed 
from  the  first  two  to  subsist  in  any  but  one  divine 
person.  For  no  more  can  proceed  but  the  Di- 
vine Essence  and  perfections ;  and  no  less  can 
proceed,  without  composition,  multiplication,  or 
division  of  that  which  has  no  parts.  Besides,  the 
whole  subsisting  in  the  first  mode  only,  consti- 
tutes one  person;  and  the  whole  subsisting  in 
the  second  only,  constitutes  one  person ;  there- 
fore, the  whole  subsisting  in  the  third,  can  only 
constitute  one  person :  and  th^  economy  of  the 
very  same  essence  and  perfections  constitutes 
these  three  respectively,  so  that  with  rppect  to 
essence  and  perfections  they  are  the  very  same 
—they  are  one.  If  the  whole,  in  the  first  mode, 
constitute  but  one,  and  can  neither  constitute 
more  nor  less ;  the  whole  proceeding  to  constt- 
^te  another,  according  to  its  own  nature,  can 
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constitute  but  one,  and  neither  more  ndr  less. 
Let  this  sulgect  be  argued  as  it  may,  upott  the 
:&ir  principles  of  reasoning,  procession  is  shut  up 
for  evei*  in  the  third.  We  can  discover  no  possi*- 
bility  of  procession  again,  in  one  joint  principlef 
from  the  three,  to  constitute  a  fourth :  for  it  is 
impossible  the  third  could  unite  with  the  other 
two,  in  one  active  principle,  seeing  they  are  uni- 
ted in  the  procession  which  constitutes  the  third, 
and  seeing  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections 
subsist  in  this  third,  in  a  mode  distinct  from  what 
they  do  in  each  of  the  other  two ;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  that  any  farther  union,  in  one  princi- 
ple, can  take  place,  in  the  way  of  procession  from 
the  first  and  the  third,  or  from  the  second  and 
the  third,  or  from  all  three  together ;  unless  uni*- 
ting  that  which  is  absolutely  united  already,  and 
thereby  introducing  confusion  into  the  Divine 
Essence*  So  that  in  whatever  way  we  argue  the 
su^ect,  upon  the  fair  principles  of  reasoning,  the 
conclusion  always  must  be,  that  there  must  be 
three,  and  there  can  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  three,  divine  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence. 
The  demonstration  is  so  evident,  that  he  who 
denies  these  conclusions,  may  as  well  deny  that 
ever  the  sun  shone  upon  the  sons  of  men*  If  the 
Divine  Being  be  perfect,  it  can  only  be  perfect 
upon  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri« 
nity. 
And  thus  another  link  is  added  to  the  fore^ 
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going  chain  of  Propositions,  naturally,  and  con- 
sistent with  every  view  of  the  doctrine  from  first 
tp  last.  Whether  we  contemplate  the  divine 
moral  excdience,  the  divine  existence,  or  the 
divine  perfection,  harmony  pervades  the  whole, 
on  the  principles  of  sound  reasoning,  and  fairly 
demonstrates  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.*    . 

*  See  Note  O.  on  the  pr^eding  Pro{K>sitioo. 
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PROPOSITION    XVII. 

PEOVIlffG  TBIR  DOCTRINE    FROM    THE    NATURE    OF 
THE   HAPPINESS   OF  THE  DIVIllE   BEING. 

[^The  exercise  of  morality  constitutes  the  happiness  of  the 
humcn  being — By  ptprity  of  rectsoning^  it  may  do  so  in 
u  sublime  mysterious  way  to  the  Divine  Being — If  the 
human  smd  does  not  exercise  the  virtues  with  which  it 
is  endowed^  it  is  the  very  same  ^if  it  were  not  endow- 
cd  with  them — If  the  Divine  Being  do  not  exercise  its 
moral  perfections  in  a  way  becoming  their  own  nature^ 
it  is  the  same  as  if  thty  did  not  inhere  in  its  essence--^ 
Procession  must^  necessarily  and  immiitahly^  ternnnate 
in  the  third  person — It  cannot  proceed  to  a  fourth  per^ 
son  ;  this  is  both  unnecessary  and  impossible — Proce^ 
sion^  to  subsist  in  the  second  and  the  third,  is  as  neces* 
sary  as  the  very  existence  of  the  Divine  Beifig.^ 

1.  Having  attempted  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
th^  Trinity,  from  the  nature  of  the  existence  of 
the  Divine  Being»  and  also  from  the  nature  of 
the  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  establish  the  same  conclusions,  by 
a  similar  train  of  reasoning  and  arguments^  found- 
ed upon  the  nature  of  the  happiness  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

It  is  well  known,  and  fully  admitted,  that  the 
exercise  of  pure  morality  contributes  greatly  to 
the .  enjoyment  of  a  moral  being ;  and,  after  a 
careful  consideration,  it  will  be  admitted,  t))at 
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the  exercise  of  goodness,  love,  knoivledgei  wis* 
fljom,  the  social  powers,  and  the  power  of  speech, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  and  happi- 
ness of  the  human  soul,  even  in  its  present  state; 
And  if  we  may  presume  to  reason  from  the  hu- 
man to  the  Divine  Being,  we  may  affirm,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Bi^ 
vine  Being  contributes  to  its  own  enjoyment  and 
happiness.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  mueh  to  8ay» 
ifaat  this  really  constitutes  tlie  happiness  of  the 
•Divine  Being. 

•  If  the  human  soul  does  not  exercise  that  good- 
ness with  which,  it  is  endowed,  it  is  much  the 
same  as  if  it  were  not  endowed  with  goodness  at 
sXi.  We  may  affirm  the  very  same  of  love/  of 
Juiowledge,  of  wisdom,  of  the  social  poweni^  and 
of  the  power,  of  ^eech.  For  example, '  if  %  man 
be  endowed  with  the  power  of  i^ech,  and  yet 
never  exercjise  that  power,  it  is  the  very  same»  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  he  had  been  bora 
dumb. 

«  2.  Now,  on  presuming  to  reason  from  the  fau^^ 
fcnan  to  the  Divine  Being,  the  conclusions  of  the 
Rfguments  upon  all  the  divine  moral  perfectiont 
will  be  perfectly  similar  to  the  conclu^om  we 
have  just  now  drawn,  because  man  is  created  a£. 
ter  the  image  of  his  Maker.  .Foe  example-^sup- 
pose  the  Divine  Being  necessarily  endowed  with 
knowledge,  in  all  the  extent  of  the  uncreated 
Essence ;  and  if  it  should  not  exercise  its,  own 
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koamledgef  evwfi  for  a  single  inoinefit,  io  that 
mottent  it  weald*be  without  its  knowledge ;  and 
if  it  can  be  without  its  knowledge  for  a  sing|le 
iBomeot,  so  it  m^t  be  without  it  for  an  hoHr»  a 
day,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  and  fer  ever.  And 
God,  without  knowledge,  is  an  ignorant  Ood; 
and  Ood^  without  the  full  and  perfect  exercise 
of  one  of  its  own  necessary  perfections,  is  no 
Qod  at  all.  Therefore,  the  very  idea  of  the  Di^ 
▼ine  Being  without  the  full  and  perfect  exercise 
of  its  ovm  knowledge,  so  much  as  for  a  single 
moment,  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  very  idea 
of  the  Divine  Being.  And  if  the  Divine  Being 
be  without  its  knowledge,  it  must  be  without  its 
existence,  its  perfection,  its  happiness.  If  you 
destroy  ^  idea  of  the  full  and  perfect  exerdse 
of  the  divine  knowledge  for  a  single  moment, 
you  destroy  ail  this.  Therefore,  the  Dtvine 
Being,  without  tlie  full  and  perfect  exercise  of 
its  own  knowledge,  so  much  as  for  a  single  tqo* 
ment,  cannot  be  happy. 

Farther;  if  the  Divine  Being,  in  reality,  be 
the  only  source  and  origin  of  all  truly  moral  and 
qpiritual  goodness,  and  yet  neither  exercise  that 
goodness,  according  to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own 
nature,  in  the  Divine  Essence,  nor  toward  the 
creature  (and  toward  the  creature,  it  is  impos- 
sibie,  as  has  been  clearly  proved),  then,  from  the 
divine  uncreated  goodness,  which  is  necessarily 
and  essentially  inherent  in  the  Divine  £8sence^ 


tbe  Divine  Being  cannot  huve  peilfoct  enjoyoient 
or  faapptees8 ;  and  this  is  the  very  same  as  to 
afirm>  that  there  is  no  goodness  in  the  Divine 
Being  at  all.  For,  from  the  very  liatore  of  moral 
goodnesS)  it  mnst  contribute  to  the  enji^inent  of 
every  being  endo^v^  with  it,  whether  created  ot 
uncreated;  therefore,  if  we  suppose  the  Divine 
Being  does  not  necessarily  possess  pei^ct  moral 
goodness,  according  to  its  own  nature,  and  does 
not  eaust  in  the  full  and  perfect  e^cercise  of  that 
goodness,*^«^is  i&  the  satne  as  to  affirm,  that  tile 
Divine  Being  does  not  exist  at  all,  whkli  is  eb- 
surd,  and  impossible.  Bot  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Divine  Being,  necessarily  and  esseiitiairy; 
possesses  all  truly  sj^^ual  and  moral  goodness, 
mooarding  to  alt  the  qualities  of  its  own  nature, 
%nd  ttlso  the  AiU  end  perfect  exercise  of  this  lin^ 
tsreated  g€k)d0ess}  then  the  Divine  fieii^  Km 
Ipeal  enjoyment  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  go6d« 
ness }  and  if  it  is  clear  and  evident  diat  this  Di- 
vine Being  cannot  exercise  its  own  uncreated 
goodness,  according  to  all  the  qualities  of  its  own 
nature,  toward  creation  and  providence,  because 
the  creatures  therein,  however  numerous,  or  how- 
ever often  we  may  suppose  creation  and  provi^ 
dence  repeated,  are  not  all  adequate  to  receive 
the  whole  llMinifestation  of  this  goodness,  accord- 
ing  to  its  own  nature ;  and  if,  in  the  perfect  ex- 
orcise of  it,  the  Divine  Being  has  enjoyment,  and 
if  this  perfect  exei'cise  cannot  be  toward  the  crea* 
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tute,  tbmi  there  ouist  be  in  the  Dlvioe  Essence 
itself,  a  way  for  the  perfect,  full,  everiaattng,  and 
unceasing  exercise  of  this  goodness,  according  to 
its  own  nature,  in  order  to  the  full  enjoyment 
and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being  within  itself, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  creature*  And  if 
such  a  necessary  exercise  of  this  divine  goodness 
can  only  be  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself,  accord* 
ing  to  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  necessary,  eternal,  immense, 
and  immutable  procession  of  this  goodness,  from 
the  first  mode  of  subsistence  in  the  Divine  £s* 
sence,  to  subsist  in  a  second  mode,  after  a  differ* 
est  manner  from  what  it  does  in  the  first,  and 
farther  according  to  the  same  law  of  the  Divine 
Essence ;  there  must  also  be  a  necessary,  eter- 
;nal,  immense,  and  immutable  procession  of  the 
same  goodness,  in  a  way  becoming  its  own  na* 
ture,  and  all  the  other  perfections  and  attributes 
of  Deity,  from  the  first  and  second  modes  of 
subsistence,  in  one  joint  active  principle,  to  sub* 
sist  in  a  third  mode,  in  a  manner  different  from 
what  it  does  in  either  the  first  or  second ;  and  if 
there  can  be  no  other  procession  of  this  goodness^ 
according  to  its  own  nature,  so  as  to  sphsist  in  a 
fourth  mode  or  person,  as  has  been  fully  proved, 
then  it  plainly  appears,  by  the  most  accurate  and 
careful  investigation  of  the  divine  goodness,  with 
respect  to  the  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being, 
that  there  are  no  more  than  three  distinct  pef* 
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tons  10  the  Divine  Essence.  And  upon  the  prin» 
ciple  of  the  procession  of  the  divine  goodness,  or^ 
which  is  the  very  samet.  of  the  whole  of  the  Di* 
vine  Essence  and  perfections,  from  the  first  per- 
son to  the  second,  and  iropi  the  first  and  second, 
in  one  active  principle,  to  the  third,  and  this 
being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  perfect  enjoy- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being  within 
itself;  and  farther,  that  this  procession,  in  the 
twofold  view  already  taken,  fills  up  every  idea 
that  we  can  possibly  conceive  or  imagine,  in  con- 
sistency with  the  perfection  and  the  happiness  of 
the  Divine  Being ; — then  it  clearly  follows,  that 
as,  according  to  our  limited  capacity,  we  must 
conceive  order  in  the  beginning  of  this  necessary 
procession,  so  We  must  conceive  order  in  the  end 
of  it,  if  we  may  so  speak  {  and  we  conceive  such 
an  order  in  the  end  of  iu  as  is  every  Way  adequate 
to  the  very  enjoyment  and  happiness  of  the  Di^ 
vine  Being  within  itself;  because  the  union  of 
personality  constitutes  the  termination  of  pro- 
cession, every  way  consistent  with  necessary  hap- 
piness. We  must,  therefore,  conclude  our  re^ 
search  where  our  subject  necessarily  terminates  } 
and  we  conclude,  with  all  satisfaction,  and  full 
assurance,  that  there  can  be  no  farther  pifbces^ 
sion,  and  that  there  can  be  no  other  person  in 
the  Divine  Essence,  besides  these  three  already 
ascertained ;  and  all  this  we  have  found  in  oui^ 
reasoning  upon  the  three  .divine  persons  Itfoughft 
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under  consideration.  And,  therefore,  xve  con- 
clude, with  perfect  coViViction,  arising  from  the 
clearest  demonstration,  that  there  must  be  three, 
and  that  there  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
three,  persons  in  the  divine  E^ence. 

3.  For  should  we  suppose  a  fourth,  then  ^e 
suppose  a  person  more  than  is  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  every  view  of  demonstrative  reasoning, 
upon  the  existence,  perfection,  and  happiness  of 
the  Divine  Being.  And  to  suppose  more  than 
is  necessai7  to  the  existence,  perfection,  and 
happiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  is  downright  ab- 
surdity and  impossibility,  and  leads  directly  away 
from  correct  views  of  the  Divine  Being  altoge- 
ther. For  if,  after  we  have  fully  and  clearly  as- 
certained what  is  necessary  to  the  existence,  per- 
fection, and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  tris 
should  go  beyond  what  is  necess^vry  to  the  full 
and  perfect  proof  of  our  position,  and  suppose 
that  there  is  a  fourth,  and  at  the  very  same  time 
must  be  convinced  that  this  fourth  is  no  way 
necessary  to  the  existence,  perfection,  Or  happi- 
ness of  the  Divine  Being, — ^we  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  suppose  a  fifth,  because  We  suppose 
what  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  support  and 
full  proof  of  our  position,  and  which  c^n  never  be 
proved.  And  if  we  may  suppose  a  fifth,  why  not 
a  sixth  ?  and  if  six,  why  not  sixty  ?  and  if  sixty, 
why  not  six  hundred  ?  and  if  six  hundred,  why 
not  six  thousand?    and  so  on,  ad  hjinttum i-^ 
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tvhith  is  the  height  of  absurdity,  and  at  oncd 
does  away  all  correct  view$  of  the  Divine  Being) 
and  leads  to  the  utmost  extravagance  and  im- 
piety. Therefore  there  must  be  three,  and  there 
can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  three,  persons 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  according  to  the  position 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  happiness  of 
the  Divine  Being. 

4.  Besides,  the  very  nature,  and  necessary  law 
of  the  procession  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections, from  the  first  mode  or  person,  to  subsist 
in  the  second,  and  from  the  first  and  second,  in 
one  active  principle,  to  subsist  in  the  third,  com- 
pletely shuts  up  all' farther  views  and  ideas  of 
procession.  For  as  the  Divine  Essence  is  one» 
simple,  uncompounded,  and  indivisible,  there  can 
be  no  more  communication  to  any  other  besides! 
the  tlurd.  Because,  as  .the  Divine  Essence  and 
perfections,  both  natural  and  moral,  wholly  and 
entirely  proceed  from  the  first,  that  they  may 
subsist  in  the  second,  in  a  mode  distinct  from 
what  they  do  in  the  first,  and  this  procession 
being  as  necessarily  existent  as  the  Divine  Being 
itself,  and  that  without  beginning  and  without 
end ;  though  in  speaking  of  it,  for  want  of  suit- 
able terms,  we  are  obliged  to  use  terms  that 
might  be  distorted,  and  interpreted  as  implying 
beginning  and  endings  yet  such  limitations  are 
by  no  means  intended,  notwithstanding,  from  the 
poverty  of  language,  we  are  obliged  to  use  thft 
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words  best  adapted  to  general  use,  and   mosf 
expressive,  according  to  our  finite  capacity. 

And  as  we  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  Divined 
Essence  and  perfections,  natural  and  moral,  pro- 
ceed  from  the  first  and  second,  in  one  active 
principle,  that  they  may  subsist  in  the  third,  in 
a  mode  distinct  from  what  they  do  either  in  the 
first  or  second,  this  procession  must  be  considered 
just  as  necessary,  natural,  and  unceasing,  as  the 
very  existence  of  the  Divine  Essence  itself.  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  that  there  can  be  any 
farther  procession,  becaiuse  the  principle  of  pro- 
cession, from  the  first  and  the  second,  being  ne- 
cessarily united,  necessarily  simple,  indivisible, 
and  uncompounded,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  even  the  third  could  unite  with  the  first  and 
second,  or  with  either  one  or  other  of  them  j  for 
that  which  is  naturally  and  essentially  necessary, 
can  admit  of  no  alteration,  addition,  or  diminu- 
tion, but  niust  continue  eternally  the  same,  uni- 
form and  invariable. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  more  possible  that,  from  the 
first  and  second,  in  one  necessary  simple  princi- 
ple, it  can  proceed  to  any  other  mode  of  subsist-* 
ence,  or  person,  from  the  third,  than  it  is  possible 
for  the  Divine  Being  to  change,  or  cease  to  exist. 
And  it  is  no  more  possible  that,  from  the  first,  se- 
cond, and  third,  it  can  proceed  to  unite  in  one  ne- 
cessary principle  of  procession  to  a  fourth,  than  it 
is  for  the  Divine  Being  to  change,  or  cease  to  exists 
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%eeau8e  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  sub* 
sist  in  the  third,  in  a  mode  distinct  from  what 
diey  do  in  either  of  the  two  first.    Therefore 
there  can  be  no  other  principle  of  union  among 
the  divine  persons,  in  any  farther  procession  to  a 
iburth.    We  argue,  that  the  first  and  second  are 
united,  in  one  simple,  absolute  principle,  in  the 
procession  to  the  third ;  because  such  an  union 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  very  existence,  per- 
fection, and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being.    But 
no  such  necessary  principle  of  union  in  proces- 
sion csn  be  founds  between  the  third,  and  either 
or  both  of  the  other  two.     For  ^uppxMii^g  the  first 
and  second  in  necessary  union,  as  we  have  done, 
how  can  we  suppose  the  third  in  the  same  neces- 
sary union,  seeing  the  subsistence  of  the  Divine 
£ssence  and  perfections  exist  in  the  third,  in  a 
mode  distinct  from  what  they  do  in  either  the 
first  or  second  ?  And  as  the  first  and  second  are 
-considered  as  necessarily  united,  this  necessary 
union  can  neither  be  altered,  augmented,  or  di- 
minished: there  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  principle 
of  union  between  the  third  and  the  other  two,  in 
procession  to  a  fourth. 

5.  And  to  suppose  a  principle  of  necessary 
union  between  the  third  and  any  one  of  the  other 
two,  in  procession  to  a  fourth,  must  leave  out  a 
divine  person ;  and  this  must  divide  the  Divine 
Essence,  which  is  absolutely  and  necessarily  in- 
fiUvisible, — a  contradiction  too  glaring  to 
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of  hjrpotheBis*  TheFe  cannot,  tberefere,  be  a- 
principle  of  necessary  union  among  the  three*  in 
procession  to  a  fourth.  And  a  principle  of  union 
between  any  two  of  them,  without  the  thtrd»  in 
procession  to  a  fourth,  must  either  compound, 
multiply,  or  divide  the  essence,  which  no  man, 
in  sober  reasoning,  will  ever  be  able,  for  a  single 
moment,  seriously  to  admit.  All  arguments, 
therefore,  that  can  be  conceived  or  imagined  by 
the  human  mind,  harmonize,  agree,  and  conclude, 
that  there  are  three,  and  that  there  can  be  nei« 
ther  more  nor  less  than  three,  persons  in  the  Di- 
vine Essence*  Reason  and  revelation,  thereibre, 
perfectly  unite  in  harmonious  condusion,  fully 
and  perfectly  establishing  the  grand  and  interest^* 
ing  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Thus,  upon  the 
principle  of  procession,  as  well  as  that  of  cotn« 
munication,  the  doctrine  may  be  dearly  argued, 
and  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

And  thus,  taking  communication  and  pxocea- 
0ion  in  all  their  bearings,  as  exhibited  in  the 
foregoing  Propositions,  a  great  whole  is  formed, 
proving  the  doctrine  upon  a  foundation  which 
will  give  stability  and  confirmation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  to  the  full  and  perfect  satis- 
&ction  of  every  unprejudiced  reader  upon  the 
subject.    The  whole  stands  or  falls  together,* 

*  See  Note  R.  on  the  preceding  Proposuioiy* 
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PROPOSITION  XVIIL 

WKOVTSO  THE  DOCTRINE  FROJM  THE  NATURE  OF 
THE  NEC£$;$ARY  EXISTENCfi  OF  THE  DIVINE  BE- 
ING, BOTH  BY  PROCESSION  AND  COMMUNICATION, 
IN    A    CONNECTED   VIEW. 

£TAe  axioms  of  procession  atid  communication  laid  dotrn 
— The  Divine  Being  exists  according  to  the  law  of 
procession  and  comnuinication — Ldfe^  intelligence^ 
moral  excdtet^e^  a/M  eficiency^  constitute  the  law  of 
process^ ,-  and  the  aciivitjfj  energy^  and  operatimi  of 
thescy  cofistitttte  th^  hw  of  commtmication'^'The  exists 
cnce  of  the  personality  of  the  Divine  Being  constituted, 
ly  both  these — Tf^at  may  be  argued  of  one  moral  per-- 
fectioh^  may  be  argued  of  all  the  moral  perfections  re- 
spectfvely  of  any  essence — We  cannot  suppose  a  fourth 
person  in  the  Divine  Essence^  because  it  is  not  neces^ 
sary^  a7id  because  it  is  directly  conti^ary  to  the  economy 
cfthqf  JEst^nce^  which  terminfies  etermlly  and  immu^ 
iably  in  the  third  perso^.J 

1,  It  will  be  observed  through  all  the  fore- 
going Propositions,  that  it  has  been  all  along 
l^id  down  as  a  fixed  and  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  Divine  Being  must  have  been  as  really 
self-existent,  perfect,  and  happy,  before  creation, 
as  since ;  and  that  it  would  still  necessarily  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  were  creation  and  providence  for 
^ver  annihilated*  And  this  view  leads  at  once 
to  the  conclusion,  that  if  we  would  study  the 
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Being  with  proper  accaracj,  we  must  do 
to  upon  the  principle,  that  this  glorious  Being 
derives  its  oWn  existence;*  perfection,  and  happi- 
ness, entirely  from  itself. 

Two  principles  or  axioms  are  necessary  to  di- 
rect our  research  and  investigation  of  this  great, 
glorious,  and  independent  Being,  with  successful 
procedure.  The  first  of  these  is  the  economy  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  in  necessarily  subsisting  in 
personality,  according  to  personal  distinction,  in 
the  necessary  procession  of  the  Divine  Essence,* 
with  all  its  peifections,  from  one  mode  of  subsist- 
ence to  another,  and  from  these  two  to  a  third, 
in  order  to  the  necessary  existence,  perfection, 
and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  altogether 
within  itself,  or  wholly  derived  from  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  all  creatures  that  ever  were,  are,  or 
shall  be. 

The  second  of  these  principles  or  axioms  is, — 
the  economy  of  the  Divine  Nature  necessarily 
constituting  personality  in  one  mode  of  subsist- 
ence, according  to  the  law  of  distinction,  and  the 
communication  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections, by  this  inode  of  their  subsistence,  to 
constitute  another  mode  of  their  subsistence ;.  and 
by  these  two  modes,  in  united  principle,  to  con- 
stitute a  third  mode  of  their  subsistence,  by  the 
full  and  perfect  exercise  of  the  divine  moral  per- 
fections, in  order  to  the  necessary  existence,  per-, 
feption,  and  happiness,  of  the  Divine  Being. 
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'  N0W9  the  difierence  between  these  two  prin^ 
ciples  is  this, — ^procession  respects  the  economy 
or  operation  of  the  Divine  Essence,  according  to 
its  own  nature,  in  the  existence,  perfection,  and 
happiness,  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  those  modes 
of  subsistence  which  consummate  its  own  abso- 
lute independence.  And  as  communication  re- 
spects the  economy  or  operation  of  the  Divine 
Essence,  according  to  its  own  nature,  in  the  full 
and  perfect  exercise  of  its  own  moral  perfections, 
entirely  within  itself,  and  constituting  those 
modes  of  distinct  subsistence  which  consummate 
its  own  independence  entirely  within  itself. 

The  united  view  of  procession  and  communt« 
cation,  in  what  remains  of  this  Essay,  may  per- 
haps unfold  more  correct  and  distinct  notions  of 
the  momentous  doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  Tri- 
nity. 

We  have  fully  proved,  it  is  hoped,  in  every 
Proposition,  or  chain  of  reasoning  and  argument, 
that  the  Divine  Being  should  always  be  consider^ 
ed  as  self-existent,  or  necessarily  existent,  perfect, 
and  happy,  before  creation,  and  without  the  least 
regard  to  creation.  Now  this  can  only  be  by  the 
united  reality  of  the  view  of  the  subsistence  of 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  in  personal  dis- 
tinction :  by  the  procession  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
according  to  its  own  nature,  and  the  communica- 
.tion  of  the  Divine  Essence,  according  to  its  own 
nature.    For  these  constitute  the  necessary  ex- 
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isteqee,  parfection,  and  happiness  of  the  Divine 
BeiDg.  The  illustration  of  this  will  appear,  bj 
Sk  review  of  some  of  the  examples  of  the  divine 
moral  perfections* — We  take  goodn^  as  most 
f^iliar»  and  say,  it  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  Divine  Seing^  that  it  sliould  sub.$ist  ill 
personality,  and  that  there  should  he  an  eteroalt 
immense,  and  immutable  procession  of  this  di- 
vine goodness,  ^ccordiiig  to  its  own  nature, 
from  one  mode  of  subsistence  to  ap^thex,  and 
from  these  two,  in  union,  to  a  third,  in  the  Di-; 
vine  Esseqce.  The  divine  goodness  must  he  dis- 
tinguished in  personality,  and  also  united  in  per? 
sonality  i^  the  Pivine  f^ssence,  before  it  can  exist 
according  to  all  the  qqalities  of  its  own  natur^ 
}iovf  it  is  the  very  nature  of  moral  goodne^s^ 
whether  created  or  uncreated,  to  subsist  in  dis- 
tinct  personality.  And  it  is  no  less  evident,  th^l: 
there  most  be  an  eternal,  immense,  and  immut- 
able commujQication  of  the  divine  goodness,  i(c- 
cording  to  its  own  nature,  by  one  mode  of  sub- 
sistence, or  person,  so  as  to  constitute  anothef 
distinct  mode  w  person  ;  and  by  these  two^  in 
united  principle,  so  as  to  constitute  a  third  inade 
or  person,  in  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  or  ma- 
nifestation of  this  goodness,  according  to  all  the 
qualities  of  its  own  nature,  in  order  to  the  neces- 
sary existence  of  the  Divine  Being.  And  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  ipqral  goodness,  whether  crea- 
ted, or  necessarily  existenti  to  act  or  operate  in 


4i8tmct  personality.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  pro« 
Qe$8ion  that  the  Divine  Being  must  exist  accord- 
s' to  the  necessary  law  of  its  own  essence,  which 
is,  tQ  subsist  ia  three  distinct  modes*  And^  ac« 
wording  to  thQ  ngt^re  of  coo^munica|ion,  the  Di-r 
\inq  Being  mijist  exist  according  to  the  law  of  its 
own  essenoOf  whieh  is,  to  ex^rcj^^  or  manifest  its 
9wn  moral  perfections,  iq  their  own  nature,  in 
ihree  distinct  modes  of  SMbsistence*  The  n^tur^ 
of  the  divide  goodness  proceeds  tQ  subsist  in 
three  modes:  the  exercise  of  the  4ivine  good- 
li^ss  consMtntes  si^bsistence  in  three  modes.  Thi^ 
^QCt^ine  of  the  Trinity  is  established,  both  by 
procession  «nd  eoQimmnoation.  It  is  perfectly 
plain,  that  processitoo  can  oQly  be  froqcf  a  diving 
persoi),  or  ipode  of  subsistence.  And  it  is  equaU 
}y  plain,  that  the  si^b^istence  of  proce«;iion  must 
be  in  a  divine  person,  and  that,  whether  we 
contemplate  it  93  from  one  or  from  two.  The 
Diving  Nature  is  still  the  Divine  Nature,  and  cau 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished,  compound- 
ed nor  confused ;  t(he  la\f  of  procession  infers  no 
such  thing.  The  same  law  in  communication  in- 
lers  no  such  thing.  As  far  a$  respects  the  divinp 
self  existence,  the  first  is  the  law  of  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  divine  nature :  the  second  is  the  law 
of  the  exercise  of  the  divine  moral  perfections. 

2.  Again  i  live  Divine  Essence,  as  necessarily 
•existent,  must  of  itself  naturally  possess  life,  in- 
telligence, moral  excellence,  and  efficiency }  and 
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the  very  nature  of  these  qualities  is  to  subsist  m 
personality,  according  to  all  the  modes  of  which' 
they  are  capable,  in  the  essence  in  which  they 
inhere ;  whether  in  the  created  or  uncreated  mo- 
ral being.  For  we  can  have  no  correct  idea  of 
them  at  all,  except  as  they  subsist  in  personality  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  constitute  the  law  of  proces- 
sion from  one  mode  or  person  to  another,  that 
subsistence  may  be  perfect  in  all  the  modes  of 
which  it  is  capable,  according  to  its  own  nature. 

And  the  very  nature  of  these  qualities  is  to  acfi 
or  operate  in  personality,  in  all  the  modes  of 
which  they  are  capable,  in  the  essence  in  which 
they  inhere.  For  it  is  true  that  we  can  have  no 
idea  of  them,  but  as  they  subsist  in  personality ; 
and,  therefore,  they  constitute  the  law  of  com- 
munication from  one  mode  or  person  to  subsist 
in  another,  after  a  different  manner;  that  acti- 
vity, energy,  and  operation,  may  be  morally  ex- 
ercised in  the  most  perfect  manner,  in  all  the 
modes  of  which  they  are  capable. 

And  keeping  these  things  in  view,  it  is  quite 
evident,  that  the  Divine  Essence  must  necessarily 
subsist  in  all  the  modes  of  personality  of  which  it  is 
.  capable,  and  must  also  act  in  all  the  modes  of  per- 
sonality of  which  it  is  capable.  If  these  two  were 
not  both  true,  the  Divine  Essence  would  be  im- 
perfect, either  in  subsistence  or  operation,  which  is 
impossible.  Therefore,  we  must  investigate  bodi 
the  modes  of  subsistence  and  the  modes  of  ope- 
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ratioDt  of  which  the  Divine  Nature  is  aqpablCf 
according  to  our  views  of  its  necessary  existence ; 
for  without  thi8>  our  researches  are  in  vsiiu  Now 
that  the  Divine  Nature  is  capable  of  three  dis- 
tinct modes  of  subsistence  and  operation,  we  have 
fully  demonstrated  in  several  of  the  foregoing. 
Propositions,  according  to  the  law  of  its  own 
constitution  and  economy  i  and  this  can  only  be 
upon  the  principle  of  procession  and  communi- 
cation, which  necessarily  constitute  an  incommu- 
nicable relation  between  these  divine  modes  of 
subsistence,  or  persons ;  yet  still  the  Divine  £s^ 
sence  and  perfections  are  the  very  same,  in  each 
of  the  divine  persons  respectively :  there  is  no 
separation,  multiplication,  division,  or  confusion 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  neither  by  this  necessary 
procession,  nor  by  this  necessary  communication, 
of  which  we  speak}  but  only  a  necessary  and 
essential  distinction  in  the  mode  of  subsistence, 
which  constitutes  a  natural,  necessary,  co-essen« 
tial,  and  co-eternal  relation  between  these  per- 
sons constituted  by  procession  and  communica- 
tion ;  so  that  each  is  perfect  in  all  respects,  hav- 
ing the  very  same  essence  and  perfections  with 
the  other,  and  that  entirely  consistent  with  the 
very  existence  of  Deity.  For,  as  we  have  already 
proved,  that  without  a  necessary,  full,  and  per- 
iect  procession  and  communication  of  the  Divine 
lEssence,  together  with  its  own  goodness,  from 
•one  divine  person,  so  as  to  constitute  another; 
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and  from  Ihcfse  two,  $o  as  to  cofistitate  h,  thirds 
by  the  tew  of  the  constitution  and  the  economy 
of  the  Divine  Essetice  and  perfections,  without 
beginning  and  without  end,  so  aS  that  there  can 
be  neither  superiority,  inferiority,  nor  ineijuality, 
among  these  distinct  persons,-**-the  Drvine  Being 
would  be  imperfect ;  and  if  we  miay  Suppose  the 
Divine  Being  imperfect,  we  may  as  Well  suppose 
it  not  to  exist  at  all,  which  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible :  from  all  which  it  undeniably  follows,  that 
the  very  law  of  the  conlstitution  and  economy  of 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  iii  the  dis- 
tinct  modes  of  subsistence,  according  to  their  own 
nature,  fully  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Tlie  argument  will  ever  hold  good,  that  wher- 
ever the  essence  and  perfections  are  in  all  re- 
spects the  very  same,  there  no  inequality  can 
possibly  be  found,  in  the  modes  of  subsistence  of 
the  very  same  essence  and  perfections ;  and  that, 
whether  the  essence  and  perfections  be  created, 
or  necessarily  existent :  so  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  when  properly  understood,  upon  its 
own  native  principles,  has  .not  the  least  tendency 
lo  introduce  inequality  in  the  Divine  Essence. 

What  has  been  argued  upon  the  topic  of  good- 
ness, may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to 
love,  wisdom,  vemcity,  and  every  other  moral 
perfection  necessarily  inhering  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence ;  for  we  can  have  no  proper  notion  at  all 
"of  morality,  whether  created  or  uncreated,  but 
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as  ft  subsists  in  persondity ;  ai^d  \^hat  is  true  of 
fdor^Iity  in  general,  is  equally  true  of  every  moral 
perfection  or  attribute  in  particular.   We  can  have 
ho  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  as  it  subsists  inhering  in 
personality.    A  moral  essence,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  constitute  personality  ;  and  that  persdna- 
lity  must  subsist  in  all  the  distinct  modefs  or  per- 
sons of  v^hich  the  essence  is  capable,  according 
to  the  perfection  of  its  own  nature.     And  the 
Divide  Essence  is  capable  of  three  distinct  modes 
of  subsistence,  and  capable  of  neither  less  nor 
more.     Of  less  it  is  not  capable ;  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  own  morality,  in  the  full  and  perfect 
exercise  of  each  and  of  all  its  own  moral  perfec- 
tidns,  in  one  mode  of  subsistence,  this  exercise 
cannot  take  place.     Hence,  according  to  the  law 
of  its  own  nature,  both  procession  and  communi- 
cation constitute  a  second  mode  of  subsistence ; 
and  hence,  according  to  the  very  same  law,  pro- 
cession  and  communication  from  these  two,  in 
one  active  principle,  constitute  a  third  mode  of 
distinct  subsistence ;  and  all  this  is  true  of  the 
Divine  Essence  itself,  as  a  moral  essence,  and  of 
every  perfection  necessarily  inhering  in  it,  as  a 
moral  perfection.     And  though  morality,  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  evidently  requires  three  modes 
of  the  distinct  subsistence  of  that  Essence,  in 
order  to  the  consummation  of  its  perfection,  ac- 
cording  to  its  own  nature ;  yet  it  does  not  re- 
quire more,  neither  is  it  necessary  that  it  should 
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subsist  in  a  fourth.  This  is  according  to  the  law 
of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfect' 
tions,  so  often  quoted. 

3.  For  should  we  suppose  a  fourth,  then  we 
suppose  a  person  more  than  is  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  economy  of  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  according  to  every  view  of  demon* 
strative  reasoning  upon  the  procession  and  com- 
munication of  that  Essence ;  and  also  upon  the 
existence,  perfection,  and  happiness  of  tl)e  Di- 
vine Being.  And  to  suppose  more  than  is  neces- 
sary to  these,  is  downright  absurdity  and  impos- 
sibility, and  leads  directly  away  from  correct 
views  of  the  Divine  Being  altogether.  For  if 
after  we  liave  fully  and  clearly  ascertained  what 
is  necessary  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
—what  is  necessary  to  the  morality  of  the  Divine 
Essence, — and  what  is  necessary  to  the  existence^ 
perfection,  and  happiness  pf  the  Divine  Being  ; 
— we  should  go  entirely  beyond  what  is  necessary 
to  the  full  and  perfect  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  suppose  that  there  is  a  fourth, 
whil^  at  the  very  same  time  we  must  be  convin- 
ced that  this  fourth  is  no  way  necessary  to  the 
nature,  the  morality,  the  existence,  perfection, 
or  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being ;  we  may,  witli 
equal  propriety,  suppose  a  fifth,  because  we  sup- 
pose what  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  farther,  we  suppose 
what  can  never  be  proved.    For  if  we  may  sup- 
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pose  a  fifth,  why  not  a  sixth,  and  so  on  for  ever  f 
which  is  both  absurd  and  unnecessary.  There- 
fore, all  correct  views  of  the. Divine  Nature,  and 
the  morality  of  the  Divine  Essence,  prove,  both 
by  procession  and  communication,  that  there  must 
be  three,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  three> 
persons,  in  the  Divine  Essence,  in  order  to  ih4 
necessary  existence  of  the  Divine  Being.* 

*  See  Note  S.  oo  the  preceding  Proposition. 
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FROPOsrnoN  xix. 

PROVING  THE  SAMB  DOCTRINE  ^tOM  THE  NATUll£ 
OF  THE  NECESSARY  PERFECTION  OF  THE  DIVINC 
BEING.  BOTH  FROM  PROCESSION  AND  COMMUKl- 
CATION,  IN   A   CONNECTED   VIEW. 

IfFe  can  tetrlM  «ka  ffltjlp^  ittfa^WttiMMsifiperMm^ 
lify^^JTie  life  of  an  esBenee^  vhether  created  or  tfii- 
createi^  can  mlbsM  oalff  in  ontf  ^ingk  4uoie^  vr  in  dr«- 
Unction  and  union  of  penfOfialify-^Jf  tie  Divine  JEs^ 
sence  subsist  in  distinction^  it  must  also  subsist  in  union 
'■^The  Uiiine  Essence  must  necessarily  partake  of  the 
distinction-^^And  this  uHl  necessarily  constHuie  union 
"^Self-evident  first  principles — Harmony  of  reason  and 
revelation  in  the  doctrine  J] 

1 .  Evert  correct  view  we  take  of  the  Divine 
Essence  will  shew  more  clearly  than  another^ 
that  if  it  be  necessarily  existent,  it  must  be  ne- 
cessarily perfect.  As  an  essence  possessing  un- 
derived  life,  that  life  must  necessarily  be  perfect 
in  itself,  and  must  necessarily  subsist  in  all  the 
modes  of  which  absolute  perfection  is  capable ; 
and  as  the  essence  in  which  it  necessarily  in* 
heres,  is  necessarily  immaterial,  it  is  capable  of 
no  more  modes  of  subsistence  than  distinction 
and  union  j  for  the  life  of  that  essence  is  capable 
of  no  more*  We  can  have  no  idea  of  life,  either 
in  the  created  or  uncreated  essence,  but  as  it 
subsists  in  personality.    However  much  abstract* 


0dly  me  msy  ki^iniK  <o  qonteiof  latft  li£b,  we  vmst 
ever  consider  it  as  Bulm«ting  19  pusQmhtj,  ot 
w^  can  have  no  notion  of  it*  And  it  is  itof  os- 
sible  to  coiiceive  or  im^i^^  tbe  life  of  ^n  iixixoa- 
terial  ^sseAce  to  subsist  in  any  other  modes  of 
personalitj  thaa  those  of  distisctjon  aod  union. 
As  life>  in  its  own  nature,  is  active  and  energetict 
^nd  nuist  operate  io  all  the  extent  of  its  own 
nature,  wbetJber  created,  or  necessarily  existent, 
and  as  it  «nu8t  Shecessarily  subsist  in  personality ; 
it  can  operate  in  no  way,  according  to  its  own 
n&ture,  but  that  of  personyality :  and  if  the  life  of 
an  imnoaterial  esaence  operate  at  all,  it  must  ex* 
ercise  all  the  perfl^ction^  of  that  essence ;  wd  as 
the  life  of  the  divine  immaterial  Essence  must 
act  and  operate  a<Kx>rding  to  its  own  nature,  it 
must,  at  tJie  same  time,  e:icercise  aU  the  perfec- 
tions of  that  £sse0ce,  in  the  sfiost  perfect  man- 
ner, acoofdiqg  to  their  own  nature ;  and  this  it 
cannot  do,  if  the  Divine  Essence  subsist  in  one^ 
mode  of  personality  only.  All  the  foregoii^ 
]?ropQ&iti(»cis  prove  this,  it  is  hoped,  satisfactorily* 
It  tm»t,  therefore,  subsist  in  more  modes  of  dis« 
tinct  personality  than  one,  to  exercise  all  the 
perfections  of  the  Divine  Essence,  according  to 
their  own  nature  ;  and  if  it  subsist  in  two  modes 
of  distinct  personality,  it  must  subsist  in  three ) 
for  the  Divine  Essence  mu^,  according  to  the 
law  of  its  own  nature,  subsist  consistently  with 
moral  distinotioo  of  personality,    and  proceed, 
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from  subsistence  in  one  mode,  to  subsistence  ia 
another,  in  order  to  distinction  ;  and  it  must  al-' 
so  proceed  from  these  two,  in  one  active  prin? 
ciple,  to  subsistence  in  a  third,  in  order  to  union ; 
and  besides  distinction  and  union  in  personality, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  there  can  be  any  other 
mode  in  an  immaterial  essence.  And  according 
to  the  same  law  of  the  Divine  Nature,  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections  must  subsist  in  a  mode 
of  personality ;  and  that  mode  must  communi* 
cate  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec- 
tions, that  they  may  subsist  in  a  mode  or  person 
distinct  from  what  they  do  in  itself,  and  thereby 
constitute  personality  in  a  second  mode,  in  order 
to  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  the  moral  per- 
fections of  the  Divine  Essence ;  and  4s  the  Es- 
sence still  retains  its  activity  and  energy,  these 
two  distinct  modes  must,  in  one  joint  active  prin- 
ciple, communicate  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence and  perfections,  that  they  may  subsist  in  a 
mode  of  personality  distinct  from  themselves, 
and  thereby  constitute  a  third  mode  of  persona- 
lity, in  order  to  terminate  the  full  and  perfect 
exercise  of  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Divine 
Essence* 

It,  therefore,  undeniably  follows,  that  the  Di- 
vine Being  must  subsist  in  three  distinct  modes 
of  personality  in  the  Divine  Essence,  in  order  to 
the  consummation  of  its  own  life,  in  all  the  mode» 
of  personality  of  which  it  is  capable* 
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2.  Now,  from  the  distinction  of  the  subsistence 
of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  in  the  tW9 
iirst  persons,  there  must,  necessarily  and.  abso- 
lutely, arise  the  union  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
aflame  essence  and  perfections,  in  a  third  mode  or 
person:  for  as  the  Divine  Essence  is  simple, 
pure,  and  indivisible,  yet  must  be  conceived  as 
necessarily  subsisting  in  two  distinct  modes^ 
which  cannot  be  confounded,  because  of  an  in- 
communicable relation  between  them,  that  Es- 
sence must,  at  the  very  same  time,  be  conceived 
as  necessarily  subsisting  in  the  absolute  and  per- 
fect union  of  these  modes,  in  the  same  Divine 
Nature ;  because  the  Essence  being  simple,  ab- 
solute, and  indivisible,  if  it,  with  all  its  perfec- 
tion, necessarily  subsist  in  distinction,  it  must^ 
at  the  very  same  time,;  with  all  its  perfections;, 
necessarily  subsist  in  union.  The  very  distinc- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  the  union.  Because  the 
modes  of.  subsistence  make  a  necessary  distinc- 
tion,  these  very  same  modes. of  subsistence  makf 
also  a  necessary  union,  ptji^rwise  the  Divine 
Essence  would  be  divided.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  two  .mcwji^s  of  dis- 
tinction by  subsistence,  in  an  incommunicable 
relation  to  «ach  other,  there  must  as  necessarily 
be  one  mo<]e  of  union,  by  subsistence  in  an.io- 
communicable  relation.  And  because  the  mode 
of  distinction  is  necessarily  incommunicable,.the 
sxKKle  pf  union  must  be  as  necessarily  inco^ini^i* 
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cable  alio.  For  becanse  the  first  mode  is  not 
the  secorrd,  am!  became  the  second  is  not  the 
ftrst,  and  because  these  modes  must  subsist  dis- 
tiuctty^  in  an  incomniuiiicable  reiatiaft  to  each 
other;  therefore,  that  which  is  necessarily  and 
equally  in  the  first,  and  necessarily  and  eqaafFy 
in  the  BecMidy  can  neither  be  the  first  nor  the 
second,  btrt  necessarily  p^take  equally  of  both. 
How  the  Divine  Esseoce  is  necessarily  snd  ^tptd- 
}j  in  the  first  and  in  the  second,  and  being  so, 
«ast  necessarily  partake  equally  of  both ;  and  if 
it  newssarily  partake  equally  of  both,  it  must 
partake  equally  of  both  in  personality :  And  this 
tiwessary  ipartaking  equally  of  both  iti  persona- 
lity, must  necessarily  coiistitute  a  person  which 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  two  per- 
aons  already  ascertained ;  but  partaking  df  both, 
and  distmct  from  both.  And  this  must  necessa- 
rily be  a  third  personal  subsistence  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections,  necessarily  distinct  from 
the  other  two,  and  necessarily  perfect  in  persona- 
lity. Hence  there  must  be  three,  and  there  can 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  three,  distinct  per- 
sons in  the  Divine  Essence. 

d.  It  appears  as  evident  as  demonstration  can 
make  it,  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  persons  in 
the'  Divine  Essence ;  that  this  plurality  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  complete  perfection  of  the 
Divine  Being ;  that  this  plurality  is  founded  up- 
(m  fhe  necessary  law  <>f  the  constitutioq  atid 
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tQ€Ki9my  d*  th^  Divip?  £«seocQ>  which  Iaw  is  thi$ 
noeMfiAry  mA  nsiiv^l  activiiy,  eB/ergy»  and  ope^ 
mtitfiQ  €if  the  tiifew  iatollig^pQab  morsil  ej»)eUeDce» 
aod  ei^Scion^y  of  t;b»t  EsseBC^  3  ^ad  it  k  accord-* 
ing  ta  tbk  law*  tihat  both  the  Diviue  S^sence  itp 
qe&ff^  aa/i  all  it^*  n^^ssairy  pavfectioa^  natural  and 
miMal^  mwt  proceed*  from  on^  oiode  of  suhsi&tr 
eiice  in  peraonality  to  another,  and  froon  these 
twoft  in  one  pFineiple»  to  a  third*  in  the  Divine 
Si^aenoet  in  order  to  the  per&ction  of  the  Divine 
Being  wkfaiQ  itself.  By  the  very  game  law^  one 
mode  of  »uh^9tence  in  personality*  o^ust  conmiiu 
niiej^  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per-^ 
feptien^s  so  that  tb#^  may  subsist  in  another  mode 
ol*  persoMality,  a«d  therehy  constitute  a  second 
persM}^  md  as  eonjmuiHcation  faust  continw» 
until  terminated  in  absolqt^  peifectiaa,  these  twa 
ilbtinct  modes  of  personality  mus(,  in  one  joipt 
active  principle^  eocMfiunicat^  U^e  \?boIe  of.  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfeetionsi  s^  that  they  may 
subsist  m  a  distinct  mad(9t  and  therahy  constitute 
%  thitd  peraen.  And  tlus  procession  and  com* 
muftication  coostkute  t¥>  inequality  anMPg  these 
liiree  poraona  in  the  Divine  Essenoe;  for  tha^ 
ca»  eoalbr  nothing  upon  the  one  that  is  not  im 
ih»  other>  in  all  respeeta  the  very  same ;  bocwfta 
the  esienee^nd  perffOcUoas  ^v^  in  all  respects  in 
each  the  very  same*  except  the  mode  of  distinct 
subsistence ;  and  ^  here  the  essence  end  f^tfy^ 
tiona  are  in  all  respects  the  y^y  same^  the  dii* 
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tinct  mode  of  subiistence  can  constitute  no  in*  * 
equality.  The  distinction  constitutes  an  incom- 
municable relation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  but 
nothing  else  ;  so  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  perfectly  established  by  reasoning  and  argu- 
ment. And  the  whole  process  of  reasoning  and 
argument  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  self- 
evident  first  principles,  viz.  If  that  which  is  spiri-  ' 
tual,  simple,  absolute,  eternal,  immense,  and  im- 
mutable, must  necessarily  subsist  in  distinction, 
in  order  to  its  own  perfection,  it  must,  from  the 
nature  of  its  own  essence,  subsist  in  union,  in  or- 
der to  its  own  perfection.  If  that  which  is  spiri- 
tual, simple,  indivisible,  immaterial,  uniform,  eter- 
nal, immense,  and  immutable,  must  necessarily 
subsist  in  two  distinct  modes,  each  havingr  an  in- 
communicable relation  to  the  other,  that  very 
same  thing  must  also  subsist  in  union,  in  a  third 
distinct  mode,  having  an  incommunicable  rela-- 
tion  to  each  and  to  both  the  other  two.  This  is 
exactly'  asserting  the  sentiments  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  the 
terms  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  used  to 
express  the  three  distinct  persons  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  together  with  the  incommunicable  rela- 
tion of  the  one  to  the  other.  And  thus  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  clearly  demonstrated  from 
the  nature  of  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  Di- 
yine  Being. 

*  See  Note  T.  on  the  preceding  Proposition. 
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PROPOSITION   XX. 

mOVING  THE  DOCTRINE  FROM  THE  NATURE  OP 
THE  NECESSARY  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  DIVINE  BE- 
ING, BOTH  FROM  PROCESSION  AND  COMMUNICA- 
TION,   IN   A  CONNECTED  VIEW. 

[Moral  excellence  must  subsist  m  personaUty^^If  ike 
divine  moral  excellency  subsist  in  one  mode  of  persona^ 

•  lUj/^  it  mtist  subsist  in  three — Moral  endowments  ghe 
fio  satisfaction  to  the  created  beings  without  exercise 
according  to  their  own  nature — This  must  be  done  in 
the  Divine  Essence  bi/  procession  and  commfmication 

'  — The  perfect  exercise  of  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
Divine  Beings  in  three  distinct  modes  "of  persondl^^ 

-  *  eonatOwtes  its  happiness-^-rThe  e9i^enceiof4$  moral per^ 
.fection  supposes  its^^exercise^  and. its  exercise  supposes 
the  ^personality  of  the  JEssence  in  which  H  inheres — And 
that  personality  cannot  be  absolutely  perfect ^  if  it  do  not 
subsist  in  three  distinct  modes — The  foundation  of  all 
is  the  activity  J  energy^  operation^  and  influence  of  the 
divine  intelligence^  moral  excellence^  and  efficiency  of 

the  same  Essence. "] 

* 

Having  endeavoured  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  by  clear  reasoning  and  demonstra- 
tion, founded  upon  the  nature  of  the  necessary 
existence  and  the  necessary  perfection  of  the  Di* 
vine  Being,  within  its  own  essence* '  altogether 
independent  of  created  beings,  we  now  proceed 
to  support  the  same  doctrine  by  arguments  found- 
ed  upon  the  nature  of  the  enjoyment  and  happi- 


ness  of  the  Divine  Being,  within  its  own  essenee, 
without  the  leasi  regard  to  ereaiiDa  st  all. 

1.  The  Divine  Being  must  necessarily  be  evexy 
way  adequate  to  its  own  happiness  ;  and  the  ab« 
solute  perfection  of  the  moral  exceUenqe  pf  its 
own  essence^  constitutes  ita  happiness*  And  this 
absolutely  perfect  moral  excellence  must  necessa- 
rily  possess,  within  itsei^  underived  life,  iattHU 
gence,  efficiency,  and  all  other  attributes  and 
qualities  consistent  with  its  own  uncreated  and 
linderived  nature*  And  these  again  must  neces- 
sarily possess  underived  and  uncreated  activity, 
^I'^Ky*  SNid  operation,  according  to  all  the  quali- 
tiee  ef  their  own  Batwe. 

And  the  moral  excelleaee  of  the  IDMO0  £»• 
senee  must  subsist  in  personaHty,  accimfing  to 
all  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  its  own  nature ; 
for  we  can  have  no  just  notion  of  moral  exceU 
lenee^  but  as  it  subsists  in  personality,  either  in 
the  created  or  necessarily-existent  Beings  There- 
fore,  if  the  moral  excellence  of  the  Piyiae  ]Ss- 
sence  subsist  in  personality,  according  to  all  the 
avtribntes  and  qualities  of  its  own  aatQie,.  that 
personality  must  be  either  io  ene  anglie  mode 
dnJy,  or  in  distinct  nMds&  And  if  k  subsist 
according  to  all  the  attributes  or  qoaisties  af  its 
own  nature,  H  cai»ot  pMsibiy  do  so  in  one  single 
mode  €)(nly ;  because  the  aottsre  of  the  mopal  ei» 
ceHence  of  the  Divine  Essence  is  Uviiig  and  intei* 
li^ent  activity,  ener^,  and  operation*    This  ie . 


the  ftted  laitr  of  absolutely  perfect  motA  excels 
lence,  whether  created,  or  necessarily  exiatefit« 
Atkdi  if  so,  the  nec^ssrarily  existeiM;  moral  exeeU 
k^ce  of  tlie  Divnie  Bemg  must  subsisi  m  diB- 
tmct  persofiah'ty  ih  the  IX vine  Essence,  other* 
wise  the  Divine  Being  coukl  viot  be  oeoessarity 
and  essentially  happy,  in  amd  iif  itself*  And  pnre^ 
absoltite,  peifect^  amd  spmtnaf)  nsotal  excellencct 
is  the  f^undatkm  of  hs^piiyess^  both  in  the  crea^ 
ted  and  necessarily-existent  moral  Being.  Tba 
fttoft  closely  thf9  po^Moft  is  examiflFcd,  the  more 
clearly  iriM  Ihe  d^trine  comprehended  in  it  ap- 
pear* 

Nothing  gittfs  grefitter  happiness  to  a  creaited 
moral  being  than  tfte  highest  and  mfost  perfect 
ei^ercise  of  its  ovra  moral  perfectioiK^  according 
to  their  own  nature.  Does  not  the  exetcise  of 
wisdom  git^  the  behest  degree  of  enjoyment  to 
tbe  being  endowed  with  h ;  and  without  its  ex. 
ereise,  the  being  endowed  with  it  derives  00  en- 
joyment  fhom  it.  It  is  tbe  fuB  and  perfect  exer- 
cise that  constitutes  the  enjoyment.  What  eiK 
joymelit  can  tbe  being  endowed  with  goodness 
derive  from  it,  without  the  exercise  of  it  ?  The 
i^n  and  perfect  exercise  constitutes  the  etijoy* 
ment.  The  very  same  thfog  may  be  affirmed  of 
veracity,  attd  of  every  other  moral  perfection 
with  which  ther  created  moral  being  «s  endowed. 
Search  ail  the  doctrines  of  moral  philosc^iers, 
both  itncietit  and  modern,  and  you  wiR  tind  t^ 
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to  be  their  unanimous  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
morality. 

If,  then,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  exercise 
of  the  moral  perfections  of  a  created  being  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  happiness  of  that  being,  it 
follows,  by  fair  induction,  that  the  full  and  per- 
fect exercise  of  the  divine  uncreated  and  unde- 
rived  moral  excellence,  constitutes  the  perfect 
enjoyment  and  happiness  of  the  self  existent 
Being.  i  -^ 

2.  And  seeing  the  Divine  Being  can  never 
exercise  its  own  moral  perfections,  according  to 
all  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  their  own  na- 
ture, if  the. Divine  Essence  subsist  in  one  mode 
only,  and  can  subsist  in  no  more  than  one :  and 
seeing  the  Divine  Being  cannot  be  perfectly  hap<« 
py  without  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  its 
own  moral  perfections,  according  tp  all  the  qua- 
lities of  their  own  nature ; — therefore,  the  Divine 
Essence  must  subsist  in  distinct  modes  of  perso- 
nality. And  these  distinct  modes  of  subsistence 
can  be  upon  no  other  principle  but  the  process 
fiion  of  the  Divine  Essence,  with  all  its  perfec- 
tions, from  one  mode  of  subsistence  to  another, 
according  to  the  law  of  its  own  nature.  And  if 
the  Divine  Essence  proceed  from  one  mode  of 
subsistence  to  another,  it  must,  according  to  the 
same  law,  proceed  from  bottf  these  modes  of  dis- 
tinct subsistence  to  a  third :  the  very  nature  of 
the  Divine  Essence  as  simplet  indivisible,  active. 
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ftiid  operative,  requires  this.  The  Divine  £s« 
sence,  therefore,  must  subsist  in  three  modes  of 
distinct  personality,  in  order  to  the  perfect  en- 
joyment and  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being  en« 
tirely  within  itself. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  Divine  Essence  must 
subsist  in  three  distinct  modes  of  personality,  in 
order  to  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  the  di-^ 
vine  moral  perfections,  according  to  the  neces- 
sary law  of  the  coram /nication  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, with  all  its  perfections,  by  one  mode  of 
personality,  that  they  may  subsist  in  another 
mode  distinct  from  itself,  and  thereby  constitute 
the  personality  of  a  second  mode  of  subsistence. 
And  as  the  law  of  the  activity,  energy,  and  ope- 
ration of  the  Divine  Essence  still  continues,  and 
'must  necessarily  continue,  until  it  is  absolutely 
perfected  by  termination;  therefore^  these  two 
distinct  modes  must,  in  one  joint  active  principle, 
communicate  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
-with  all  its  perfections,  that  they  may  subsist  in 
a  mode  distinct  from  what  they  do  in  themselves, 
and  thereby  constitute  the  personality  of  a  third 
mode  of  subsistence  in  the  Divine  Essence. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  moral  perfections 
of  the  Divine  Being  may  exist,  though  not  al- 
ways in  full  and  perfect  exercise.  The  answer 
to  this  is, — that  their  very  existence  infers  their 
exercise,  and  their  exercise  infers  their  distinct 
modes  of  subsistence ;  and  their  exercise  in  the 


dtfltiact  modes  of  subfiubtexiCie  in^rg  the  h^f^iw^tm 
#if  the  Divine  B^sng;  tberefisMret  if  tjbey  l>e  not  in 
fnU  and  per&ct  ejiercise  through  evetf  peint  of 
fitaroity  and  immett^tjp  that  saonent  we  mppom 
them  without  fuU  and  perfect  ewreiae  j  ithat  Teiy 
moineot  we  «iay  guftpoge  the  Diviae  Sc^g  does 
not  enJQy  fidl  and  perJfect  hai^nefift :  for  the  fiitt 
and  peo-fect  exercise  of  the  per&ctiona  of  the  Pi^ 
yfhi}e  Essence  conatitutM  the  happioess  of  the  Di<* 
vine  Being  within  itself.  And  if  we  can  auppose 
that  tlie  Divine  BeiDg  er^joys  perfect  happiness 
in  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  its  own  laonil 
perfections,  and  that  when  these  per&otiousy  or 
any  of  them,  is  not  in  fult  and  perfect  exercise^ 
the  Divine  Being  does  not  enjoy  full  and  per£^t 
happiness  i  then  it  follows,  that  at  one  time  we 
niay  suppoAe  the  Divine  Being  enjoys  full  aQ4 
perfect  happicisss,  and  at  anotbw  tin^e  it  doee 
not }  at  once  we  suppose  the  Deity  matable>  which 
is  both  absurd  and  dangerous :  Or,  if  we  9boul4 
auppoa^  any  of  the  moraX  perfections  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  to  reoiain  so  much  as  fer  a  moaxent 
without  f^l  and  perfect  esusrcise*  and  yet,  in 
that  very  moment,  suppose  the  Divine  Being  to 
enjoy  perfect  happiness  j  then  we  auppose  the 
Divine  Being  to  enjoy  full  and  perfect  happinesa 
without  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  one  of  iUi 
moral  perfections,  which  constitutes  its  happinesa; 
U>  he  happy  without  that  which  constitutes  ite' 
haj>piiie«s,-^whi^  i$  a  j^aring  awtradietioflt*  an4 


^ 


^P^BWght  {ittip0fl6tbilhy>  Ffom  «U  wbieh  it^fbU 
lowi,  that  th^  Divia^  Bei^g  4:ftn  only  enjoy  iidl 
Mid  peifdct  bappittass  in  tbe  IWU  and  per£act  €X«> 
ftffeiie  ^{its  own  moral  peifeetiom»  entirely  wtth^ 
m  il8  ewa  cflienoet  and  iadependently  ^.eraatiosu 
3.  JSaMher ;  m  the  #xirt«scd  of  tfae  moai  per* 
laetiMt  ^  tibe  iDivine  £taMee  aupposes  tketr 
'0EMcci$er  at'aome  pneiiaie  or  another ;  and  if,  in 
«ny  nomeat,  fiaat,  preaenti  or  to  ^oom,  wt  may 
Mippoie  tiiie  ftdl  Mid^erffot  attroiae  of  any  one 
of  the  divine  moral  perfections,  then  all  is  graat- 
lad  4Jiat  we  plead  in  ai)guoie»t  f'or  every  one» 
i)f  «be  neeeidttry  aaeral  ptttkctiom,  iiiheriog  ia 
the  IMvine  £saenae»ts,l«ke  that  Essenoe,  eternal, 
imsieDae,  and  im«Miiiabie ;  aad  if  that  which  ia 
eternal,  ammeatt»  aad  iaaamtjahle,  he  exercised 
at  all,  in  any  one  iastance,  aocordiag  to  its  wu 
Ittfla,  it  mast  be  eseefieiaed  eternally,  launenielyy 
wod  mraatably,  or  it  camrot  be  exeroited  at  all. 
EkheK,  tbea,  the  Divine  Being  must  exercise 
avery  one  of  the  mofal  perfections  inhering  in  its 
own  esaenoe,  eternally,  immeaaely,  aad  imraut- 
My ;  ar  it  aiust  not  exercise  any  one  of  them  at 
all.  If  it  exerciae  every  one  of  tliem  eternally, 
laHaensely,  ^and  iaamutably,  it  must  necessarily 
be  eternally,  tmnenselyf  and  immutably  happy« 
2f  it  do  not  exercise  any  one  of  tbem|  it  cannot 
he  happy.  The  Diviiie  Beings  therefore,  must 
continue  in  the  full  a^nd  perfect  exercise  of  its 
town  moral  perfections,  in  order  to  its  own  fuU 
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aod  perfect  happiness ;  and  it  can  only  exercise 
its  own  moral  perfections  upon  the  principles  of 
the  procession  and  communication  of  the  Divine 
Ess^ce  and  perfections,  to  subsist  in  distinct 
modes  of  personality*  Therefore,  the  principles 
of  procession  and  communication  establish  the 
full  and  perfect  happiness  of  the  Divine  Being. 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  the  Divine 
Being  enjoy  itself,  in  the  utmost  extent  of  its 
own  underived  happiness,  according  to  its  own 
nature* 

This  reasoning  is  still  more  strongly  supported 
by  the  following  considerations. — If  that  Essence, 
which  is  spiritual,  inteUigent,  immaterial,  eternal, 
immense,  and  immutable,  must  necessarily  sub- 
sist in  two  distinct  modes,  standing  in  an  incom- 
municable relation  to  each  other,  in  order  to  its 
own  perfection  and  happiness ;  it  clearly  follows, 
that  it  must  also  subsist  in  three ;  because  that 
which  necessarily  subsists  in  two,  must  necessa- 
rily subsist  in  both,  at  the  very  same  time*  Now 
the  Divine*  Essence  must  necessarily  subsist  in 
both  these  modes,  distinguished  by  an  incomma- 
nicable  relation  to  each  other,  as  has  been  proved. 
Therefore,  as  the  Divine  Essence  must  necessa^- 
xily  subsist  in  both,  it  must  necessarily  partake 
t>f  both ;  and  that  which  the  Divine  Essence  ne- 
cessarily pfartakes  of,  from  both  these  persons, 
mu&t  necessarily  be  personality,  because  the  dis- 
tinction cei^sts  in  nothing  but  personality*    The 
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BssMce  must,  therefore,  ntcesmr^j  par« 
take  ot  pereionality  from  both.  And  if  the  Di- 
vifie  Essence  partake  of  personality  from  or  in 
botb,  it  mu#t  necessarily  subsist  in  personality 
received  from  both.  This  personality,  thus  re« 
eeived  by  the  Esseooe,  of  communicated  by  these 
dfetinet  persons,  must  necessarily  subsist  a»  dls-* 
tinct  from  both ;  and  if  this  personaKty,  thua 
received,  must  necesstirily  subsist  distinct  from 
both,  then  this  personality^  thus  subsisting,  must 
necessarily  constitute  a  third  person  in  the  Divine 
Essence.  For  aar,  it  necessarily  partakes  of  the 
other  <n^c>,  and  yet..  t)ece8sarily  subsists  distinct 
from  both,  there  nMst  be  a  necessary  rektion 
between  this  thirds  person,  and  the  other  two } 
end  if  so,  there  must^  i3|)on  the  fairest  principles 
)of  induc;tive  reasoning  and  denionstration,  be 
three  distinct  persons  mib«istii^  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  standing  in  an  incommunicable  re-* 
latian  to  one  another. 

And  thus  investigating  the  subject  ta  the  very 
foundation,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  and  resting  the 
whole  upon  axiomatic  first  principles,---^absolute}y 
perfisct,  uncreated,  and  underived  moral  excel- 
lence, may  be  called  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Divine  Essence 
muet  necessarily  possess  this  absolutely  perfect, 
uncreated,  and  underived  moral  excellence.  It 
is  the  want  of  this  consideration  that  leads  to  the 
doctrine  of  Unitarianism :  to  speculate  upon  eter« 
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mty,  immenutyi  and  ifDmutability,  ia  the  hue 
abstract,  is  overwhelming  and  confounding.  For 
in  tbese^  abstractedly  considered,  no  distinct 
mode  of  subsistence  or  personality  can  either  be 
conceived  or  imagined*  But,  add  to  these  the 
idea  of  moral  excellence,  and  it  is  impossible  ta 
conteofiplate  tliem,  without  superadding  the  idea, 
of  mode  or  personality.  Say*  for  example,  eter- 
nal, immense,  and .  immutable  moral  excellence* 
-^and  what  notion  caq  we  form  of  it,  detached 
from  personality  ?  None*  The  moment  that  we 
conceive  of  eternity,  immensity,  and  immutable 
lity,  as.  necessarily  possessing  absolutely  perfect, 
uncreated,  and  underived  moral  excellence,  that 
moment  the  idea  of  subsisjting  in  mode,  or  per*- 
sonality,.  starts  to  our  view*  And  if  we  must 
conceive  of  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable 
moral  excellence,  as  subsisting  in  personality,  in- 
stantly the  tr.ain  of  thonght  is. directed  to  the 
supposition  that  this  personality  must  be  as  per- 
fect as  the  essence  in  which  it  inheres  is.  capable 
of*  Nqw  the  Divine  Essence  being  necessarily 
immatenal,  is  capable  of  personality  in  distinc- 
tion, and  personality  in  union,  Fo;?  if  it  be  ca^ 
pable  of  personality  at  all,  (and  that  it  is  so,  its 
own  moral  excellence  clearly  testifies,)  it  must 
be  capable  of  personality  in  distinction.  For,  as 
moral  e)^cellence  is  necessarily  active  and  operas 
tive,  it  must  be  so  according  to  its  own  nature^ 
and  if  the  Divine  Essence  subsist  in  one  mode 
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only,  tfae  activity  of  any  one  of  its  moral  per<L 
fections  is  absolutely  impossible.  Toward  what 
could  it  act?  Not  toward  the  creature:  For 
where  was  it,  or  how  did  it  act,  before  creatiotf 
begani'  Could  it  be  agent  and  object  in  the  very 
same.act,  within  the  very  same  mode  of  subsists 
ence,  or  personality  I  Impossible.  It  must  have 
acted  towards  itself,  as  subsisting  in  a  distinct 
mode  of  personality,  or  it  never  could,  can,  nor 
will,  be  able  to  act,  according  to  its  own  nature. 
The  Divine  Essence,  therefore,  is  capable  of  sub^ 
ftisting  in  a  distinction  of  modes,  according  to 
the  law  of  its  own  moral  excellence ;  and  if  it  be 
capable  of  subsisting  in  personality  at  all,  it  must 
be  capable  of  subsisting  in  all  the  modes  of  which 
absolutely  perfect  personality  is  capable  ;  ^  and 
distinction  and  union  of  personality  are  all  the 
modes  of  which  absolutely  perfect  personality  19 
capable,  without  multiplication  or  division^  com- 
position or  confusion.  The  underived  moral  ex- 
cellence necessarily  inhering  in  the  Divine  Es-^ 
sence,  must,  therefore,  necessarily  subsist  in  per- 
fect distinction  and  pfetfect  union  of  personality  3 
and  these  are  all  the  modes  of  which  it  is  possibly 
capable,  without  multiplication  or  division,  com- 
position or  confusion,  as  already  mentioned ;  and 
these  are  impossible  in  the  essence  which  is  im- 
material ;  and  in  the  perfect  moral  excellence 
necessarily  inhering  in  that  essence,  which  i^ 
immaterial  also.    And  thus  the  moral  excellence 
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of  th^  Divine  Eiaeoce,  infers  the  neoeamy  pro 
ceHaioD  of  thAt  Essence  into  distinct  modes,  itntfl 
processioii  is  finally  tcrflsidated  and  clo^d,  in 
absolute  and  immutafale  perfection. 

Again ;  another  foundation-stone  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  is  the  life,  intell^eilce,  and 
efficiency  of  the  moral  eMcdlence  neoessarily  itt«> 
hering  in  the  Divine  Essence ;  and  the  law  of 
this  itfe^  intelligence,  and  efficiency,  is  activity, 
enssrgy,  and  operation*  Now,  we  can  have  no 
correct  notion  of  life,  intelligence,  or  efficiency, 
except  as  it  subsists  in  personality.  As  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  bare- abstract  contempla^ 
tion  of  eternity,  immensityi  and  immotabilityt 
amazes  and  bewilders  finite  capacity.  But,  add 
the  idea  of  life,  or  intelhgocice,  or  efficiency,  and 
that  moinant  pei*sonaHty  plainly  appears.  Here 
also  is  the  rock  where  the  opposers  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Trinity  split.  Floating  upon  the 
overwhelmiog  and  confounding  ocean  of  eter- 
nity»  immensity,  and  immutability,  they  can  have 
nq  resting-place  for  thought,  so  to  speak,  or 
rather,  no  correct  idea  of  the  subject  they  con- 
teo>pIate :  but  add  the  idea  of  life,  intelligence, 
efficiency,  and  at  once  a  conception,  congenial 
with  the^  human  capacity,  presents  itself  to  our 
meditation.  Eternal,  immense,  and  immutaUe 
life,  intelligence,  or  efficiency,  is,  in  some  de* 
gree,  conceivable,  even  to  the  finite  understand- 
ing ;  and  the  reason  is>  because  each  of  these 
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fMfwerti  A  mode  ^f  «i^9i9teoee  or  pefloMjily 
to  the  mind  of  bioi  wJbo  raticimHy  uif0»tig9itfd 
them ;  aod  as  tlieor  neoesMriijr  preseni  tbe  idea 
of  personality  respectively^  it  €i»rly  followjBy  th^t 
we  must  consider  that  personality  as  perfect  as 
the  moral  ^sseoce  ie  which  tliey  re^etively  iB* 
here :  and  we  have  already  proved,  that  the  per*^ 
aooaiity  of  the  Divine  Essence  H  capable  of  sub* 
aiating  in  distioction  aad  unien^  but  no  more# 
Each  of  these»  then^  nust  be  capabl/s  of  the  very 
aaiee  distioction  and  union  in  personality  of 
which  their  essenoe  is  capable*  Now,  taking 
further  into  consideration,  tiie  necessary  activity, 
energyi  aind  operatien  of  the  life,  inteUigence, 
and  efficiency  of  the  dtvnie  xaohsl  Esaedaee ;  theil 
v?e  must  also*suppose,  that  this  activity,  energy, 
or  operation,  must  contiptm,  •coording  to  its  own 
nature,  until  finally  terminated  by  absolute,  eter- 
nal, and  immutable  perfection.  And  as  this  ac- 
tivity, energy,  or  operation,  respects  the  moral 
excellence  of  the  Divine  Essence,  more  particu- 
larly, each  proves  with  undeniable  evidence,  that 
it  must  inhere  as  an  attribute  or  quality  in  every 
moral  perfection  of  the  Divine  Essence ;  and 
this  farther  proves,  that  the  activity,  energy,  and 
operation  of  every  moral  perfection,  must  neces- 
sarily continue,  in  distinct  personality,  until  final- 
ly terminated  by  eternal  and  unchangeable  per- 
fection.  This  at  once  supports  and  confirms  the 
full  and  perfect  exercise  of  the  moral  perfections 
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of  the  Diyine  Esaence,  eternally,  immeDsely,  and 
immutably.  And  this  exercise  at  once  supports 
and  confirms  the  communication  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections*  by  one  mode  of  distinct 
personality,  to  constitute  another ;  and  by  these 
two,  to  constitute  a  third ;  so  that  the  life,  in* 
telligence,  and  efficiency  of  the  moral  excellence 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  as  necessarily  possessing 
activity,  energy,  and  operation,  conspire,  in  one 
united  effi>rt,  to  support,  prove,  and  demonstrate 
the  doctrine  pf  the  Trinity.  Upon  these  two 
porner-stones,  like  Jachin  and  Boaz  in  Solomon's 
temple,  we  venture  to  rest  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  without  fear  of  it  being  overthrown,  by 
fair  reasoning  and  argument.* 


*  S%^  Note  U.  on  the  preeeding  Proposition. 


VIEW  OF  THE  DOCTRINE 


YOUKBED  XTfOH 


REVEJLATION. 


«0M£  ARGUMENTS  SHOWING  THAT  REASON  MAT  B£ 
APPLIED  TO  THIS  DOCTRINE,  AS  WELL  AS  TO 
OTHER  DOCTRINES  TAUGHT  BY  REVELATION. 

jtXAVING  traced  the  views  of  the  Trinity  by 
the  light  of  reason  and  demonstration,  and  shew- 
ed that  the  doctrine  is  capable  of  rational  inves- 
ligation,  and  that  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  it 
with  the  greatest  safety,  and  the  fairest  conclu« 
sions,  we  come  now  to  pursae  the  plan  proposed, 
and  to  prove  the  same  doctrine  by  Revelation. 
And  we  think  this  joint  attempt  both  fair  and 
warrantable,  notwithstanding  revelation  of  itself 
affords  sufficient  evidence,  and  satisfactory  proof, 
to  those  who  admit  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
Scripture.  To  those  who  do  not,  no  satisfactory 
reasoning  can  be  founded  on  the  sacred  text. 
Hence  both  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the 
j^re|^oing  Propositions.      And  as  every  readejr 
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knows  that  reason  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  place 
in  such  discussions^  it  is  hoped  the  attempt  will 
be  considered  as  contributing  to  establish  the 
most  momentous  of  all  subjects  upon  an  un- 
shaken foundation^  and  reduce  all  parties  to  an 
amicable  agreement  in  their  fundamental  views 
of  the  subject. 

After  this  controversy  ^ball  become  more  cool 
^nd  dispassionate,  truth  will  speak  for  itself,  and 
harmony  will  prevail  in  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  receive  revelation.  If  reason  can  be  applied 
to  this  doctrine,  why  may  it  not  as  well  to  others 
intimately  connected  with  revelation  ?  Every 
reader  knows,  that^  notwithstanding  a  future 
state  is  only  clearly  known  by  revelation,  no  one 
doubts  tbte  lawfulness  of  the  attempt  to  pr^v^e  a 
future  state  by  the  light  of  nature.  The  reason- 
ing of  Butler's  Anahgyf  has  been  Jong  and  de- 
servedly received  by  every  denomination.  Thqs 
the  thing  has  been  done,  and  that  too  with  suc- 
€ess«  and  very  general  approbation.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  many  attempts  have  been  very  suc- 
cessfully made  to  compare  the  law  of  nature  with 
the  revealed  moral  law ;  and  a  harmony  has  been 
discovered,  both  striking  and  conclusive:  Aiid 
•  revelation  has  lost  nothing  by  the  attempt,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  very  considerably 
Sti;ejigthened  by  it.  If  these  things  be  so^  vvhere 
^s  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  investigate 
:(fie  dpctrioe  oi'tl^  Trinity  by  the  light  of  naturt^ 
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and  supporting  all  fair  conclusions  drawn  from 
that  investigation,  by  the  irresistible  and  invin- 
cible aid  of  revelation  ? 

If  it  be  lawful  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being  by  ai;guinents  £rom  the  etkct  to  the 
cause,  without  ti\e  help  <^  Scripturet  (aod  this 
has  often  been  done  wilh  the  greatest  saccns ;) 
may  it  not  be  as  lawful  to  explor^v^  peroooality 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  by  the  assistance  and  di« 
nctkm  of  the  divine  perfections,  which  is  thd 
4mly  method  of  argutnent  we  have  followed  ?— > 
And  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  proved  in 
Ibis  way,  is  it  not  lawful  ? 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  has  also  been 
attempted  in  this  way:  and  why  may  not  the 
4octrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  We  shall,  therefere, 
presume  00  support  the  foregoing  Propositions 
with  all  the  light  and  strength  of  revelation.-^ 
And  this  we  shall  do  by  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  by  general  tradition  :  from  which  the 
doctrine  will  be  supported  and  rested  upon  an 
immoveable  foundation. 
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PROPOSITION   XXL 

PROYINTG  THE  DOCTRINE  FROM  THE  PERFECTIOK 
OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  WHICH  MAN  WAS  ORIGINAI.. 
LT  CREATED — AND  FROM  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OW 
LETTERS  REVEALED  TO   HIM. 

[Tke  Scr^fkires  a  true  amd  mfitUMc  guide — Cmjecturee 
of  nHMgf  pkihdophera  uruupported^^TAe  Scr^ures  lead 
U8  to  conclude  that  num  was  created  in  full  perfection  i 
and  if  90^  he  must  have  had  the  knowledge  of  letters^^ 
A  view  of  letters  before  the  art  of  printing — The  afji^^ 
nity  of  the  primitive  alphabets  to  one  another — They 
are  all  from  one  source — T^  Hebrew  alphabet  tht 
original  of  aU  others-^ A  view  of  the  difference  between 
the  sij^mholic  and  imitative  alphabets — A  brief  view  of 
the  Chinese  and  Sanscrit  characters — Coufectwral  reo- 
sonsfor  the  construction  of  an  imitative  alphabet — Tke 
invention  of  an  alphabet  impossible  to  men — An  example 
from  the  mathematician  Taquet — No  nation  ever  laid 
claim  to  the  invention — They  all  refer  them  to  a  divine 
original — Proof  that  they  really  are  the  gift  of  God  t9 
man — The  human  mind  thinks  by  the  medium  of  Ian-' 
guage — Adam  held  intercourse  with  his  CreiUor  by  the 
medium  of  speech — A  viesp  of  the  first  fifteen  verses  of 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis-^LanguagCj  and  the  know^ 
ledge  of  letters^  were  both  the  gift  of  God  to  Adam*^ 
Tlie  vast  utility  of  the  alphabets-Examples  of  this-^^^ 
The  same  language  traced  from  Adtm  to  Moses^-^^ 
Language^  and  the  institutions  of  religion  j  keep  con^ 
mected  together^^JSxamplesJ) 
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1.  In  order  to  pursue  this  plan  mth.  success, 
it  will  be  proper  and  necessary  to  take  a  view  of 
man  at  his  creation,  and  in  his  primitive  state, 
according  to  the  Scripture  account  From  a 
c«'eful  examination  of  man  at  this  interesting 
period,  we  may  ascertain,  to  a  certain  extent, 
whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  revealed 
to  him  by  his  Creator,  in  the  day  when  he  came 
from  the  forming  hand  of  that  glorious  and  un- 
equalled Being,  who  called  all  things  into  exist- 
ence by  a  Sovereign  word,  and  who  upholds  all 
by  omnipotent  power. 

The  nearest  course  in  this  pursuit,  will  be, 
carefully  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  knowledge  bestowed  upon  man  at  his 
creation  ;  and  in  this  we  shall  follow  the  plain 
declaration  of  the  holy  Scripture,  in  preference 
to  the  silly,  nugatory,  and  unsupported  hypothe- 
ses of  many  philosophers,  concerning  man  in  his 
primitive  state. 

The  Scriptures  lead  us  to  believe,  that  man 
was  at  first  created  in  full  perfection,  and  in  the 
perfect  use  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  both 
of  body  and  mind.  Many  philosophers,  on  the 
other  hand,  either  despising,  or  entirely  over- 
looking, the  declarations  of  the  inspired  volume 
on  this  head,  have  assumed  various  and  fanciful 
theories  respecting  man,  as  being  entirely  wild 
and  savage  in  his  original  state;  and  from  this 
state  of  savagism  they  have  endeavoured  to  trace^ 
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by  begging  the  question^  the  formation  of  Imn* 
guage,  refinement  in  manners^  and  even  tbe  sa* 
cred  rites  of  religious  worship.  But  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd,  nothing  can  be  more  directly 
opposite  to  £ict,  than  such  a  theory  as  this.-** 
And*  without  pretending  to  combat  the  hypo* 
theses  of  philosophical  vanity  advanced  by  such 
writers^  we  shall  embrace  the  Scripture  doctrtnet 
and  carefully  investigate*  and  endeavour  to  ascer* 
tain,  whether  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  let- 
ters themselves,  were  originally  the  gift  of  Go4 
to  man  ;  and  by  this  thread  of  enquiry,  we  shall 
pass  all  the  labyrinth  of  subtleties  fancifully 
erected  on  the  baseless  fabric  of  philosophical 
conjecture,  and  advance  to  the  summit  of  truth. 

2.  We  may  set  out  with  a  view  of  letters  be- 
fore the  art  of  printing,  when  manuscript  was 
the  only  medium  of  written  knowledge.  Let<^ 
ters  may  be  said,  comparatively,  to  have  been 
but  in  the  hands  of  very  few ;  and  each  scribe* 
or  amanuensis,  had  it  much  in  his  power  to  alter 
or  vary  the  forms  of  letters,  in  a  variety  of  wayib 
at  pleasure. 

Upon  this  principle,  we  can  readily  acconnt, 
in  a  very  natural  way,  for  the  variety  in  the  early 
alphabets,  with  respect  to  tbe  shapes,  forms,  ami 
appearances  of  their  letters.  Some  nations  had 
two  or  three  different  forms  or  shapes  of  the  1^ 
ters  of  their  alphabet..  It  is  well  kiu>wn,  that 
tbe  shape  and  form  of  the  letters  of  tbe  EogjUsh 
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alpbabel^  a8  they  appear  ia  maniMcripts  a  few 
centuries  baok,  we  quite  unintelligible  at  the 
^ea^t  day*     And  the  writing  in  these  early 
letters  is  as  obscure  as  if  in  cypher*    It  ia  to 
priDting  we  owe  the  regularity  of  the  sha^  and 
forms  of  the  letters  of  our  present  alphabet. 
Tbts  art  has  fixed  our  alphabet  in  its  literal  ap- 
pearance;  and  it  preserves  an  uniformity  not 
)coown  before  the  general  practice  of  typography. 
The  affinity  of  the  primidipe  alphabets  to  one 
another,  in  the  names  and  powers  of  the  letters 
individuaUy>  sufficiently  prove  that  they  weve  atl 
derived  from  one  original  source.     A  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  early  alphabets  will  plaioly 
ehow  that  they  are  all  cognate,  ain4  reUte  to 
each  other  in  the  names,  the  articulate  sounds, 
the  enunciative  powers,  asid  the  number  of  their 
letters,  however  much  they  saay  vary  in  form, 
shspe,  and  appearance. 

Ta  any  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine, 
and  carefnUy  investigate,  the  Hebrew,  the  J^irs- 
bic,  the  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac^  Coptic, 
Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Latin  alphabets,  it  will 
at  once  appear  that  they  are  all  from  one  source, 
and  that  they  are  originally  the  same.  And  we 
may  extend  our  view  still  farther,  and  confident- 
ly affirm,  that  all  the  alphabets  in  the  world  may 
be  traced  to  one  original  source.  No. nation  un- 
der heaven  ever  made  the  discovery  of  an  alpha- 
bet, independently  of  all  other  nations }  nor  did  any 
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nation  pretead  to  that  discovery.  So  that  even 
the  vanity  of  the  boasthig  Greeks,  who  pretended 
to  the  discovery  of  almost  every  thing,  and  be- 
etowed  the  epithet  of  Barbarian  upon  all  others, 
did  not  lead  them  to  lay  claim  to  the  invention 
of  their  own  alphabet. 

Afier  a  most  careffal  perusal  of  the  history  of 
alphabets,  and  the  most  strict  examination  of 
alphabets  in  generaly.upon  philological  principles, 
we  shall  be  at  last  led  to  the  fair  and  direct  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Hdirew  alphabet  is  the  original  of 
all  others,  and  that  they  are  all  formed  upon  it, 
or  derived  fi:om  it. 

r 

A  tiew  of  Ike  SffmboUc  and  imitative  alphabets. 

S*  In  accounting  for  the  difierence  of  the  ele* 
ments  of  the  languages  formed  upon  the  difierent 
principles  of  the  symbolic  and  the  imitative  me- 
thod of  their  respective  alphabets,  such  as  the 
Hebrew,  with  its  cognate .  derivatives,  and  the 
Chinese  and  Sanscrit,  with  their  cognate  deriva* 
tives, — ^we  shall,  after  a  careful  enquiry,  discover, 
that  (he  symbolic  method  is  the  more  ancient, 
and  the  more  consonant  to  the  sjrmbolic  method 
of  the  revelations  made  by  the  Divine  Being  to 
man,  and  the  more  consistent  with  the  power  of 
speech. — Another  argument  that  sets  this  in  the 
most  decisive  light,  is  a  view  of  some  of  the  Chi- 
nese characters }  for  example,  the  character  for 
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saBK»  or  my  thing  fine  and  ddicate ;  the  charac- 
ter for  a  bamboo,  that  notable  instrument  of  go- 
iremment  among  the  Chinese ;  and  those  which 
stand  for  a  knife,  a  spoon,  a  seat,  a  box,  a  swords 
a  bow,  a  lance,  a  javelin ;  and  those  which  stand 
for  skill,  ornaments,  needle* work,  a  ship ; — shew 
us,  that  at  the  time  these  were  invented,  the 
nation  who  used  them,  had  advanced  far  in  arts 
and  refinement,  and  were  neither  in  the  primi- 
tive state  of  our  first  parents,  nor  yet  in  the  rude 
state  of  savagism :  and  thus  upon  a  comparative 
view  of  the  symbolic  with  the  imitative  alphabet, 
the  former  claims  the  prior  antiquity*  For  if 
Adam  had  the  use  of  speech,  and  the  knowledge 
of  an  alphabet,  while  he  remained  in  innocence, 
he  could  have  no  immediate  acquaintance  with 
these  objects  which  these  Chinese  characters  re- 
present. We  may,  therefore,,  consider  the  imita- 
tive alphabets  of  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  and 
such  other  as  proceed  upon  similar  elementary 
principles,  as  posterior  in  their  construction  to 
the  symbolic.  And  instead  of  a  regular  symbo- 
lic alphabet,  their  scribes  have  chosen  to  con- 
struct these  deviations  upon  the  simplicity  of  a 
regular  symbolic  alphabet,  with  which  they  had 
been  previously  acquainted*  This  will  more 
clearly  appear  by  the  following  considerations. 

First,  it  is  natural  to  think  the  scribes  were 
very  few,  when  the  elements  of  these  imitative 
alphabets  were  originally  constructed^  and  they 


iDfgfit  have  bad  a  aeeret  coml^mattoD^  Mid  have 
formed  the  design'  to  conoeflU  their  tneMiftg  from 
tW  others,  who  knew  a  regular  .rfflftboMc  alphas 
bet^  and  who  would  soon  have  detected  thew 
eunning  devices,  bad  they  been  r<Morded  in  the 
eymboiie  characters  with  which  they  ivere  ac* 

quainted> 

Second,  the  knowledge  concealed  ftnder  these 
imitative  alphabets  at  6pst,  most  lik^y  was  isacredy 
and  such  as  these  scribes  might  have  resolved  to 
keep  exclusively  under  their  own  guidance  and 
authority.  Such  m^'uves  would  lead  to  »  great 
deviation  from  the  alphabetical  character  gene^ 
rally  known  at  the  time  these  imitative  elements 
were  fabricated ;  and  yet,  after  all,  they  are  no- 
thing whatever  but  alphabets  ingeniously  variedi 
wilfully  changed,  and  designedly  modelled,  for 
particular  purposes.  For  their  languages  at  last 
have  a  grammatical  construction,  and  a  certain 
affinity  to  other  languages }  and  as  the  languages 
have  an  afiSnity  to  others,  so  certainly  have  these 
imitative  elements  an  affinity  to  the  symbolic 
alphabet  upon  which  they  were  engrafted  at  first» 
-—though  time  has  widened  the  difierence  very 
grpatly,  and  our  ignorance  of  these  languages 
extended  it  more. 

Third,  the  great  pretensions  to  divine  inter- 
course and  revelations  during  the  dark  periods, 
night  have  led  these  scribes  to  contrive  these 
characters,  and  to  construct  these  imitative  al« 
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jphabets,  and  then  to  pretend  that  they  had  been 
supernaturally  revealed; — ^and  such  obscurities 
were  well  calculated  to  conceal  their  pretended 
revelations,  and  their  feigned  mysteries  and  know- 
ledge. And  besides  all  this,  who  that  looks  at 
the  present  Greek  alphabet,  as  it  appears  with 
the  letters  in  their  proper  shape,  and  singly  re- 
presented, and  the  same  alphabet  as  it  is  con- 
tracted and  entwined  in  symbols,  could  suppose 
they  are  really  the  same  ? 

Fourth,  many  other  motives  might  have  ope- 
rated to  the  formation  of  Vhe  imitative  elemen- 
tary alphabets.  It  is  easy  to  vary  the  names, 
shapes,  numbers,  powers,  and  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, when  an  alphabet  itself  is  familiar,  and 
fully  understood ;  but  no  human  ingenuity  ever 
did,  or  ever  can,  invent  an  alphabet,  without  any 
assistance  from  one  previously  known. 

The  impossibility/  of  the  invention  qfan  alphabet. 

4.  The  diflSculty  and  impossibility  of  the  in- 
vention of  an  alphabet,  fully  proves  the  effort  to 
be  above  the  human  capacity.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  this  assertion,  try  the  experiment.  Let 
him  invent  an  alphabet  with  no  shape,  form,  or 
sound  of  a  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  al- 
ready known  among  men :  the  trial  will  soon 
convince  him  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  accom- 
plishing the  attempt.  The  difiSculty  of  learning 
to  speak,  is  so  inconceivable  and  so  insurmQunt- 
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able,  that  uoleas  children  were  taught  by  their 
parents,  and  that  with  a  long,  tedious,  laborious, 
and  continued  eSorU  they  might  utter  inarticu- 
late cries  or  sounds,  but  speak  they  never  would. 
This  riins  up  the  view  to  the  first  of  men. 

The  extent  of  the  variety  of  the  alphabet  ren* 
ders  the  invention  ioripdssible  to  the  human  in- 
teMect ;  because  it  is  not  only  adapted  to  all  the 
modulations  and  articulations  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  but  also  to  all  the  conceptions,  imagine* 
tioos,  and  notions  of  the  human  mind ;  and  these 
may  justly  be  termed  innumerable.  And  the 
human  mind  can  only  think  in  words,  and  words 
can  only  be  composed  of  the  sounds  or  powers  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  thus  these  letters 
roust  correspond  to,  compose,  and  convey,  all  die 
ideas  in  the  train  of  thought  that  passes  through 
the  human  mind  ;  nay,  all  that  has  passed,  does 
pass,  and  shall  pass,  iji  this  world.  No  created 
being  can  conceive  the  extent  or  variety  of  this. 

The  famous  mathematician  Taquet,  has  calcu- 
lated the  various  combinations  of  which  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  are  capable,  without  occur* 
ring  twice  in  the  same  way ;  and  they  amount  to 
no  less  than  the  amazing  sum  of  the  following 
figures  :-~6S0,448,4Ol,7S3,299,4S9,S6O,00(X"«> 
This  proof  clearly  demonstrates  the  invention  to 
be  impossible  by  man.  It  would  puzzle  the  phi- 
losophers to  account  for  this  invention  by  savage^ 
and  to  reconcile  the  invention  with  the  foregoii^ 
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calcQlattoo.  Tbis  immense  sum  of  figures  proves 
that  the  invention  is  impossible  by  rude  uncuK 
tivsted  minds;  and,  moreover,  civilization  and 
polished  manners  depend  entirely  upon  the  know* 
ledge  and  cultivation  of  letters* 

5.  This  IS  applicable  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  society ;  and  still  farther,  we  have  no 
account  in  sacred  or  profane  history  either  of  the 
invention  or  of  the  inventor  of  an  alphabet.  But 
history  leads  frofh  nation  to  nation,  and  at  last 
shows  us  many  nations  referring  tbeir^  alphabet 
originally  to  the  revelati(Hi  of  their  gods.  The 
Europeans  do  not  pretend  to  the  invention ;  and 
the  historian  Pliny  says,  letters  are  eternal.  The 
Greeks  confess  they  received  their  alphabet  from 
the  Phoenicians.  The  Phoenicians  declare  they 
received  their  alphabet  from  their  god  Taut. 
The  Egyptians  do  not  scruple  to  declare,  that 
their  alphabet  was  revealed  to  them  by  their  god 
Thoth.  The  Brahmins  ai&rm  that  their  alphabet 
is  of  divine  original,  and  of  no  human  invention. 
And  tlie  Rabbies  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  was  the  gifl  of  God  to 
Adam.  Thus  the  most  learned,  civilized,  and 
polished  nations  of  antiquity,  have  united  in  one 
common  sentiment  and  belief^  that  letters  have  a 
divine  originality. 

Let  us  follow  the  thought  a  little,  and  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  cause  of  tbis  unanimity 
among  the  different  nations,  in  ascribing  the  ori- 
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gin  of  letters  to  a  higher  source  than  human  irs^ 
vention.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Greeks  were 
scrupulously  fond  of  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
honour  of  the  invention  of  every  art  and  science  ; 
and  yet  these  proud  and  haughty  Greeks,  with 
all  their  pretensions  to  almost  every  invention, 
never  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  origin  of 
letters.  And  notwithstanding  the  Phoenicians 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  claim  the  inven* 
tion  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  yet  did  they 
refer  their  alphabet  to  the  chief  god  whom  they 
worshipped,  and  acknowledged  it  was  his  pecu- 
liar gift  to  thenK  And  even  in  Egypt,  which 
may  be  called,  with  much  propriety,  the  cradle 
of  the  arts,  sciences,  philosophy,  priestcraft,  and 
almost  every  species  of  human  knowledge,  no 
claim  was  ever  laid  to  the  invention  of  letters. 
The  magicians,  the  wise  men,  the  soothsayers, 
the  astrologers,  and  the  priesthood  of  that  nation, 
agree  that  letters  came  to  them  from  their  su- 
preme divinity.  And  however  they  may  have 
varied,  changed,  or  obscured  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  whether  by  hieroglyphics,  symbols,  or 
abstract  characters,  or  whether  they  imitated  the 
alphabet  of  the  Chinese,  still  they  admit,  and 
still  they  affirm,  that  letters  came  from  the  great 
god  which  they  worshipped,  and  ascribed  to 
them  a  divine  original.  And  however  far  we 
may  follow  the  Brahmins  through  the  difierent 
parts  of  tbeir  pleroma,  or  the  generations  and 
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gntdattons  of  their  imaginary  divinitieSt  we  find 
at  last  they  conclude^  that  their  letters  were  a 
divine  gift  to  them,  and  they  still  consider  them 
M  such,  and  affirm,  that  they  are  above  the  in* 
vention  of  human  intellect,  and  ascribe  them 
wholly  to  a  divine  originaL  Now»  it  is  truly 
striking  to  observe  all  this,  as  contrasted  with 
the  silly  and  unsupported  theories  of  many  phi- 
losophers, in  other  respects  able  and  acute  meta- 
physicians, masterly  and  powerful  reasoners,  whot 
Btill  overlooking  the  Scripture  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  man,  maintain,  that  letters  were  at  first 
the  invention  of  savages ;  and  yet  the  savages  of 
all  nations  ^ve  a  direct  proof  to  the  contrary. 
They  deny  the  fact;  a>nd  their  histories  give 
ample  testimony  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
hypotheses  of  these  philosophers.  And-^  civi«« 
lized  nations  deny  that  they  are  the  inventors  of 
letters.  And  revelation  fully  proves^  by  fair  in«- 
duction,  that  they  are  not« 

6.  Let  us  trace  the  ground  on  which  the  an- 
cient nations  ascribed  letters  to  a  divine  origina- 
lity. Ailer  the  most  careful  research,  we  shall 
clearly  discover,  that  it  was  the  exeellency,  the 
exceeding  great  utility,  and  the  inconceivable 
extent  of  the  application  of  letters,  as  signs  of 
the  ideas  or  notions  of  tbe  human  mind,  together 
with  a  full  conviction,  perhaps  botli  by  traditioa 
end  examination,  that  the  alphabet  was  above  the 
capacity  of  human  invention,  that  n;iade  t^em 
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ascribe  their  letters  to  a  divine  oHgitiaL.  Wd 
find  this  the  case  with  other  things,  which  them 
nations  considered  c£  the  greatest  use  to  man* 
For  example,  they  ascribed  the  gift  of  corn,  win^, 
oil,  frankincense,  and  such  like,  eithei-  to  a  par- 
ticular divioityi  or  to  the  gods  in  general,  ac- 
cording to  their  views  of  theology.  Now*  laying 
aside  Pagan  fancy,  and  mistaken  superstition,  it 
will  surely  be  very  readily  admitted,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  coin,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  frank- 
incense, are  really  and  truly  the  gifts  of  the  lyU 
vine  Being  to  the  human  race.  And  as  we  can 
find  no  other  original  of  letters,  may  we  'not 
figfely  conclude,  that  they  also  are  the  gift  of 
God  to  man  ?  If  they  be  not,  let  any  person  wht) 
can,  <:ome  forward,  and  prove^  by  fair  reasoning 
and  argument,  that  letters  are  of  human  inveo* 
tton ;  and  then  we  shall  give  up  the  point.  But 
if  this  cannot  be  done,  (and  we  have  no  hesita* 
tion  tp  aflSrm  most  positively  it  cannot,)  then  we 
at^ue,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  letters  was  a  beneficent  gift  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  to  the  first  of  men  ;  in  a  remarkable 
degree  corresponding  with  the  powers  bestowed 
upon  his  soul,  and  the  organs  of  sense  bestowed 
upoti  his  body,  and  to  the  increase  of  knowledge^ 
iu  humati  society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race  in  ivery  part  of  the  world.— And  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  already  advanced,  we  add 
the  foUowmg  arguments  to  support  this  princii^e^ 
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Tie  alphabet  tfte  gift  of  Gad  to  Adam. 

?•  Firsts  as  no  man  ever  pretended  tg  the  in- 
vention of  an  alphabet^  and  as  no  nation  ever 
laid  claim  to  it,  as  all  the  ancient  alphabets  can 
be  traced  up  to  one,  it  is  evident  that  this  one 
must  have  been  known  ail  at  once*  And  as  ouc 
tbeory  leads  us  to  conclude  diat  this  Ofie  was  the 
immediate  gift  of  God  to  man,  there  nev«r  was 
any  of  the  human  race  oo  whom  tiie  Divine  Being 
was  more  likely  to  bestow  this  gift»  than  the  first 
of  men*  From  every  view  which  the  Scripture 
gives  us  of  the  creation  of  man,  we  have  every 
reason  to  infer  and  condude,  that  Adam  was 
created  in  full  perfection  both  of  body  and  mind. 
And  if  so,  he  must  have  been  created  in  f  ^ 
stature,  and  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  ev&ty 
power  and  faculty  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  he  had  im« 
mediate  communion  and  intercourse  with  his 
Creator*  The  Scriptures  most  positively  affirm, 
that  his  Creator  addr^essed  him  by  the  medium 
of^)eeoh.  Gen.  i*  US.  <<  And  God  blessed  them» 
and  God  aaid  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  rauU 
dply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and 
iiave  dominion  over  tlie  fish  of  the  se^  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  ii^ang  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth*  S9.  And  God  said,  Be- 
hold,  I  have  ^iven  you  every  herb  bearii^  aeed, 
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which  18  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  eveiy 
tree»  in  the  which  is  the  fruitof  a  treejaelding  seed  ; 
to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat/'  And  after  die  Di- 
vine Being  had  prepared  the  garden  of  Eden,  and 
brought  the  man  into  it,  we  read  again  that  God 
addressed  Adam  by  the  medium  of  speech. — 
Gen.  ii.  16.  <*  And  the  Lord  God  commanded 
the  man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
thou  mayest  freely  eat :  17.  But  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die/'  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  the  Divine  Being  addressed  Adam  fay  the 
medium  of  speech,  and  in  the  use  of  language. 
But  to  what  purpose  would  this  have  been,  if 
Adam  had  not  been  able  to  speak  himself,  nor 
yet  to  have  understood  the  language  in  which  he 
was  addressed  by  his  Creator  ?  Therefore,  it  ig 
dearly  evident,  that  the  Divine  Being  held  in* 
tercourse  with  Adami  by  the  medium  of  lan- 
guage, at  his  creation,  ^iind  before  his  fall.  No- 
thing is  more  plain  than  that  Eve  was  created  in 
the  full  exercise  of  speech,  and  the  knowledge 
of  language.  The  interesting  and  affecting  ac- 
count of  the  fall,  recorded  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  book  ot  Genesis,  in  the  dialogue  between  ^ 
the  tempter  and  the  woman,  undeniably  proves 
this. 

While  many  pious  commentators,  from  weak« 
ness  or.fancy,  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm,  thai 
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the  tempter  appealed  to  the  woman  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent,  they  have- yet  entertained  no  doubt 
that  that  serpent  did  speak ;  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  credulous  and  childish  of  any  thing 
that  has  ever  been  advanced  by  pious  ii^.*— 
What  appears,  in  general,  to  have  led  them  into 
this  fancifiil  conclusion  is,  the  language  of  the 
14th  and  15th  verses  of  this  chapter,  attempting 
to  explain  them  as  addressed  to  a  crawling  snake*  * 
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Genesis,  iiid.  chap, 
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8*  In  order,  however,  to  get  a  fair  view  of  the 
first  fifteen  iverses  of  this  chapter,  three  thinga 
are  to  be  :taken  into  consideration.  First,  the 
names  given  to  the  arch-enemy  of  the  human 
xace  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  These  are  taken 
from  the  part  he  acts,  and  the  difierent  charac- 
ters  he  assumes  in -.the  work  of  injuring  the  souls 
of  men.  .When  he  opposes  the  people  of  God  as 
iar  as  he  can,  he  is  called  Satan,  which  signifies 
to  stand  in  the  way,  to  stop  the  progress  of  ano* 
tber.  When  he  works  all  the  evil  that  he  can, 
by  himself,  or  by  his  servants,  in  the  church  or^ 
in  the  world,  he  is  called  Belial.  When  he  en- 
deavours to  devour,  he  is  called  a  roaring  lion, 
in  consequence  of  his  fury  and  desperation^ 
When  he  appears  in .  the  presence  of  the  moral 
(jovernfNT  of  the  universe,  accusing  and  con* 
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4«H)tiing  the  best  of  men»  as  far  m  he  oao»  he  is* 
called  the  Accuser  of  the  brethren ;  and  when  he 
acta  as  the  destroyer,  executing  just  vengeaeoe 
upon  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  wicked,  he  is 
called  Abaddon :  and  when  he  acts  am  the  de- 
ceiver  of  men  in  general,  he  is  called  the  old  Ser* 
pent,  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the 
world :  And  a^  be  acted  the  subtle  part  of  the 
cunning  deceiver  at  first,  he  is  called  the  Serpent^ 
—a  figure  taken  from  that  reptile,  which  is  not 
only  wise  beyond  conception  in  many  countnea 
of  the  east,  and  knows  what  is  said  to  it ;  be» 
comes  tame ;  learns  to  dance  to  the  tune  of>aa 
inatrument,  and  play  a  variety  of  tricks  at  the 
command  of  its  master  ;-~but  also,  many  of  the 
serpent  kind  in  America  grow  to  such  a  aize,  that 
they  are  able  to  overcome  /til  the  insauds  of  the 
forest  at  the  watering  places*  Even  the  Iioos» 
the  bears,  and  the  tygers,  are  overcome  by  tbem 
in  conflict.  Hence  the  name  serpent  is  given  to 
the  wicked  one,  both  from  his  subtlety,  and  his 
too  often  victorious  cruelty* 

The  second  thing  to  be  considered,  in  order 
tp  get  a  fair  view  of  these  verses  is,  the  meaning 
of  the  first  verse*  **  Now  the  serpent  was  mora 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  which  the  Lord 
God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the  womaat 
Yea,  hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  ncrt  eat  of  every 
tree  of  the  garden  f"  Now,  the.  word  VT\^,  ren« 
dered  ieipent,  should  be  rendered  tempter,  iu 
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erety  pbce  that  it  occurs  throughout  the  wbde' 
of  these  fifbeeo  verses^  that  it  may  exactly  cor* 
respond  with  the  character  assumed  by  the  arch- 
deceiver  on  this  occasion,  according  to  the  fore- 
going explanation  ;  for  the  name  is  en^rely  figu- 
rative. Farther ;  the  words  rrtBffi  nvi,  here  ren- 
dered ^  beast  of  the  iield/'  might  be  rendered 
'« living  creature  of  the  fieid  ;"  and  if  we  suppose 
that  all  without  paradise  is  here  called  field,  then 
it  will  comprehend  Adam»  m  well  as  every  other 
Uving  creature;  for  he  was  created  before  he 
wae  placed  in  paradifte.  According  to  ^m  ex^ 
-planation,  the  phrase  <^  more  subtle  than  any 
beast  of  the  iield/'  would  imply,  that  the  tempter 
was  more  aublle  than  Adam  himself,  which^  is  by 
BD  means  an  overstretched  ioterpretatioti ;  and 
besides  this^  ft  is  litendly  tme^  that  the  tempter 
was  more  subtle  than'  any  Hving  creature  of  the 
field,  whether  we  include  Adam  or  not ;  bbt  i>e 
may  be  fairly  included.  In  this  view,  the  idea 
of  a  reptile  crawling  upon  the  earth,  is  entirely 
excluded,  as  it  certainly  ought. 

The  third  thing  to  be  considered,  in  order  to 
get  a  fair  view  of  these  fifteen  verses,  is,  the 
meaning  of  the  figurative  expressions  of  the  fiour* 
tisenth  and  fifteenth.--*-*^  And  the  Lord  God  said 
unto  the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this, 
liiou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field  :**—'T»"W,  translated  here  "  cur- 
sed,'* come  from  the  verb  ♦*  "tw,  adusit  aliquem 
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*^  nota,  publica  infiimia  onenvit^  et  e  comnu^ 
**  nione  abegit ;  cum  ignominia  expulit  Hinc 
^*  maledixit.  To  mark  with  a  note  of  infamy  ; 
«*  to  curse/*— fioAer/*o/i. 

This  saipe  word  is  explained  still  more  strongly 
by  Stokius.^^**  Sed  quando  Deo  tribuitur»  est  re- 
**  bus  et  factis  mala  inferre,  mala  poenae,  tarn 
'<  temporalis  quam  eternss/'  The  smallest  aU 
tention  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  will  shew 
the  absurdity  of  the  application  of  its  meaning  ta 
a  reptile.  The  snake,  as  suoh»  is  as  perfect  in 
its  kind  as  ever  it  was*  It  has  undergone  no 
mark  of  infamy  more  than  any  other  irrational 
animal.  It  has  experienced  nothing  more  of  any 
temporal  curse  or  punishment;  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely imposstUe  it  can  experience  any  as  eter- 
nal. The  word,  therefore,  must  be  applied  in 
all  the  force  of  its  meaning  to  the  tempter,  and 
evidently  implies,  that,  from  the  high  dignity  in 
which  he  was  created,  he  was  now  reduced  to  a 
state  of  degradation  beneath  any  of  the  brute 
creation ;  expelled  from  the  "society  of  angels ; 
and  on  account  of  this  o&nce  marked  out  as  the 
chief  object  of  eternal  vengeance.  ^*  Upon  thy 
belly  shalt  thou  go/'  This  passage  denotes  the 
lowest  €tate  of  affliction  and  sorrow,  and  is  used 
to  express  a  state  of  the  deepest  mourning  <m 
account  of  sin.  In  the  xlivth  Psalm,  from  the 
24th  verse,  the  figure  is  fully  illustrated.—* 
««  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forgettes^ 
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mt  affliction  and  oppression?  For  our  soul  ia 
bowed  down  to  the  dust ;  our  belly  cleaveth  un- 
to the  earth.''  Every  one  knows  that  this  was 
the  position  of  the  deepest  mourning  among 
many  oi  the  nations  of  the  east,  and  ^is  so  until 
this  day.  And  the  meaning  is,  that  the  tempter 
should  experience  more  bitter  anguish  on  account 
of  this  deception,  than  all  he  had^ver  experienced 
before*  '^  And  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of 
thy  life/'  Eating  the  dust  is  a  figure  used  for 
the  pungency  of  suffering  experienced  by  an  ani- 
mal when  pierced  through  by  a  spear,  with  the 
point  fixed  in  the  earth,  so  that  the  creature  can- 
not escape,  and,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
tears  the  ground  with  its  teeth.  This  figure  is 
used  by  the  prophet,  when  foretelling  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemies  of  God.  Micah  vii.  16,  17* 
'<  The  nations  shall  see  and  be  confounded  at 
their  might :  they  shall  lay  their  hand  upon  their 
mouth ;  their  ears  shall  be  deaf.  They  shall  lick 
the  dust  like  a  serpent :  they  shall  move  out  of 
their  holes  like  worms  of  the  earth :  they  shall  be 
afraid  of  the  Lord  our  God,  and  shall  fear  be- 
cause of  thee/'  And  in  the  Ixxiid  Psalm,  the 
enemies  of  the  Redeemer  are  represented  as  ex- 
periencing the  same  thing.  <<  They  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness  shall  bow  before  him,  and  his 
enemies  shall  lick  the  dust."  And  if  any  thing 
more  were  necessary  to  illustrate  the  figure,  the 
bulletins  of  the  armies  in  the  late  war,  are 
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quite  ttifficietit*  Tbey  ray,  <'  We  eatemd  k9iU 
'^  tie,  cootmiied  the  conflictt  and  made  so  maoj 
^*  of  the  enemies  bite  the  dust/*  &c.  These 
views  all  prove,  that  this  part  of  the  threatening 
against  the  tempter^  means,  that  he  diouU  ef  pe^ 
neoce  the  most  exquisite  compunction^  pierced 
by  the  sword  of  divine  justice,  in  consequence  of 
what  he  bad  done*-— »Tbe  following  verse  needs 
no  illostratioh  :  it  is  significant  of  the  whole  f^n 
of  redemption.  To  ^^  bruise  the  head**  means 
total  and  final  overthrow.  These  views  set  thia 
portion  of  Scripture  in  a  clear  and  proper  light* 

9.  The  truth  is,  the  tempter  appeared  to  the 
woman  in  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light ;  in  that 
very  form  in  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
he  appeared  to  our  Saviour.  That  be  did  not 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  to  him,  we  have 
every  reason  to  bdieve.  And  from  what  the 
apostle  says  in  the  xith  chapter  of  lat  Corinth- 
ians, there  is  the  strongest  evidence  tlmt  he  ap- 
peared both  to  our  first  parents,  and  to  our  Sa^ 
viour,  in  the  very  same  form.  *^  But  I  fear,  lest 
by  any  means,  ,as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through 
his  subtlety,  so  your  minds  should  be  corrupted 
from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.'*  That  the 
Greek  word  o^/^  is  a  perfect  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  &nJ,  is  clearly  evident,  because 
wlien  both  applied  to  the  evil  spirit,  they  are  i^ 
plied  in  a  figurative  sense.  And  what  strength- 
ens the  argument  that  Satan  appeared  in  the  form 
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of  an  angel  of  lights  is  the  reasoning  of  the  apos- 
tle IB  the  same  chapter.  **  For  such  are  false 
apostles,  deceitful  warkers,  transformii^  them- 
selves into  the  apostles  of  Christ.  And  no  mar- 
vel; for  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light.  Therefore,  it  is  no  great  thing  if 
his  ministers  also  be  transformed  into  the  minis- 
ters of  righteousness ;  whose  end  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  their  works."  This  is  the  ofNnion  of 
Macknight,  whose  abilities  as  a  crftic  are  very 
conspictions,  and  who  is  fully  supported  by  the 
Greek  text,  which  he  translates  in  the  present 
tense,  as  it  ought  to  be,  prao^iypcT/^^Ta/,  which 
is  certainly  the  third  person  singular  present  of 
the  middle  voice,  and  ought  to  be  rendered 
**  tran^ormeth  himself,"  which  shews  it  is  a 
thing  which  the  arch-fiend  frequently  does,  to 
carry  on  his  deception  more  succe8sfully.-*That 
he  addressed  both  the  woman  and  our  Saviour  by 
the  medium  of  speech,  needs  no  proof. 

Speedi,  therefore,  evidently  aj^ears  to  be  one 
of  the  powers  and  faculties  bestowed  upon  the 
rational  moral  being,  whether  human  or  angelic, 
in  its  original  formation.  Adam,  therefore,  was 
created  with  it,  and  his  divine  Creator  taught 
him  to  exercise  it.  Had  this  not  been  the  case, 
we  have  no  reason  to  think,  that  ever  Adam 
would  have  had  the  uso  c£  speech  at  all.  The 
discovery  or  invention  of  speech  is  what  man 
could  never  lay  claim  to :  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 
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And  by  this  gift,  Adam  held  intercourse  with 
his' Creator,  and  with  the  holy  angels,  in  a  way 
becoming  his  primitive  perfection  and  happiness. 
Nor  could  he  have  been  either  perfect  or  happy, 
as  a  social  being,  without  it.  This  he  must  have 
had,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  been  the  repre-* 
sentative  of  God  upon  earth ;  a  dumb  represen- 
tative is  what  no  sober  judgment  can  for  a  mo- 
ment admit :  it  is  an  absurdity  too  glaring.  Nor 
could  he  ha^e  worshipped  his  Creator  in  a  man* 
ner  -becoming  the  lord  of  this  lower  world ;  a 
dumb  worshipper  is  a  contrast  no  less  striking, 
and  cannot  bear  a  second  thought. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  have,  in 
the  foregoing  part  of  this  Essay,  repeatedly  as« 
serted,  that  if  there  be  but  one  single  rational 
creature  in  the  universe,  and  if  left  to  itself  it 
would  neither  speak  nor  act  in  any  degree  of 
perfection.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  that  this 
would  be  the  case,  were  immediate  intercourse 
held  between  the  Creator  and  this  creature,  as  in 
the  case  of  Adam  before  the  formation  of  Eve ; 
for  we  suppose  this  creature  to  be  left  entirely  to 
itself.  Therefore,  what  we  have  here  said  of 
Adam  can  be  no  objection  to  what  we  have  said 
elsewhere  concerning  only  one  moral  creature  in 
the  universe  left  to  itself. 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  human  soul  must 
think,  as  well  as  speak,  by  the  medium  of  lan«^ 
guage,  it  undeniably  follows,  that  language  must 
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have  been  the  gift  of  God  to  Adam,  and  that 
gift  which  dignified  him  above  all  other  parts  of 
the  lower  creation,  and  the  most  perfecting  of  all 
the  gifts  bestowed  upon  his  soul,  except  that  of 
righteousness  and  true  holiness.  It  was  that 
gift  which  exercised  and  improved  all  the  other 
powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul ;  and  it  could 
not  have  been  exercised  by  him  at  first  without 
the  knowledge  of  language ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  language  he  could  not  have  had,  without  the 
knowledge  of  letters. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  children  learn  to 
speak,,  without  the  knowledge  of  letters ;  and 
many  men  speak  and  use  language  all  the  days 
of  their  life,  without  letters  ;  and  whole  nations 
of  savages  use  a  language  of  their  own,  without 
the  knowledge  of  letters.  We  answer,  all  this 
may  be  true,  but  it  noways  affects  our  argument ; 
because  children  learn  to  speak  by  imitation: 
men  who  have  never  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
letters  do  the  same ;  and  all  savage  nations  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  letters,  have  their  language 
handed  down  to  them  in  a  similar  way.  But, 
run  up  the  thought  to  a  solitary  individual  in 
the  universe,  or  carry  it  to  Adam  at  his  creation  ; 
—who  taught  him  to  speak,  as  a  parent  does  a 
^child  ?  Or  whom  did  he  imitate,  as  a  child  doe$ 
a  considerable  length  of  time  before  it  can  speak  ? 
Keep  this  in  view,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
account  for  the  use  of  language  at  first  on  any 
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otter  priociple  than  as  tile  imniediate  gift  oi 
God  in  the  knowledge  of  letters*  Stiil  farther  ; 
it  is  undeniably  evident  that  the  society  of  Adam 
and  Eve  could  not  have  been  perfect  in  all  re- 
spects without  the  use  of  speech.  And  we  have 
fto  reason  to  think  that  their  society  wanted  any 
thiDg  to  complete  their  eajoymeot  in  this  lower 
world,  so  long  as  tliey  retained  their  primitive 
ifinoceBce*  Therefore^  we  have  the  strongest 
reason  to  infer,  that  bcyth  Adam  and  Eve  were 
created  in  the  full  use  and  exercise  of  speech  } 
and  it  naturally  folk>i/rs,  that  if  the  human  soul 
exercises  tbdught  by  the  ittstrameMality  of  Ian- 
goage,  (and  it  is  impossible  &r  us  to  conceive 
how  the  soul  could  exercise  thou^t  in  any  other 
way,)  Adam  must  iiave  had  a*  language  satural 
to  him ;  and  if  so,  the  alphabet  of  languj^ 
which  he  naturaliy  apafce,  must  have  been  re* 
veaied  to  him  by  im  Creator,  or  he  must  have 
miderstood  it  intuitively,  aecording  lo  the  en- 
dowment <^  his  ro^Ytal  capacity  by  his  Creator. 

.12.  This  appears  both  natural  and  necessary 
to  his  remaining  on  earth,  during  the  period  of 
his  li£e  iiere  below,  and  tliat  whether  be  conti- 
nued in  a  atate  of  innooeoce  or  not.  White  he 
iremained  in  innocence,  he  requiped  t^  use  of 
speech  to  hoki  intercourse  with  his  Creator^  when 
he  was  visited  with  the  divine  presence  from  time 
to  time,  and  to  vv^ship  according  to  the  divine 
will ;  and  he  reqoired  the  knowledge  of  letters  to 
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ttcorA  the  transactions  of  the  iatarcourse  which 
he  had  with  the  Divine  Being.  As  this  was  onl/ 
occaeional,  the  record  would  he  necessarj  aod 
pr4:^er  to  awaken  his  memory  to  past  sceiies  and 
privileges,  and  to  recount  these  in  tiie  presence 
of  his  partner  and  offering,  for  tlieir  instruetioa 
and  edification,  in  walking  with  God.  He  might 
also  have  employed  his  knowledge  of  letters  to 
record  the  days  pf  the  week,  the  changes  of  the 
tnoon,  the  vidssttudes  of  the  seasons,  tlie  names 
of  the  individuals  c£  the  Animal  creation,  and  of 
«U  the  visible  objects  around,  whether  in  the 
heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth ;  and  even  die  transac*- 
tions  of  his  sditude,  while  he  abode  alone ;  and 
also  the  transactions  of  his  union  with  Eve,  and 
^her  afl&irs  relative  to  his  introduction  into  para- 
dise ;  and  many  circumstances  relative  to  IMS'  in- 
tetx^ourse  while  there,  both  in  his  solitude,  and 
in  his  society  with  Eve. 

And  after  he  i^l»  the  knowledge  of  letters  was 
still  necessary  to  him,  in  order  to  record  the  cir- 
cumstanoes  of  the  solemn  catastrophe  of  sin  and 
rebeUion ;  and  these  circumstances,  compared 
with  those  of  his  Creation,  of  his  entering  para- 
dise, of  his  union  with  Eve,  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  Divine  Being,  both  before  and  after  he 
entered  paradise,  until  he  fell,-*-would  form  a 
contrast  which  would  be  very  useful  to  himself. 
And  even  though  uninspired,  such  records  woukl 
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be  {^rfeetly  true,  and  of  the  greatest  iAtereat 
and  importance,  both  to  himself,  to  his  family; 
to  his  immediate  descendants,  and  to  the  inhabit* 
tants  of  the  antediluvian  world  at  laq^e.  There 
is  the  strongest  reason,  therefore^  to  believe,  that 
language,  and  the  knowledge  of  letters,  were 
really  the  gift  of  God  to  Adam,  answering  to^ 
and  eorre^onding  with,  the  perfection  of  speech 
inhering  in  his  essence.  And,  perhaps,  we  may 
venture  safely  to  affirm,  that  the  angels  wer» 
created  with  the  ]k>wer  of  speech,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  letters,  intuitively «,  For  the  New  Te»* 
tament  informs  us,  that  Satan,  though  a  fallen 
angel,  quoted  Scripture  to  our  Redeemer,  in  his 
temptation,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
this  evil  spirit  could  do  in  any  other  war  thaa 
intuitively^  And  if  so,  is  there  any  improbabi- 
lity in  concluding,  that  Adam  was  created  with 
the  knowledge  of  letters  intuitively  ?  Surely  not. 

The  utiUty  of  the  atphabeL 

1 S.  The  application  of  the  primitive  alphabet  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  early  alphabets  derived 
from  it,  both  to  words  and  to  numbers^  clearly 
proves,  that  it  is  a  gift  worthy  df  God  to  bestow, 
and  of  man  to  receive.  Two  examples  will  illus* 
trate  this  with  sufficient  perspicuity.  The  first 
shall  be  the  application  of  the  alphabet  to  words : 
the  second  to  numbers. 
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Example  first.    God  revealed  his  holy  wfll  to 

ihe  church  by  the  medium  of  letters,  and  thereby 

^Uscovered  to  man  the  mystery  of  cseation,  of 

^providence,  and  of  redemption ;   the  origin  of 

aioralevil;  ihe^ertainty  of  af«tui«state;  what 

man  is  to  believe  ooncerniiig  God,  aad  what  duty 

God  requires  o£  man ;  the  certainty  of  a  fiiture 

judgment^  the  issue  of  all  things  at  last;  and 

whatever  1^  holy  Scriptures  comprehend.    All 

-^as  revealed  by  God  to  man  through  the  me* 

dium  cf  letters.     Now,  is  it  eupposable  for  a 

moment,  that  God  left  man  to  invent  the  me* 

dium  by  which  he  would  choose  to  reveal  his 

holy  will?  <We  may  as  wdli  suppose  that  fallen 

man  could  have  found  out  the  divine  wiU,  as  to 

have  invented  the  medium  of  its  revelation.    Is 

it  not  far  more  natural  to  conclude,  that  God 

both  bestowed  the  medium  and  the  revelation  i 

For  Adam,  in  a  state  <of  innocence,  stood  in  need 

of  both,  and  could  not  have  had  the  one  without 

the  other.    It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  God 

should  reveal  many  things  to  him  i^r  his  crea* 

tion,  and  it  w^aa  as  absolutely  necessary  that  ha 

should  previously  bestow  upon  him  the  medium 

of  that  revdation*     A  divine  revelation  by  a 

human  medium  is  sorely  an  absurdity.    But  m 

divine  revelation  by  a  divine  medium  is  botb 

congruous,  and  becoming,  the  Creator  and  tha 

^creature.     How  important  is  this  view  of  the 

object! 
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Again ;  men  Iiave  coranduoicated  one  to  aoo^ 
ther,  by  the  medium  of  letters^  all  the  stores  ef 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  human  mind  from 
age  to  age.  The  history  of  the  worldi  of  em« 
ptres,  kingdoms,  statesi  societies ;  the  history  of 
the  church,  and  of  individuals,  &c* ;  all  the  arts, 
the  sciences, .  the  ob^ctt  of  natural  philosophy^ 
including  astronomy  ;^^are  made  known  by  one 
mind  to  another,  through  the  medium  of  letters^ 
Also  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  and  poe^hk. 
try  i  chemistry,  natural  history,  inclitdiiig  mine<» 
ralogy  and  zodogy ;  the  science  of  medicine,  Iaw« 
politics,  &o, }.  and  Whatever  hat  been  committed 
to  writings  by  the.  human  mind*  Now  all  this  is 
but  on^  depaitment  of  the  use  of  letters. 

Example  second.  Another  of  vast  importance 
remains  to  be  considered,  that  is^  the  application 
of  letters  to  arithmetical  and  algebraical  calcula^ 
tions.  For  letters  were  originally  used  in  this 
way,  before  the  present  cyphers  became  univer- 
aally  adopted.  He  who  can  read  the  ancient  aL 
•pbabets^  knows  well  that  letters  were  used  to  ex* 
press  duipbers  and  calculations ;  and  he  who  can 
read  the  present  Hebrew  alphabet,  will,  with  a 
very  little  trouble,  decypher  the  ten  digits  out  of 
the  first  ten  letters  pf  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  From 
this  be  will  at  once  discover,  that  all  the  know* 
*  ledge  of  arithmetic  or  algebra,  aa  far  as  the  ten 
digits  or  letters  are  used,  is  eiementarily^compre- 
hepded  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  and  tlie  J^ab^ 
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bies  ss^  thftt  AbraKifm  taught  alge^a  in  Sgypt. 
—Now,  dn  exteoM^e  knowledge  of  afithmctic 
and  algebra  streDgthens  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  enlarges  ite  capacity  to  a  surprising 
degree.  Considering  arithmetic,  and  all  the  ex- 
tent of  numbers  without  end,  and  adding  to  this 
algebra,  and  its  abstract  appKcation  of  numbers 
and  quantities  to  various  calculations,  how  amaz* 
ing  is  the  thought!  We  find  arithmetical  pro- 
fession without  end;  geometrical  progression 
without  end;  figurative  numbers  without  end; 
infinite  series  without  end,  Ac.  Therefore,  tak- 
iBg  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  both  with  respect  to 
letters  and  numbers,  into  consideration,  and  con- 
sidering the  impossibility  of  the  invention  of  an 
alphabet,  we  may  at  once  with  safety  conclude, 
that  the  alphabet  originally  was  a  gift  worthy  of 
the  Divine  Being  to  bestow,  and  of  the  Iiuman 
being  to  receive. 

14.  We  farther  support  our  argument,  that 
language  is  the  gift  of  Ood  to  man,  and  letters  a 
divine  revelation,  and  that  the  alphabet  was  given 
to  Adam,  and  that  the  language  to  which  it  was 
at  first  applied  by  him,  was  uniformly  continued 
through  all  the  period  of  the  old  world,  and  all 
along  afler  the  flood  to  the  btiilding  of  the  tower 
of  Babel.  The  sacred  Scriptures,  given  to  the 
church  by  divine  inspiration,  inform  US|  that  this 
daring  attempt,  and  presumptuous  undertaking, 
God  himself  confounded,  by  distracting  the  minds 
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of  tbose  employed  in  it,  with  respect  to  eadlft 
others  words  and  language,  and  thereby  a  varietfF 
of  languages  ensued,  and  the  language  ^rst  be* 
fitowed  on  man  became  unintelligible;  and  by 
this  confusion  of  their  primitive  language,  dis« 
cord  arose,  and  dispersion  ensued,  and  men  were 
scattered  up  and  down  the  earth,  strangers  to 
each  other  by  their  speech,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  departure  from  God  in  heart  and  life^  in 
their  impious  attempt  to  raise  that  fabric. 

As  a  farther  argument  that  language  was  ori- 
ginally the  gifl  of  God  to  man,  after  our  Re- 
deemer ascended  from  this  lower  world,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
God  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  himself,  nor 
his  cause,  to  bestow  the  gift  of  tongues  on  the 
disciples  of  our  Lwd,  when  devout  men  from 
every  nation  under  heaven  were  present  at  Jeru- 
salem at  that  time.  Here  again  we  discover  the 
Divine  Being  bestowing  both  the  medium  and 
the  revelation  of  his  will  upon  his  church*  He 
had  at  first  bestowed  the  medium  and  the  revda- 
tlon  upon  Adam ;  and  though  men  had  abused 
and  perverted  both  in  a  remarkable  degree,  yet 
neither  was  wholly  taken  away ;  and  now  we  see 
both  restored  with  additional  enlargements.— 
Now,  if  language  was  the  gift  of  God  to  man  at 
any  time,  might  it  not  be  as  well  his  gift  to 
man  at  first  ?  Adam  was  in  as  much  need  of  it 
whra  be  was  created»  as  any  other  man  ever  was  $ 
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and  as  no  man  would  of  himsdf  ever  learn  to 
tpeak  a  language  articulately,  nor  ever  invent  an 
alphabet,  God  did  to  the  church  at  large,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  what  he  did  to  man  at  his 
ereation ;  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  at  Mount 
Sinai,  when  he  reveided  to  man,  by  the  two  tables  i 
of  the  law,  that  which  he  had  originally  written, 
on  his  heart ;  or  as  he  did  to  the  church,  when 
he  gave  the  New  Tesament,  which  was  only  a 
farther  enlargement  of  what  he  had  given  before. 

The  language  of  Adam^  the  language  contained  in 

the  Old  Testament 

But  notwithstanding  the  dispersion  at  Babel» 
it  pleased  the  Divine  Being  still  to  continue 
among  a  part  of  the  sons  of  men  the  language 
whieh  was  at  first  bestowed  upon  Adam.  This  is 
proved  by  the  following  arguments. — The  sacred 
records  support  this  in  the  most  satisfactory  man* 
ner.  Noah's  &ther  lived  a  considerable  time  co- 
temporary  with  Adam;  and  Sbem,  the  son  of 
Noah,  lived  cotemporary  with  Abraham  all  his 
days;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  these 
hdy  men  had  the  strictest  intercourse  one  with 
ano^r,  and  all  spake  the  same  language.  And 
W£  have  equal  reason  to  believe,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  spake  the  language  of  their 
father  until  the  days  of  Moses ;  and  he  wrote,  by 
divine  irapiration^  in  the  very  language  spoken 
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hj  the  dasoendaotfi  of  Abraham.  In  the  same 
famgoage  the  whide  of  the  Oid  Teertameirt  is 
written  l^  iraptratioti,  Mrith  very  amail  excep* 
tiont  of  Chatdee. 

Upon  this  prino|^  it  follows^  that  Moses 
wrote  in  the  language  spdcen  by  Adam  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  woi4d»  until  the  days  of 
Noah ;  and  by  Noah  and  his  desoendanta  it  was 
spoken  nntil  the  days  of  Abraham  ;  and  by  Abra- 
ham and  his  descendants  until  the  days  of  Moses 
himself.  Tliese  assertions  are  fully  proved  by 
the  following  arguments. 

1 5.  First,  the  proper  names  found  in  the  sacred 
Scripture,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  have  been  hand* 
ed  down  by  divine  inspiration,  unaltered.  They 
are  not  translated  by  Moses,  but  directly  record- 
ed according  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Adam  is  the  name  given  by  God  the  Creator, 
to  the  first  of  men ;  and  the  first  of  men  must 
have  known  that  name  as  given  to  him  by  his 
Creator.  This  name  continues  the  very  same 
that  it  was  in  the  day  that  the  first  of  men  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Divine  Being.  It  has  under- 
gone  no  alteration ;  and  the  same  thing  is  equally 
true  of  the  name  Eve,  as  given  by  Adam  to  the 
first  of  women.  The  very  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  name  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth ;  and  the  sasne 
thing  is  also  true  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  names 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  and  of  others  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  until  the  days  of  Noah^ 
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The  coffnectmi  between  rel^an  and  language. 

SecoEKlly,  the  rdigiotit  rites  instituted  by  God^ 
and  made  known  to  Adam»  were  tbe  same  whick 
were  practised  t>y  tbe  true  worsbtppera  in  the  oM 
worldi  and  handed  down  to  Noah ;  in  pwticiilar» 
tboie  of  sacrifice*  which  were  performed  by  hioi 
after  the  flood*  when  tbe  ark  rested,  in  tbe  very 
way  and  manner  they  bad  been  performed  by 
Adam  and  all  bis  religious  descendants  in  the  oMl 
world.     We  read  that  Noah  <*  built  an  altar  unto 
tbe  Lordi  aisd  took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of 
every  clean  fowl,  and  ofiared  burnt-ofiferings  on 
the  altar/'    These  religious  rites  Noah  must  have 
learned  in  tbe  old  world,  otherwise  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  known  what  religious  ser* 
vice  would  be  acceptable  to  God,  or  what  was  the 
difierence  between  beasts  clean  and  unclean,  in 
snaking  the  burnt^of&rings*    Now  we  are  sure  the 
rel^ious  service  performed  at  this  time  by  Noah 
was  accepted  and  approved  by  the  Lord*     For 
we  read  that  **  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour, 
and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again 
curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake ;  for 
the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth :  neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every 
thing  that  lived,  as  I  have  done.    While  the  eaith 
rwiaineth,  seed^-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night. 
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shall  not  cease/'  And  hence  the  religion  ef 
Adam  was  the  religion  c^Noah;  the  rites  were  llie 
8ame»  originally  appointed  by  God  himself*  God 
accepted  die  offering  which  he  taught  Adam  to 
make  after  the  fall ;  -and  be  accepted  a  similar 
offering  made  by  Noah  after  the  flood. 

16.  Again;  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Adam  spake  the  same  language  ail  the  days 
of  his  life ;  that  his  descendants  spake  the  same 
language  which  he  taught  them,  all  the  days  df 
their  life  respectively ;  and  the  longevity  of  the 
antediluvians  supports  this  reasoning,  and  con- 
firms these  arguments.  And  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Noah  and  his  descendants  spake 
any  other  language  than  that  of  Adam  j  and  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  thi«  wad  the  language 
of  the  whole  world  during  the  life  of  Noah  after 
the  flood.  Gen.  xi.  6.  '^  And  the  Lord  said.  Be- 
hold the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  lan- 
guage ;"«— and  this  wa«  the  case  until  the  disper- 
sion from  the  plains  of  BabeL  And  thus  botb 
the  language  and  the  religion  of  Adam,  and  of 
his  pious  descendants  in  the  antediluvian  woiid, 
who  followed  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  were 
handed  down  to  Abraham,  and  by  him  to  his 
descendants.  And  it  is  well  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  eastern  nations,  how  inseparably  the 
same  language  and  the  same  religious  rites  have 
remained  in  an  indissoluble  union  among  the  di& 
ferent  nations,  wholly  unaltered,  during  a  period 
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as  long  as  that  which  we  assign  to  the  language 
and  rdigion  of  Adam.    The  Chinese  have  kept 
the  same  language  and  the  same  religious  rites 
beyond  the  period  of  three  thousand  years*    The 
Brahmins  in  India  have  kept  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage and  the  religion  of  Brahma  in  the  most 
intimate  and  invariable  union  during  a  period 
fully  as  long.      The  Arabic  and  the  Koran» 
through  revolving  centuries,  have  remained  in- 
separable ;  and  a  more  convincing  proof  cannot 
be  advanced,  than  the  example  of  the  Jewish 
nation.    From  the  days  of  Abraham  until  the 
present  day,  they  have  kept  in  firm  union  their 
language  and  their  religion,  in  connection  with 
each  other,  during  a  period  of  three  thousand 
years}  and  through  wars,  captivities,  changes, 
and  dispersions  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
years  continuance,  while  scattered  throu^  all 
the  nations  of  the  world :  and  yet  still  do  they 
retain,  unto  the  present  day,  their  language  and 
their  religion,  through  sufierings  that  cannot  be 
described,  to  the  utter  astonishment  and  wonder 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.    There  are,  therefore, 
the  strongest  conclusions  in  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced, to  prove  the  unity  and  inseparable  con- 
nection of  the  language  and  religion  of  Adam, 
until  the  days  of  Abraham ;  and  even  down  from 
the  days  of  Abraham  until  the  days  of  Moses; 
and  still  farther,  from  the  days  of  Moses  until 
the  days  of  our  Lord.    The  law  was  given  upon 
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Mount  Sifiai  in  Aim  language ;  the  imtitxitiom 
in  the  Je#iA  ehufch  were  appointed  in  this  !an» 
guage  i  all  the  answers  of  God,  given  from  the 
mercy-^eat  between  the  cherubim,  ivere  in  ibis 
language;  all  the  predictions  of  the  prophets, 
and  •  all  the  words  of  Him  who  spake  as  nerer 
man  spake,  were  in  this  language. 

I^trdly,  it  is  perfeetly  certain,  that  after  Adam 
was  created,  while  he  stood  in  primitiye  inno« 
eenoe»  the  Divine  Seing  must  have  made  a  reve- 
lation  of  himself  to  htm.  Without  this,  it  was 
imposBible  for  Adam  to  know  how  to  worship  his 
Creator,  in  consistency  with  the  divine  wiH.  For 
3t  IB  not  the  knowledge  that  the  Divine  Behsg 
exists,  that  is  a  enfficient  warrant  aad  direction 
ibr  the  mode  of  worshipping ;  but  it  is  the  reve- 
laticH)  which  that  Being  makes  of  itself  to  tlie 
rational  creature,  that  is  the  true  warrant  ami 
direction  of  the  mode  k^  worship.  The  Divine 
Being  alone  is  the  judge  of  that  worship  and  ser- 
vice which  should  be  performed  by  the  ratioml 
intelligent  creature  ;  and  it  is  the  Divine  Being 
akme  who  can  make  such  a  revelation  of  itself  to 
tlie  rational  creature,  and  wlio  can  institute  and 
appoint  that  wotship^  and  reqaire  that  service 
wbidi  is  consistefit  with  jthe  divine  perfections, 
and  the  modes  of  subsistenee  in  the  Divine  £s« 
sence,  and  such  as  is  required  by  the  di^ne  law, 
and  is  consistent  with  the  poM'ers  bestowed  upon 
the  rational  moral  creature.     Adam,  thereof, 
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must  have  kaown  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by 
divine  revelatioiu  b^#re  be  could  have  worship- 
ped  the  Divine  Being  with  propriety.  And  this 
revelation  he  had  by  the  medium  of  speech ;  and 
speecb  by  the  medium  of  the  knowledge  of  let« 
ters* 
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PROPOSITION    XXII. 

PROVING  THE  DOCTRINE  BY  THE  NAMES  OR  TITLES 
OF  THE  DIVINE  BEING,  REVEALED  IMMEDIATELY 
BY  ITSELF. 


J^Tke  Dwme  Being  anhf  can  reveal tkai name  artermbes^ 
calculated  to  convey  adequate  notions  of  tl^  Divine 
Essence,  perfections^  and  personality — It  uas  ahsobde" 
ly  necessary y  after  the  f ally  that  Adam  should  have  such 
a  revelation,  to  enable  him  to  worship  according  to  the 
divine  will — The  name  or  term  by  which  the  Divine 
Being  revealed  itself  to  Adam,  in  a  state  of  innocence^ 
would  not  be  changed  in  any  additional  revelation  made 
to  Afifi  a^ier  kis  fall — The  name  which  the  Divine 
Being  gave  itself,  and  the  rites  of  religion  instituted  by 
the  Divine  Being  after  tie  fall,  would  continue  in  close 
connection,  andfo^m  union — They  would  be  handed  down 
from  Adam  until  the  days  of  Noah,  and  from  Noah  tm^ 
til  the  days  of  Moses — 7%e  name  mxv,  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  comprehends  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections— 4^  ^^  name  rsfrhn  comprehends  the  persons 
in  the  Divine  Essence — Examples — Three  distinct 
names  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  corresponding 
with  the  three  distinct  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence"^ 
The  name  rrhn  applies  to  the  fo^st  person — Examples — 
Th€  name  *i2i  applies  to  the  second  person — Examples 
— The  name  nn  applies  to  the  third persoti-^Examples 
— ^  view  of  some  other  names  applied  to  the  second 
person  m  the  Old  Testament — Arguments  taken  foom 
some  of  the  names  ascribed  to  the  divide  persons  in  the 
New  Tesament — nmm^j  Father,  applies  to  thefrstper^ 
son — ExampteS'-^^^,  Son^  applies  to  the  second  person 
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■' — Exampk9 — ^nvf^^  «yM^  Holy  Spirit,  applies  to  the 
third  person — Examples  J] 


1.  Now  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  in  every 
divine  revelation,  the  Divine  Being  alone  is  the 
proper  judge  of  that  kiame  or  title  which  is  best 
calculated  to  convey  the  proper  notion  of  the 
divine  existence,  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec- 
tions, and  the  blessed  persons  in  the  Divine  £s« 
sence.  No  finite  creature,  however  enlarged  in 
capacity  and  moral  perfection,  could  of  itself  de- 
vise or  contrive  a  name  or  term  that  could  pro- 
perly comprehend  all  these.  This  is  so  plain  and 
conclusive,  that  it  requires  no  mors  reasoning 
and  argument  to  prove  it.  And  it  is  also  plain, 
if  the  name  or  term  by  which  the  Divine  Being 
revealed  itself  to  Adam,  did  not  comprehend  all 
these,  and  if  Adam  did  not  understand  that  name 
or  term  as  comprehending^  all  these ;— then  it  is 
evident,  that  he  had  not  that  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  which  was  necessary  to  direct  his  modes 
of  thinking  and  contemplations  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  his  modes  of  acting  in  religious  duties 
toward  that  Being  in  a  becoming  manner :  and  if 
so,  Adam  did  not  know  the  true  God  in  a  be- 
coming manner,  which  we  cannot  suppose. 

]^ut  surely  the  Divine  Being  was  capable  of 
revealing  itself  to  Adam,  by  a  name  or  term 
comprehensive  of  itself  in  all  respects,  and  every 
way  adequate  to  convey  a  proper  knowledge  of 
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itself,  xvtth  respect  to  existence,  perfections^ 
modes  of  subsistence,  or  persons,  in  all  relations 
in  \7hich  the  Creator  stood  to  the  rational  moral 
agent ;  and  if  so,  Adam  understood  as  much 
concerning  the  Divine  Being  as  was  every  way 
sulBicient  to  answer  bis  contemplation^  his  mode 
of  worship,  and  his  future  viewa  and  hopes  of 
heaven  and  happiness*  And  by  the  name  or 
term  which  the  Divine  Being  gave  itself,  Adam 
understood  as  much  concerning  the  only  true  God 
as  any  of  his  descendants  has  done  since ;  and  if 
so,  he  must  have  known  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity. And  by  such  a  revelation,  and  by  a  name, 
names,  or  term,  comprehensive  of  the  essence,  per- 
fections,  and  three  distinct  modes  of  personality, 
was  Adam  directed  and  instructed,  in  his  state  of 
)pnocence,  to  hold  rntereourse  with,  and  render  be* 
coming  worship  and  service  to,  the  Divine  Being. 
2.  Again ;  after  Adam  sinned  and'  fell,  it  is 
t\o  less  dear  and  evident,  that  it  was  necessaiy 
for  him  to  have  farther  revelation  and  discovery 
made  by  the  Divine  Being  itself;  for  Adam 
having  lost  his  original  righteousness,  the  per* 
fection  of  the  divine  image,  immediate  commu- 
nion, and  the  proper  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  his  Creator,  and  all  other  things  in  th^ir  be* 
coming  subordination  to  God,  and  connection 
with  Adam  himself,  it  was  highly  necessary  that 
a  farther  revelation  should  be  made  to  him ;  for 
notwithstanding  Adam  might  at  first  have  been 
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sufficiently  instructed  concerning  the  existence, 
perfections,  and  modes  of  subsistence  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence,  as  far  as  was  necessary  in  a  state 
of  innocenee ;  yet  a  very  different,  though  not  a 
contrary,  revelation  of  this  glorious  Being  was 
necessary  to  him  in  his  fallen  state :  and  it  is  far* 
ther  to  be  supposed,  that  the  same  mode  of  wor- 
ship that  was  suited  to  Adam  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence,  could  not  answer  in  a  state  of  transgres- 
sion and  sin ;  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  a  ^rther  revelation  was  made  to  Adam  after 
his  fall,  by  the  Divine  Being  itself,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  mode  of  worship  consistent  with  the 
plan  of  redemption,  and  to  lead  him  to  a  discovery 
of  sin  in  itself,  and  redemption  by  the  Saviour, 
Such  a  revelation  was  necessary ;  but  any  thing 
farther  concerning  the  name,  names,  or  terms, 
comprehensive  of  the  essence,  perfections,  and 
the  distinct  modes  of  personality  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  was  not  necessary,  because  they  had 
been  revealed  sufficiently  clear  at  first,  and  be- 
cause they  could  not  change.  Different  views 
of  them,  or  of  what  was  comprehended  in  them, 
might  be  revealed ;  but  if  they  were  at  first  given 
by  the  divine  wisdom,  as  comprehensive  of  the 
whole  essence,  perfections,  and  personality  of  the 
Godhead,  they  could  no  mpre  change  than  the 
Divine  Being  itself.  Perhaps  we  may  safely 
conclude,  that  Adam's  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
BeiBg  was  perfect  before  his  fall,  though  it  might 
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have  been  progressive  in  this  life ;  but  the  chang'e 
of  his  state  required  a  change  of  his  mode  of 
worship  ;  a  change  of  the  views  of  himself,  and 
also  of  the  Divine  Being,  with  respect  to  his  re- 
covery from  that  ruin  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  of  his  restoration  to  the  divine  favour  and 
enjoyment. 

And  if  that  name  by  which  the  Divine  Being 
revealed  itself  to  him  in  his  state  of  innocence, 
comprehended  all  that  was  necessary  to  know 
the  only  true  God,  it  still  continued  to  compre- 
hend all  that  was  necessary  for  redemption  and 
salvatic^n ;  and  if  it  did,  it  must  have  compre- 
hended the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  both  before 
and  after  the  fall.  Therefore,  that  name  or 
names,  that  term  or  terms,  by  which  the  Divine 
Being  revealed  itself  ta  Adam  after  his  fall,  and 
those  religious  rites  revealed  by  the  Divine  Being 
to  Adam,  accompanying  the  purpose  of  his- re- 
covery ; — the  names  and  the  rites,  we  say,  were 
inseparably  connected  by  the  Divine  Being  itself 
in  tlie  divine  institution  and  appointment,  and 
were  afterwards  still  continued  in  practice  by 
Adam,  the  first  of  men,  and  by  the  true  worship- 
pers from  Adam  until  Noah ;  and  by  the  true 
worshippers  from  Noah  until  Moses ;  so  that  the 
very  name  or  names,  and  these  very  religious  rites 
revealed  by  God  to  Adam,  must  have  been  in- 
separably connected  from  Adam  until  Moses, 
and  must  have  been  known  and  observed  in  the 
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cburch  among  the  true  worshippers  in  the  days 
of  Moses.  Whatever  enlarged  views  the  true 
Worshippers  might  have  bad,  by  additional  reve- 
lations  from  the  Divine  Being,  these  revelations 
must  all  have  been  io  perfect  correspondence 
and  harmony  with  those  at  first  made  known  to 
Adam.  The  original  institutions  and  the  first 
promise  revealed  by  God,  must  have  been  the 
foundation  of  all  other  institutions  appointed^ 
and  promises  made,  to  the  church. 

There  could  be  no  contradiction  between  the 
^rst  institution  and  promise,  and  other  institu* 
tion3  and  promises  made  by  the  Divine  Being  to 
the  church,  seeing  it  was  the  same  God  who  was 
the  author  of  both,  and  the  same  salvation  com- 
prehended in  both,  for  God  cannot  contradict 
liimself ;  apd  they  were  tCar^ully  banded  down 
by  the  church,  both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new 
world,  until  the  days  of  Moses:  no  reasoning 
can  be  fnore  direct  and  conclusive. .  There  can 
no  reason  be  assigned  why  the  Divine  Being 
shouldi  at  any  time,  hav,e  changed  the  name  or 
names  by  which  it  revealed  itself  to  Adam  in  a 
state  of  innocence,  seeing  itself  cafinot  change. 
Other  names  or  titles  may  have  been  added,  as . 
farther  explimatory  and  illustrative  of  the  Divine 
Being ;  but  to  change  the  first  there  could  be  no 
reason,  without  direct  impeachment  of  the  Di- 
vine B^ng  itself,  and  putting  the  wisdom  of  the 
creature  instead  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
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Therefore,  ^e  have  the  same  name  or  names, 
term  or  terms,  handed  down  by  divine  inspira- 
tion in  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  were  made 
known  to  Adam  at  first,  and  preserved  all  along 
by  the  church  until  the  present  day.  And  though, 
in  additional  revelations  trade  to  the  church,  the 
Divine  Being  may  h"  .  added  other  names  or 
titles  to  itself^  merel;^  Is  characteristic  of  circum- 
stances and  dispensations,"  yet  still  the  original 
name  or  names,  term  or  terms,  continue  the  same. 

Arguments  taken  from  some  of  the  names  ascribed 
to  the  Divine  Being  in  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  Now;  if  we  take  a  general  view  both  of  the 
CNd  and  New  Testament,  we  shall  discover  that 
there  are  general  names  or  terms  in  each,  by 
which  the  Divine  Being  has  revealed  itself  to  the 
church ;  and  a  careful  investigation  of  these  will 
clearly  show,  that  they  imply  not  only  the  Di- 
vine Essence  and  perfections,  but  also  the  three 
dittinct  modes  of  subsistence  or  persons  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  exactly  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  theibregoing  Propositions,  demonstrating 
the  subject  from  reason. 

To  these  we  turn  our  attention  more  imtne- 
dtately ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  general 
\4ew,  we  may  examine,  and  philologically  inves- 
tigate, two  of  the  most  general  names  or  terms 
by  which  the  Divine  Being  revealed  itself  at 
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first.  T^ie  one  of  these  is  expressive  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence  and  perfections:  the  other  is  ext 
pressive  of  the  modes  of  subsistence  or  persons 
in  the  Divine  Essence. 

The  first  of  these  is  n^\  the  meaning  of  which 
is  well  explained  by  the  late  Professor  Robertson 
of  Edinburgh^  whose  aastities  in  Oriental  litera- 
ture, none  will  call  in  que^^i  ri?n. — "  'T^i  Jehovali, 
'*  Prop*.  Subsistens  suomet  nisu,  nntu,  pondere 
*<  quasi  existentis  necessarian,  eternae  et  infinitas. 
<«  A  Wt  prop,  notat  eum  qui  necessarium  possi- 
^*  det  existentiam,  et  ex  se,  et  per  se  subsistit ; 
*'  rectissime  propterea  nomen  proprium  Dei  ap<- 
**  pellatur,  quatenus  nuUi  extra  Deum  competit 
''  per  excellentiam  istum  titulum  gerere,  'o  m, 
**  quasi  subsistit  suomet  nutu,  nisu,  ac  pondere 
^^  quasi  atque  iiluc  haua^dubie  respieitur  quoque^ 
^'  Isa.  xlviii.  8.  Ego  Jehovah  hocce  nomen 
'*  meum,  Hos.  xii.  6.  Jehovah  est  fragrantia 
^*  ejus,  id  est,  nomen  fragrantissimum.  Vid.  e- 
'•  tiam  Isa.  xxvi.  et  IS."*  That  this  name  is  ex- 
pressive and  comprehensive,  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, as  necessarily  existent,  eternal,  immense, 
and  immutable,  cannot  be  disputed.  And  at 
present  we  consider  it  as  comprehending  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  in 
the  abstract  spirituality  and  self-existence  af  the 

p  b  4 
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Divine  Being ;  and  we  have  no  objections  to  ad- 
mit tliat  it  signifies  and  expresses  die  unity,  sim- 
plicity, indivisibility,  and  absolute  nature  of  the 
Divine  Essence ;  which  Essence,  we  have  already 
proved,  must  subsist  in  three,  and  can  subsist  in 
neither  more  nor  less  than  three,  divine  persons. 
And  the  modes  of  subsistence^  or  persons,  are 
signified  and  expressed  by  another  name  or  term, 
viz.  Q^iiSk,  explained  by  the  foresaid  author  in 
the  following  language. 

.  M  BWK,  nom.  plur.  a  sing.  rt^^K,  numen  ve- 
*'  neranduro,  uemendum,  omnique  cultu  divino 
"  prosequendum,  Deus.  God.  Ab  hSk,  prop. 
**  stupuit ;  hinc  coMt.  Quidam  viri  docti  con- 
•*  tendunt  fT^ '^,  derivatum  esse  ab  i^^^,  cum  ter- 
*^  tia  !^  vicaria  pro  jod.  Juravit,  jurejurando, 
^<  obstrinxit }  sed  revera  haecce  derivata  videtur 
<^  esse  contra  analogiam  linguae  Hebreae ;  nam  si 
♦«  WK,  derivata  est  ab  f^^^  pro  ^^*^,  tunc  in  plu- 
*f  rale  regulariter  est  secundum  analogiam  linguss 
•*  deberet  esse  Ol^'^'h^^  et  non  QVn^H  •  nam  tertias 
^'  *(  et  *^  non  tantum  in  inflexionibus  verboruiPf 
*^  sed  etiaip  in  derivatis  retinentur,  ut  vera  radix 
**  dignoscatur,  ut  n*>n  vita,  in  plur.  habet  CffTt,  ab 
♦«  Tr^n  pro  '^'^n  vixif  * 

This  word,  according  to  the  above  interpreta* 
tation,  which  is  both  profound  and  accurate,  sig- 
pi6cs  the  Divine  Essence,  as  subsisting  in  distinct 

*  ClaT.  Pentat.  p.  },Q. 
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oiodes  or  persons,  considered  as  the  only  object 
of  religious  worship  and  reverence ;  and  teaches 
Vs»  that  in  order  to  adore»  reverence,  and  worship 
th6  Divine  Being  ari^t,  we  must  do  it  according 
to  the  revelati(m  which  this  glorious  Being  has 
made  of  itself,  as  subsisting  in  three  distinct  per- 
sons in  one  Essence.  Now,  that  the  subsistence 
of  three  distinct,  not  separate,  modes  or  persons 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
Old  Te3tament,  can  be  fully  proved  by  the 
meaning  of  this  word ;  and  if  so,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  not  partially  taught  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  by  texts  in  different  places ;  but  it  is 
a  doctrine  taught  in  one  uniform  continued 
course,  from  the  beginning  of  C^enesis,  to  the 
end- of  the  JS^evelation,  And  surely  if  the  doc- 
trine can  be  proved  by  the  light  of  nature,  as  has 
been  already  done^  then  it  may  be  said  to  be 
taught  every  where,  through  the  whole  of  crea- 
tipn,  and  providence,  and  redemption :  and  if  it 
be  taught  at  all  by  revelation,  we  would  naturally 
expect  it  must  be  taught  through  every  page  of 
the  inspired  volume,  wherever  the  word  ^'^'^  or 
pr  ts^rh^  occurjs. 

A  similar  view  may  be  taken  of  the  two  Greek 
names  of  titles  of  the  Divine  Being,  Kvptog  and 
&s9ft  very  generally  used  in  the  New  Testament : 
Kvptost  corresponding  to  T\^\  Lards  and  ^fogt 
corresponding  to  D%*n^K,  God.  Tliqre  is  this 
difference,  however,  between  the  Hebrew  and 
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Greek  titles  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  in  the 
New  Testament  the  name  is  more  direcUy  ap- 
plied to  the  person  intended.  Kvpio^f  for  example^ 
is  applied  distinctly  to  each  of  the  three  divinto 
persons,  but  in  such  a  way  as  the  reader  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  perceive  which  of  the  persons  is  in^ 
tended.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  0»^ 
All  that  is  necessary  to  illustrate  this,  is  to  ad- 
duce an  emmple  of  each«^— Luke  i.  25.  **  Thus 
hath  {'o  Kvptoc)  the  Lord  dealt  with  me,  in  the 
days  wherein  he  looked  on  me/'— Ver.  26.  **  And 
in  the  sixth  mimth,  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent 
{vTTo  th  'S(h)  from  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee 
named  Nazareth/'  No  reader  can  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  that  these  names  are  applied  by  the 
sacred  penman  to  the  first  person  of  the  Divine 
Essence,  or  the  Father. — Matt.  xx.  28.  ^<  And 
Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him,  (^oKvpiof 
^»)  My  Lord,  and  (o  Bsog  /x.«)  my  God."  It  is 
equally  evident,  that  these  names  or  titles  are 
applied  to  the  second  person  of  the  Divine  Es** 
seiice,  or  the  Son. 

2  Cor.  iii.  16.  **  Nevertheless  when  it  shall  re- 
turn (tt^^  tcv  Kv^tov)  to  the  Lord,  the  vail  shall 
be  taken  away.  17.  Now  CoS*  Kvpiog  ro  ^rvsviJia 
sTTiv)  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit,  and  where  ( «  &  rd 
TTVcviJia  Ki'ptt)  the  Spirit  of  the  JjorA  is,  there  is 
liberty.  1 8.  But  we  all,  with  open  face,  behold- 
ing as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  chan« 
ged  into  the  same  image  as  (^ocire  Kvpi^  TrywfiaToc) 
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the  Lord  the  Spirit/*— Acts  v.  S.  «  But  Peter 
raid,  Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to 
lie  (to  TTvsvfjuxTo  TO  oeyiov)  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
keep  back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land  ?  4«  Whilst 
it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it 
was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?  Why  hast 
thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine  heart  ?  thoil 
hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  (ro;  03a;)  to  God.'* 

No  reader  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity  will 
be  at  any  loss  to  know  that  the  third  person  in 
the  Divine  £ssence,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  signi^ 
fied  by  the  inspired  penman  in  these  verses* 
•  Thus  we  find  both  these  names  or  terms,  Kv* 
ptog  and  Bsogt  applied  to  each  of  the  persons  in  the 
Divine  Essence  respectively  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

We  find  the  word  t3K^^  in  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Our  early  divines  un- 
derstood it  to  be  plural,  and  supposed  it  to  be 
significant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  be- 
cause it  is  joined  with  a  singular  verb  in  the  He- 
brew text  of  this  verse :  and  this  is  true,  but  does 
not  amount  to  the  full  evidence  and  proof  which 
they  attached  to  it ;  because  a  plural  noun  agrees 
with  a  singular  verb  in  many  other  instances,  ac- 
cording to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
— ^Yet  notwithstanding  this,  the  Hebrew  word 
C3Vf?K  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  Divine  Being 
given  to  itself  in  the  revelation  made  to  the  first 
of  men.     Tliis  will  fully  appear  by  what  is  al* 
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ready  said  concerning  a  divine  revehtion  made 
to  Adam,  and  by  what  follows  upon  the  word. 

4.  The  word  n^^K  is  used  many  times  in  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  singular  o€ 
D»n^,  and  as  significant  of  a  divine  person^^— 
This  word  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  singular 
number  in  the  book  of  Job,  that  none  can  doubt 
its  meaning  and  signification. 

Job  iii.  4*  "  Let  that  day  be  darkness,"  ^K 
"i^nsD  Trh»  vittrn\  «« let  not  God  regard  it  from 
above-"— iv.  9.  '^^  •»»  rrncn  nsK^  rrh»  no»JD, 
^*  By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the 
breath  of  bis  nostrils  are  they  consumed. — ^v.  1  ?• 

lomxr^u  "iiv  TDtDi  mbK  wn5^>  eruK  ne^K  T\:n^ 

«  Behold,  happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correct- 
eth :  therefore  depise  not  thou  the  chastening  of 
the  Almighty— vi.  8,  9.  '^rnpnn  ^rhnjff  ion  p  "w 
5  ^^a^n  Tv»  nm  •>AK5*n  trbn  Sk^i  rrhn  p\  «  o  that 

I  might  have  my  request,  and  that  God  would 
grant  me  the  thing  that  I  long  for ;  even  that  it 
would  please  God  to  destroy  me ;  that  he  would 
let  loose  his  hand,  and  cut  me  off*!"  See  also 
ix.  18.  X.  2.  xi,  5»  6,  7.— "«1  ^^»  p"*^  tshM:^ 

ID^*%3  'ja  noin  nioSyn  -f?  nrn  ;ysf  y^ntf  nnw 
j«Dn  trbn  npnn  :  t3tj»  r&m  iS  ner»  ^5  yn  rpBfinS 

:  KXW  n8^  n'j'Jin-nj;  CW,  «  But  oh  that  God  would 
speakt  and  open  his  mouth  against  thee !  and  that 
he  would  shew  thee  the  secrets  of  wisdom,  that 
they  are  double  to  that  which  is !  Know,  there- 
fore, that  God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine 
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iniquity  deserveth.  Canst  thou  by  searching  find 
out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  un« 
to  perfection  V* 

That  the  word  trh^,  in  each  of  these  quota- 
tions, signifies  a  divine  person,  and  is  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  requires  neither  illustration  nor 
proof;  and  that  it  signifies  a  divine  person,  and 
is  in  the  singular  number,  in  many  other  pas- 
sages of  this  book,  the  learned  reader  will  be 
fully  satisfied,  by  consulting  chap.  xii.  6.  xv.  8. 
xvi.  20,  21.  xix.  6,  21.  xxii.  12,  26.  xxvii.  8,  10. 
xxix.  4.  xxxi.  2.  xxxiii.  12,  26.  xxxiv.  12. 

5.  Now,  that  the  book  of  Job  is  of  very  an- 
cient date,  if  not  the  very  first  part  of  inspired 
writing  given  to  the  church,  is  fully  proved  by 
a  learned  Dissertation  in  the  end  of  a  book,  en- 
titled. The  Origin  of  Laws^  by  the  &mou3  Pre- 
sident De  Gogue ;  in  which  the  stars  and  con- 
stellations mentioned  by  Job,  were  examined  with 
astronomical  accuracy  by  the  author :  and  these 
observations  appear  to  fix  the  date  of  this  book 
very  early.  And  farther,  the  same  word  is  used 
in  the  singular  number,  as  signifying  a  divine 
person,  by  Moses  himself,  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  17* 
^' But  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked:  thou 
art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown  thick,  thou  art 
covered  with  fatness:  then  he  forsook  (p^^t^) 
God  who  made  him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the 
Rock  of  his  salvation,  17.  They  sacrificed  unto 
devils,  and  not  to  (rfl*^N)  God ;  to  gods  whom 
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they  knew  not,  to  new  gocb  that  sprung  newly 
up,  whom  your  fathers  served  not.'^  And  other 
inspired  writers,  of  a  much  later  date  than  Job 
and  Moses,  use  the  same  word  in  the  very  same 
sense,  as  signifying  a  divine  person  in  the  singu* 
Uu-  number— Psal.  xviii.  32.  •»"IJJ^30  n^SK  ip  ^5 
:  Wi^K  >nV^?  nv  w  mrr»,  «  For  who  is  God  save 
the  Lord  ?  or  who  is  a  rock,  save  our  God  ?  See 
also  Psal.  1.  22.  andcxxxix.  19.  and  Prov.  xxx.  5. 

After  a  fair  examination  of  the  Hebrew  word 
n't^K,  used  in  these  texts,  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  it  is  in  the  singular  number,— 
nothing  more  certain  than  than  that  it  signifies  a 
divine  person ;  and  we  argue,  witli  cautious  re* 
verence,  that  it  signifies  the  first  blessed  person 
in  the  Divine  Essence;  and  this  shews  the  pro- 
priety, and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  considering 
S%'n^K  as  plural,  and  as  signifying  and  expressing 
the  adorable  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence.—- 
And  as  we  have  now  ascertained  a  word  that 
signifies  the  first  divine  person,  so  we  turn  to 
examine  another  word,  which  we  presume,  with 
becoming  caution,  signifies  the  second  person  in 
the  Divine  Essence. 

6.  Following  out  this  principle,  we  say,  there 
is  another  word  in  the  Hebrew  langnage,  which 
is  equally  significant  and  expressive  of  a  divine 
person ;  and  which,  with  becoming  reverence 
we  presume,  points  out  the  second  person  in  the 
Divine  Essence.     It  is  "^S^.     Many  who  have 
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fully  believed  the  doctrine  erf*  the  Trinity,  have 
been  greatly  puzzled  to  find  a  word  in  the  He- 
brew Scripture  corresponding  to  the  word  7^/oq 
HI  the  Greek,  which  is  sometitnes  used  to  ex- 
press the  second  person  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  this  word  Aoyo^  has  been 
frequently  quoted  by  those  who  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  as  having  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  it  in  the  Old  Testament-  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  As  the  word  B'^n^  is 
plural,  and  as  we  have  found  already  a  wofil  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  signifies  and  ex- 
presses a  divine  person,  so  we  find  a  word  in  Uie 
Hebrew  Scriptures  which  exactly  signifies  and 
expresses  the  same  divine  person  which  the  word 
>>xryoq  does  in  the  Greek ;  and  this  is  the  second 
person  in  order  in  the  Divine  Essence.  For  the 
sake  of  both  the  fore-mentioned  classes  of  read- 
ers, we  shall  now  examine  this  Hebrew  word: 
*0*i  is  exactly  correspondent  and  significant  of 
the  same  import  with  the  Greek  word  Xoyo^,  in 
many  instances.  That  other  Greek  words  may 
sometimes  be  used  to  translate  this  Hebrew  word, 
we  do  not  deny ;  but  that  the  word  'Ko^/cq  is  used 
with  great  propriety  and  exactness  to  express  the 
meaning  and  import  of  the  Hebrew  word  "0"^, 
we  positively  afiirm ;  and,  not  willing  to  rest  up- 
on bare  assertion,  we  shall  examine  some  evi- 
dences in  support  of  the  fact. 
7.  The  learned  Calasio,  whose  Concordance 
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of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  laborious 
and  able  performances  we  have  on  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  explains  the  word  thus  z 
*•  "^3*1  nornen*  sermo,  verbum,  doctrina,  consi- 
^  liiim,  mandatum,  rei  gestae  narratio,  quiqnam 
*«  exponetur— unde  "l^*^  loquitio,  loquela,  sermo^ 
••  Et  "OIO  eloqutum  vel  colloquium.**  The  author 
proceeds  much  farther  in  bis  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  which  the  learned  reader 
may  consult  if  he  please. 

The  old  lexicographer,  Schindler,  gives  very 
nearly  the  same  explanation  of  this  word.  Sto^ 
kius,  and  Robertson  in  his  Thesaurus,  respec* 
lively  use  very  nearly  the  same  words  in  their 
explanation  of  ^^^'t ;  and,  apong  other  meaningSr 
the  laborious  Parkhurst,  in  his  third  paragraph 
in  the  explanation  of  it,  speaks  thus :  ^  As  a  n. 
«<  nDn  is  used  for  the  celestial  fluid  or  light,  on 
**  account  of  its  activity,  whether  operating  with 
•*  that  mild  influence  which  melts  the  ice,  or  with 
"  that  resistless  impetuosity  which,  in  lightning, 
••  bears  down  every  thing  before  it.  PsaL  cxlvii. 
"18.  *  He  sends  forth  his  ice  like  morsels :  who 
**  can  stand  before  his  cold  ?  He  sendeth  out  his 
•*  O^*^)  word,  and  raelteth  them ;  he  bloweth 
"  with  his  wind,  the  waters  flow.* — Hab.  iii.  4,  5. 
•*  *  And  the  brightness  (was)  as  the  light.  Be- 
**  fore  him  went  0^*^)  the  word,  and  (r|£^)  a 
"  flashing  fire  went  forth  at  his  feet.*  (See  Bates 
«  Crit.  Heb.  p.  126.7.)    VI.  nn^  nni,  The  Word 
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^  of  the  Lord,  a  title  of  Christ  the  true  ligiit  i 
**  (comp.  sense  iu*)  <  For  no  man  knows  the 
*'  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to:  whomsoever 
*^  the  Son  will  reveal  him/  Matth.  xi.  £7% 
f«  cofup*  John  L  18/*  Now,  as  the  Hebrew  Wdid 
}piTh»  is  plural,  and  used  in  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  perfirfining  the  whbld 
work  of  creation,  and  as  we  have  found  one 
word,  signifying  the  first  person  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  now  bring  forward  tfce  word  "^3^  as 
signifinpg  and  ezpressisif  the  seoodd  person  in 
the  Divine  Essence ;  and  this  word  is  interpret 
ted  or  explained  by  the  Oreek  word  y^oyog,  and 
the  same  work  is  ascribed  to  this  second  divine 
person,  which  is  ascrftied  to  the  first  v— there  is  a 
harmony  between  the  first  of  Genesis  and  the 
first  of  Johil,  which  deserves  our  partieuiar  no* 
tice* 

8.  Let  us  now  adduce  a  few  quotations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  support  of  our  argument  that 
the  word  "^^  signifies  and  expresses  a  divine  per* 
son,  .and  that  the  second  in  order  in  the  Divine 
£s86nc«.o— Gen.  xr.  1,  4,  S.  n^»»n.C3'»"»in  itiK 

tnvvhit  TDM'?  rnmoa  csioh  •?«  nw  nai  rv^n 
hsn  mm  »'wd  nann  rasf  "h,  fJ»  ^5»  ean^K 

tTttm  ma  'h  TD*m  cam*  teh  Sav»  ta»  cafoaron  "Wh 
«'!gnr,  **  After  these  tbiags,  (yn)  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  uoto  Abnun  in  a  visiou,  saying, 

c  c 
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Fear  not,  Abraiii»  I  am  thy  diield,  and  tby  ex-* 
ceediBg  great  reward/^  Now,  that  Abram  ur«i 
derstood  that  tbig  waa  a  divioe  person  that  ad-* 
dressed  him,  is  clearly  evident  from  the  rei^y  he 
makes  io  the  following  versus,  and  in  particular, 
from  bis  answer,  in  the  fourth.  Thus-^*'  And, 
beholdt  ps*^)  the  word  of  the  Lord  calne  unto 
him,  s^ying^  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir ;  but 
he  that  shall  cooae  forth -out  of  thine  own  bowels, 
shall  be  thine  heir/' 

Now,  that'  a  divine  person  actually  appeared 
to  Abram  upon  this  occasion,  is  no  less  evident 
from  the  circttosstaaces  mentioned  in  the  foUow* 
ing  verse. .  *<  And  be  brought  him  forth  abroad* 
and  9aid»  Lode  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the 
stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them;  and.be 
said  unto  him,  So  shall  thy,  seed  be.'' 

The  attentive  reader  will  readily  perceive  that, 
through  the  whole  following  verses  of  this  chap- 
ter of  Grenesis^  a  divine,  person  carried  on  this 
intercourse  with  Abraham.  So  the  holy  patri^* 
arch  believed  at  the  time  i  so  Moses,  tho  inspired 
penman,  believed  at  the  time  he  wrote;  and  so 
it  is  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  every  reader 
should  believe,  in  all  ages  of  the  church  :  And 
this  same  word  is  used  to  s^ify  atad  eacpress  a 
divine  person,  in  many  other  places  of  the  Old 
Testameat.*-*£xanq>le,  l  Sam.  iii.  7.  **  Now  8a; 
muel  did  not  yet  know  the  Lord,  neither  was 
(y^)  the  word  of  the  Lord  yet  revealed  unto 
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htm.  Ver.  21.  And  the  Lord  appeared  again  in 
ShiJoh ;  for  the  Lord  revealed  himself  to  Samuel 
in  Shiloh  by  (•»!)  the  word  of  the  Lord."  No 
person  who  reads  these  verses  without  prejudice* 
can  for  a  single  moment  doubt  that  *^*i  is  used 
to  signify  a  divine  person.  In  chap.  xv.  10.  the 
same  word  is  used  to  signify  and  express  a  divine 
person  j  and  so  it  is  1  Kings  xiii.  9,  .17.  and  xix. 
9.  and  also  PsaL  cvii.  20.  Now»  that  this  is  a 
full,  fair*  and  just  interpretation  of  the  wwd,  is 
dear  from  the  New  Testament,  where  the  Greek 
word  :hoyos  is  used  to  signify  and  expreu  the 
very  same  divine  person,  that  is,  the  second  glo- 
rious person  in  the  Divine  Essence ;  1  John  v*  ?• 
and  Rev.  xix.  18.  John  i.  l — 5.  14. :  where  it  is 
applied  by  the  inspired  penman  to  signify  our 
Redeemer  in  his  divine  nature.  It  k  wonderful 
to  observe  how  fond  those  who  deny  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  are  to  use  the  Greek  word  \oyog 
instead  of  u/oc,  not  aware  that,  in  most  instances, 
these  words  are  used  by  the  inspired  writers  to 
signify  the  very  same  thing.  The  laborious  and 
pious  Cruden,  in  his  excellent  Concordance, 
speaks  in  the  following  manner. 

9.  "  In  Hebrew  'Vn  dabar,  in  Greek  ^fia  or 
7^/o^f  rhetna  or  logos^  signifies,  1.  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  the  uncreated  Wisdom,  the  second 
person  of  the  glorious  Trinity,  equal  and  con*, 
substantial  with  the  Father.  The  evangelist 
John  (chap.  i.  1 «)  more  expressly  than  any  other^ 
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bas  opened  the  mjstery  of  tfaia  'wdrd,  ivlien  he 
teUs  U9»  <  In  the  beginttiog  waai  the  Wordt  and 
t)ie  Word  wa&wtth  God,  and  tl^e  Word  vm  God* 
AH  thif^a  were  inade  by  bhii»  and  without  hiM 
WM  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.^ 

*<  Christ  JcMt  is  called  the  Word,  (1.)  lo  re« 
apcet  of  bia  pcarson  ^  be  being  the  express  image 
of  the  Father,  as^  we  are  told,  Heb«  i.*  &  ;  jast  as 
our  words  are  of  otir  thoughts.  (2^)  in  respect 
of  Ilia  ofikre ;  beeaiiad  the  Father  made  koown 
his  wtti  to  the  ehtM^b  in  all  ages  bj  bias,  as  we 
dedare  esir  minds  to  tfoe  another  by  our  words, 
John  iii..  Mb  (d^)  Bneause  the  Messiah  was  cied* 
l6d^^«tbQWardofGMl,''bytheJew8.  The 
C3ialdee  par^phrasts^  the  most  anotent  Jewish 
WYiters  eixtant,  genemtty  nahe  uao  of  the  word 
MBMUM,  which  sigaifies  "  tibe  Word,'*  in  thoee 
l^soes  wfanre  Moses  pmts  the  name  «<  Jehovah/^ 
And  it  is  geoeraDy  thought,  that  under  this 
name  the  paraphraato  vneuld  intimate  the  <Soo  of 
Oody  the  seooad  person  of  the  Trinity*  Now, 
ifaeir  teataoaony  is  sa  mudi  the  more  consider- 
able,  as^  having  lived  before  Christ,  or  at  the 
time  pf  Christ,  they  ate  srrefi'agable  witness^  of 
the  seQtiments  of  their  nation  oooeeming  this 
article^  since  their  Targmn  or  explanation  has  al- 
waym  been,  and  still  is,  m  univefsal  esteem  among 
the  JewSir  And  as  they  asseribe  to  Memra  all 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  it  is  concluded  from 
thenee  that  they  believed  the  divinii^  of  the 
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Word.    They  say  <iiat  it  wad  Meifira  or  "^"^^  the 
Word)  which  Created  the  world ;  which  appeared 
to  Mo8e6  on  Mount  Sinai)  wfai(^  gflve  him  the 
law;  which  apake  te  htm  face  te  fkee;  which 
brou^t  Israel  out  of  figypt ;  whteh  inarched  be^ 
fore  the  pec^le  $  which  wrought  all  those  mit^* 
cleft  which  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  £xodus. 
It  was  the  saoie  Word  that  af^aned  to  Abraham 
in  the  plaina  of  Mamre  $  that  was  teen  of  Jacob 
at  Betbdl,  to  whom  Jacob  made  his  vow,  and 
whom  lie  acknowledged  as  God ;  Gen*  xxtiii.  20. 
^  If  G^  will  be  with  me,  and  keep  me  in  thii 
way  that  I  go,  &c.  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my 
Ood/  "*— Now,  that  the  writers  of  the  Targums 
were  judges  of  the  signification  of  Hebrew  words, 
and  of  the  Hebrew  language,  will  not  be  disputed 
by  any  who  know  their  history!;  and  that  they  com« 
posed  the  Tai^ums  befbre  Christianity,  as  para- 
phrastic lllustrRtions  ^the  Hebrew  text,  is  equally 
certain ;  and  therefore  at  the  time  tliey  wrote, 
they  eould  have  no  other  view  or  design  in  these 
compositions,  than  to  enable  tlie  people  to  under* 
stand  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  more  correctly. 

All  who  can  read  the  Targutns  will  readily 
admit  the  force  and  conclusion  of  these  argu*^ 
ments,  and  ahnost  flU  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  subject  have  unanimously  done  so. 

10.  A  learned  and  pious  writer  of  the  present 
^ay,  speaking  concerning  the  h^/og  or  Word  of 
God,  from  the  Chaldee  Targum*,  expresses  him- 
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self  thus :«— <*  The  penon  here  styled  tfie  >>sr/t^9 
is  called  mn^  nan  debar  yehwah^  "  the  Word  of 
.Jehovah/'  Gen.  xv.  l,  4.  1  Sam.  iii.  7,  21.  xv.  10. 
1  Kings  xiii.  9,  17.  xix.  9»  15*  Ftal*  cviu  20.; 
and  the  Targums,  or  Chaidee  paraphrjises,  fi«- 
quently  substitute  "^"^  tno**©  weytwra  ^  yag^  the 
«  Word  of  the  Lord."  for  "  Jehovah.''  Thus 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  in  Gren.  iii.  22.  And  both 
that  and  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  U2zieU  in 
Gen.  xix.  24.  And  Onkelos,  on  Gen.  lii^  8.  for 
"  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,"  has,  "  the  voice 
of  the  WORD  of  the  Lord."  The  Jerusalem  Tar« 
gum  on  Gen.  i.  27*  for,  <*  And  God  created 
man,"  has,  "  The  word  of  Jehovah  created/' 
&c.  Compare  Targum  Jonathan  on  Isa.  xtv.  12. 
xlvii*  \^.  Jer.  xxvii.  5.  And  on  Gen.  xxii.  14. 
that  of  Jerusalem  says,  '*  Abraham  invoked^" 
'>*»i  Nnc^D  se^S  beshem  meymra  ^  ycy^  "  in  the 
name  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  said.  Thou 
art  Jehovah."  So  Onkelos«-^en.  xxvii.  20,  21  • 
«•  If  the  WORD  of  Jehovah  will  be  my  help,— 
then  the  word  of  Jehovah  shall  be  my  God." 
—See  Park  hurst  under  the  word  A^jror. 
•  **  After  a  serious  reading  of  the  Targums,  it 
seems  to  me  evident,  that  the  Chaidee  term  HnD*0 
tneywra  or  word,  is  taken  personally  in  a  multi- 
tude of  places  in  them.  When  Jonathan  ben 
tJzziel  speaks  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  doing  or 
saying  any  thing,  he  generally  represents  him  as 
performing  the  whole  by  this  Meymra  or  word. 
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which  he  coosidars  not  as  a  speech  or  a  word 
epoken»  but  as  a  person  distinct  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  to  whom  he  attributes  all  the  ope«, 
rations  of  the  Deitj.  To  attempt  to  give  the 
word  any  other  meaning  than  this,  in  various 
places  throughout  the  Targums,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  bA  a  flat  opposition  to  every  rule  of 
construction;  though,  like  the  Gredc  word  Ao» 
yoc9  it  has  other  acceptations  in  certain  jdaces. 
See  Lightfoot/'~aarA;e'^  Bible. 

The  reader  will  find  great  satiafaction  by  con* 
suiting  the  fore-mentioned  authors.  What  strong* 
er  arguments  can  be  adduced  than  the  foregoing, 
to'  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word  "^^  does  really 
and  truly  signify  and  express  a  person  in  the 
Divine  £ssence,  and  that  the  second.  That  the 
word  may  have  other  meanings  in  other  passages^ 
is  not  disputed ;  but  that  it  has  this  meaning  aU 
so,  as  one,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  who  wish  to 
abide  by  sober  reasoning,  and  fair  interpretation. 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  in  our  reasoning 
to  demonstrate  the  plurality  of  persons  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  by  the  words  Tl^^H  and  ^On- 
and  any  unprejudiced  person  who  will  read  what 
is  said  upon  these  words,  will  perceive,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  be  not  understood,  it  is  not  because  it  is 
not  plainly  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well 
in  the  New. 

From  this  view  of  the  word,  ^hich  is  frequently 
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used  in  the  CHd  Testament  to  a^ify  the  isacoad' 
person  in  the  Divine  EaMocei  we  nov  prooeed 
to  conclnde  our  reasoning  and  argnmenta  im  this 
head  of  the  sobject,  by  an  ezaninetion  and  iO" 
i^estigation  of  another  Hekirew  wotdf  wwch  aig* 
xiifies  and  expresses  the  third  person  in  l^e  IM* 
tine  Essence*  This  wond  is  mn»  spkitf  ufaoae 
meamngi  according  to  Calasie:;  ifi»  *^  Latns  dila- 
^^  tattiSy  recreatuB^  refeofcus,  reii'igBfaiiM»  refooii* 
*<  latusy  expatiatua  fiiit,  quievit,  requievitt  pausa* 
^  vit,  coBmfaiit,  respiravity  Tefiigerium  habuit. 
<»  II.  rm  est  sptratus^  ventas^  flatia»  &c«  aoHma 
'^  heiBinis  ei  angelns  et  Dens*'' 

!bbw  that  this  word  signifies  that  person  in  the 
Divine  Essence^  which  the  Sonptnnes  caH  ibbe 
Holy  Spirit,  or  which  we  have  in  the  ioregoing 
PropeeitioBs  eaMed  the  third  parson,  is  perfectly 
evident  from  the  iUlowing  quotations. 

Gen.  L  %  ^  And  (OV>bn  mn)  the  Spirit  of 
God  moved  npon  the  &ce  of  the  witera.V  Some 
traanlators  and  critics,  very  eminent  for  learning 
and  abilities,  translate  this  phrase,  ^  a  mighty 
sweeping  wind,*'~*^  a  tremendous  tempest,^  and 
the  like.  That  the  single  word  Tn^  does  signiiy 
wind,  and  has  other  significatiotta  besides,,  is  not 
dositd  ;  bat  it  is  most  positively  denied  that  ever, 
in  any  one  instance,  the  phrase,  or  the  two  words 
OVn^M  nY%  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Teatameot, 
signify  wind,  or  that  ever  it  has  been  miderabood 
to  ^'s6  by  any  of  the. early  trandators. 
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Ag%ta»  Gen.  sli.  98.  ".  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
hfis  servafttSt  Cm  we  find  such  a  ene  as  this  »» 
a  man  in  whonQSfltiTH  nn)  the  Sjpirit  of  Godis/^ 
We  sobmit  to  the  eeber  reader*  what  caaaedton 
a  M%hC]r  fifweefring  vind  could  have  vriih  the 
pbiweO^D^  mn  aa  this  Yerse.:  and  yet  it  mi^t 
hive  been  as  well  translated  so  in  dm  verae>«aa 
in  the  seoQAd  vet^eMiC  the  finst;  of.  G^neais^  See 
also  £xod«  xicxi.  8.  ''  And  I  have  filled  him  m ith 
(SStfbH  rtn)  the  Spirit  of  God^  in  wisdonl,  and  in 
miideratandtog*  and  ia  keevledge,  and  in  all  man- 
ner of  worka]anship«''-^l!lhiiDb^  xactv*  2»  "  And 
Balaam  lifted  up  his  leyeSf  and  sav  Israci  abiiMng 
in  his  teats^  aoeordk^  to  their  tribea;  and  (rm 
C3»n^)  the  Sfiint  of  G9A  eame  ftipon  him/'«^ 
See^  fdso  1  Sam.  x.  10.  and  xi*  €•  aad  xix.  SK). 
and  8  Chron.  xru  U  and  scxyL  2(K 

Ifi.  Again,  tlie  sama  word  is  used  to  ex« 
press  the  third  person  in  die  Divine  Essence,  in 
^tber  passages^^-Judg*  vi.  »♦•  **  But  (rvn>  rrrf) 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upas  Gideon,  and 
he  Uew  a  trumpet ;  and  Abiezer  was  gathered 
alter  htta."  That  this  was  a  divine  person  wlio 
inflaaaeed  Gideon,  is  evidently  pbin  from  the 
account  of  the  miracle  wrought,  in  the  end  of 
the  chapter.-**-See  also  Judg.  xi«  29,  "  Then  (fm 
rr^)  the  Spirit  of  the  Ijord  came  upon  Jeph« 
thali,'^  &c.  The  same  phrase  is  found  chap, 
xiii.  Ii5«  and  xiv.  6.  and  1  Sam.  x«  6.  xvi.  14. 
2  Sam.  xxiiu  2.  1  Kings  xxii.  24.  1  Cbron.  xii* 
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IS.  Isa.  xi.  2.  xxxiy.  16.  la  all  these  places  the 
phrase  is  the  same,  and  must  be  translated  the 
same ;  and  in  every  place  it  points  out  a  divine 
persom-^Isa.  Ixi.  1.  (nVT»  ^3rm  rm)  «  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  Ood  is  upon  me/'  &c.  In  the  GtM- 
pel  of  Luke,  iv*  18.  our  Lord  applies  these  very 
words  to  himself,  '^  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,''  &c.  And  in  the  first  verse  of  this 
fourth  of  Luke,  we  read^  *<  And  Jesus  being 
full  (JlyevfjM}^  'oLyi>i)  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  return- 
ed from  JFordan,  and  was  led  (^y  ro;  nysvfuili)  by 
the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness/' 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  words 
of  the  prophet  signify  and  express  the  third  per- 
son in  the  Divine  Essence.  Our  Lord  being,  in 
his  divine  nature,  the  second  $  the  Holy  i^irit^ 
descending  upon  him,  in  his  human  nature,  can 
be  nothing  else  than  the  third*  Whether  we 
consider  the  word  rm  by  itself,  or  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  phrases,  still  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third 
person  in  the  Divine  Essence,  is  clearly  signified 
and  expressed.  If  we  examine  the  phrase  rti^l 
caVi^K,  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  and  consider  CM^Mt 
as  plural,  and  significant  of  the  divine  persons  in 
their  distinct  subsistence,  then  we  may  translate 
the  phrase  QWK  nn,  «  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine 
Persons ;"  or  if  we  take  the  phrase  rnvi^  mn, 
then  we  may  translate  it  ^*  the  Spirit  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence/'  Now,  whatever  meaning  the 
word  nn  may  have  in  other  passages  of  the  Scrip* 
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tares  (and  it  is  admitted  that  it  may  have  dif- 
ferent meanings},  yet  still  it  signifies  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
in  aU  the  foregoing  quotations ;  and  that  it  may 
have  the  same  signification  in  many  other  texts, 
is  also  affirmed.  .  Therefwe  it  is  hoped,  that  un- 
biassed reason  and  candour  will  admit  these  ar« 
laments  in  their  full  weight,  as  they  are  stated, 
and  adopt  the  reasoning,  and,  without  any  pre- 
judice, enter  into  these  views. 

From  the  words  rm^K  "ttn  and  nn,  it  will  na- 
turally appear,  that  each  of  them  signifies  and 
expresses  a  divine  person  respectively ;  and, 
when  considered  according  to  the  foregoing  ex- 
planation and  illustration  of  each,  clearly  proves 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  by  no  means, 
liowever,  to  be  understood,  that  we  exclude  the 
other  terms  or  names  applied  in  the  inspired  re- 
cords to  the  Divine  Being,  whether  as  signifi* 
cant  of  the  Divine  Essence,  or  of  the  divine 
persons.  He  who  reads  the  sacred  Scriptures  in 
their  originals,  will  find  several  of  this  kind. 
Who  docs  not  know  that  the  word  n'^lW)  is  very 
frequently  applied  to  the  second  person  in  the 
Divine  Essence  ?  The  words  p  T^^  and  mSg?^ 
with  many  others,  are  applied  to  the  same  divine 
person.  And  several  names  or  terms  are  also 
found  in  Scripture,  some  applied  to  the  third, 
and  some  to  the  &st  person  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence.   So  that  all  we  intend  by  the  explanation 
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of  die  foregoing  words  is,  that  diey  4tfe  appis^ 
cable  to  the  divine  persons  respectivdy,  ia  tbm 
order  we  have  treated  d  thein»  and  dearly  teaek 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  but  not  to  the  «x* 
elusion  of  other  names  or  terms  which  the  Diraso 
Being  may  have  applied  to  itself,  whether  as  sig- 
nificant'6f  the  Divine  Essence,  the  dhrtne  per* 
sons,  the  divine  perfections,  or  the  divine  prooe> 
dare  in  the  church  or  in  the  woiid. 

Arguments  taken  froih  some  ^  tlie  names  ascribed 
to  the  Divine  Being  in  the  New  Testament. 

16.  Having  said  so  much  upon  the  words 
tsken  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  signifieastt  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  now  praceed 
briefly  to  consider  those  in  the  New  Testamentf 
which  teach  the  same  doctrine.  These  are  very 
plsin,  and  quite  familiar  to  Ofery  reader  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  They  are  Htnri^t  Father,  Tio^, 
Son,  and  TlvsofjLot  'ayttH  Holy  Spirit.  These  nasaes 
or  terms  signify  and  express,  respectively,  the 
three  distinct  persons  in  the  self-existent  Essence^ 
as  taught  in  the  Old  Testament*  That  tliese 
words  are  applicable  in  the  sense  now  mentioned, 
is  perfectly  evident  from  the  following  quotations. 
Onr  Lord,  in  his  divine  nature,  the  second  pe^ 
son  in  the  Divine  Essence,  addresses  the  first  per- 
son in  prayer  thus :  Mat.  xi.  25.  *^  I  thank  thee, 
(rTctrf^)  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  be* 
cause  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
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and  pradentf  and  hast  revealed  tkeia  unto  babes. 
9S»  £v0ti  so  (nsnri^')  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  m  tlky  si^t.^  That  the  first  person  in  the 
Divine  Essence  is  intended  here,  is  as  plain  as 
urordi  can  express  it :  and  that  the  first  and  se« 
cood  persons  are  signified  in  the  following  verse, 
IS  equally  evident.  **  S7.  Ail  things  are  delivered 
mrto  me  {vtto  t«  Tlen^  (as)  of  iny  Father :  and 
ao  man  knoweth  (r^v  Tiov)  the  Son,  but  (o  Uarnf) 
the  ^her }  neither  knoweth  any  man  (rtv  Ua^ 
tspx)  the  Father,  save  (o  Ti^)  the  Son,  and  be 
to  whomsoever  Co  T/(^)  the  Son  will  reveal  him/* 
No  language  can  express  the  divine  persons  more 
deaiiy  than  these  words :  the  Son,  in  oar  nature, 
ki  prayer  addressing  the  Father.  The  thought 
ie  both  sublime  and  devotional,  and  leads  the 
mind  directly  to  tbje  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by 
the  fair  train  of  thought.  We  may  also  quote 
another  passage,  which  represents  the  Father,  or 
first  person,  addressing  the  Son,  or  second  per* 
8aD.'-«*>Luke  iii.  SI.  **  Now  when  all  the  people 
were  baptized,  it  came  to  pass,  that  Jesus  also 
being  baptized,  and  praying,  the  heaven  was 
opened:  22.  And  (to  UvsvfMce  ^ayi^p)  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape,  like  a  dove, 
upon  him ;  and  a  voice  came  from  heaven,  which 
said.  Thou  art  ('o  T/@m  [j^  'o  ruyoanur^^  my  be- 
loved Son:  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased.*'  The 
same  declaration  is  also  expressed,  Mark  i.  10, 
II.,  and  also  at  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  Mat. 
xvii.  14. 
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That  the  firft  aDd  second  divine  persons  are 
expressed  in  these  verses,  admits  of  no  doubt* 
And  that  the  third  person  in  the  Divine  Essence 
is  intended  by  the  last  of  these  names  under  con* 
sideration^  is  no  less  evident.  *~  John  xiv.  26. 
•*  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  (to  Ilvf v/uca  to -oyiov) 
the  Holy  Spirit,  wliom  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring 
all  things  to  your  -  remembrance,  whatsoever  I 
have  said  unto  you/'  No  words  can  express 
more  clearly  than  these  do,  the  third  person  in 
the  Divine  Essence* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  these  thrcfe  names,  ex- 
pressive of  the  divine  persons  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  subject  has  been  ably  handled, 
strongly  supported,  and  satisfiictorily  proved,  in 
many  works  already  in  the  hands  of  the  pubUc. 
In  these  works,  the  names,  titles,  attributes,  andk 
perfections,  which  are  ascribed  to  each  of  the 
divine  persons  signified  by  these  three  foregoii^ 
words  or  terms,  will  be  found  ably  illustrated^ 
and  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  reader* 

Having  so  far  traced  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity by  the  names  or  terms  found  in  the  sacred 
records,  we  do  not  mean  to  exdude  the  other 
names  or  terms  applied  to  the  Divine  Being,  in 
difierent  parts  of  Scripture.  They  are  nume- 
rous; but  we  plead  that  those  already  treated 
of  are  fairly  explained  and  clearly  illustrative  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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PROPOSITION   XXIII. 

PROVING  THE  DOCTRINE  FROSl  THE  NAMES  OR 
TERMS  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  ALREADY  EX- 
PLAINED. 

< 

[^Exemplified  m  tie  first  chapter  of  Gef tests — In  the 
creation  ofUght^-^f  the  firmament — of  the  waters — of 
the  two  great  lights  -of  the  Uving  ct^eatures  in  th^:  seOj 
and  fowls  of  the  air — of  the  living  creatures  m  the 
eartli-^of  the  creation  of  man — Exemplified  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis — in  the  third — in  the  fourth 
—ill  the  fifth — in  the  sixth — in  the  seventh — in  other 
chapters — Exemplified  in  the  prophetic  writings-^The 
offices  of  the  Redeemer  pointed  out — Explanation  of 
Isa.  ix.  6.} 

Wb  now  proceed  to  show,  that  wherever  any 
of  the  foregoing  names  or  terms*  which  signify 
^nd  express,  the  Divine  Essence,  or  the  divine 
persons  distinctly  sub^sting  in  that  Essence,  or 
the  divine  perfections  and  attributes,  or  any  of 
these,  every  where  through  the  whole  of  the  in- 
spired volume,  occur,  they  instruct  us  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  when  fully  undm'stood ; 
so  that  we  shall  $nd  this  doctrine  beginning  at 
the  first  of  Genesis,  and  running  through  the 
whole  BiUe,  and  ending  at  the  last  of  the  book 
of  Revelation.  And  it  is  very  natural  to  sup- 
pose this ;  for  if  the  doctrine  can  be  explored  by 
the  light  of  nature,  or  if  reason  and  demonstra- 
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tioD  can  be  applied  to  it»  as  has  been  attempted 
in  the  Propositions  in  the  fofqgtiiiy  part  of  this 
Essay;  then  it  may  well  be  expected  to  ruti 
through  every  page  of  the  book  of  revelation* 

Jtrgummts  founded  on  the  names  already  explained 

out  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  Let  as  examine  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis 
by  the  rules  already  laid  down.  It  is  said,  '^'la 
the  beginning  (CT»n*7it)  God"  (the  Divine  Es- 
sence subsisting  in  personality,)  ^*  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth/'  Here  the  Divine  Being 
is  revealed  in  personality!  as  the  Creator  of  all 
things ;  and  that  personality,  we  liave  alveady 
proved,  consists  of  three  distinct  modes  of  sub- 
tistence  in  the  Dif  ine  Essence,  and  neither  more 
nor  less  than  three^«--^Ver.  2.  *<  And  rke  earth 
was  without  fom^  and  roid  ^  and  darltaeas  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep }  and  QSSt^  rin)  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  ufpon  tke  fece  of  the  wa- 
ters." It  is  perfectly  plain  to  die  weakest  ca^ 
city,  tliat  the  third  person  in  the  Divine  Essence 
is  expressed,  according  to  the  meaning  of  rnrt  al- 
ready given^r— Ven  8-  ••  And  (ptH^y  God  said. 
There  shall  be  light,  and  light  was.^*  This  is  aa 
account  of  the  creation  of  light  by  the  united 
counsd,  wisdom,  and  power  of  the  three  blessed 
persons  in  the  Divine  Essence.  In  what  follow^ 
th^  particular  part  performed  by  each  of  the  Au 
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vine  {Persons,  is  more  directly  pointed  out  in  the 
establishment  and  arrangement  of  this  newly 
created  fluid,  so  necessary  to  all  parts  of  creation 
in  our  system. — *•  (D^H^i^)  God  saw  the  light 
that  it  was  good."  This  is  the  approbation  of 
the  first,  person  in  the  Divine  Essence.*-^**  And 
(p%1^K)  God  divided  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness." This  points  out  the  arrangement  of  the 
newly  created  element,  by.  the  second  person  in 
the  Divine  Essence.—r**  And  (OVi*?K)  God  cal* 

led  tlie  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
Nighfc"  This  is  the  ratification  of  the  will  of 
the  fjtst,  and  the  execution  of  the  second,  by  the 
third  person  in  the  Divine  Essence.  What  har- 
mony and 'consistency  appears  in  snch  a  view? 
AH  is  natural--*aU  is  plain.  >And  without  such 
a  view  as  this,  the  language  of  these  verses  is 
full  of  tautology :  the  repetition  of  the  same  word 
appears  entirely  superfluous;  and  there  is  no- 
thing like  it  in  ancient  or  modern  writing,  either 
j^acred  or  profane.  As  the  language  of  divine 
inspiration,  we  dare  not  presume  to  call  it  in 
question,  nor  yet  to  explain  it  in  a  rash  or  care- 
less manner.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  lan- 
guage, though  mysterious  :  and  we  presume,  the 
very  expressions  seem  to  indicate  the  view  we 
have  taken ;  for  there  is  evidently  a  design  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  so  often ;  and  that 
design  appears  no  other  than  to  draw  the  atten- 
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tion  of  tfce  reader  to  tbe  mjiritery  of  the  glorious 
Trinity :  And  with  this  Tiew,  fall  is  plain,  natural, 
and  intelligible;  fand>  inatesd  of  tautology,  the 
repetition  is  really  necessary  to  t^nvey  the  know^ 
ledge  of  the  three  distinct  pef  s<mib  in  tiie  Divine 
£sience>  so  as  to  manifest  to  the  inteUigetit  redl^ 
et  this  ttiyBfeericUs  doetrite  in  ths  creation  of 
ligfat 

And  let  it  lie  observed,  thait,  tecottdfog  id  ili6 
doctrine  *of  tfiie  Trinity,  wltea  mve  of  the  4iviti6 
l^raons  ife  more  immediately  spoken  ^i^  as  ill  tfaft 
above  narration^  we  are  vot  to  exclude  the  4iotkm 
of  the  otfaer  two  from  being  compfelbeiadMi  aAd 
understood  as  acting  in  union  and  liarmony  i^Ktil 
the  one  mentioned,  io  all  MqwcOs  {  but  we  are 
only  to  consider  the  I>ivme  Being  as  reprasent- 
ing  itself  to  tiie  rational  creature  fnore  imme* 
diately,  by  tbat  mode  of  Bubsisteooe  w  person 
mentioned  at  tbe  time ;  and  this  leads  ibe  ristiooal 
trreature  to  contemplate  those  revelations  and  dis^ 
coveries  wfaidi  the  Divine  Being  has  made  of  it- 
self^ with  increasing  admivation  and  delights 

fi.  The  same  doctrine  is  pointed  out  with  equal 
perspicuity  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  tbe 
order  of  woddng  by  the  divine  persons  in  tbe 
other  parts  of  creation.  lfe*is — "  And  (CS^n^K) 
God  said.  There  shall  be  an  expansion  in  tiie 
midst  of  tbe  waters,  and  it  shall  divide  the  waters 
from  the  waters/'  In  this  part  of  the  creat)i0n> 
discover  the  iinrt  person  in  tbe  Divine  Essence, 
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ts  sustaining  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the 
Divinte  Nature  and  perfections^  in  the  grand  dis- 
fday  lof  ^  tbejhmament  on  high  ;  with  aU  the  blue 
etherial  skyr  Then  follows—"  And  (pvh») 
God  tnade  the  expansion,  and  divided  the  waters 
vhich  were  nnder  the  expansion  from  the  Waters 
^opiiieh  Were  above  tlie  expansion  ;  and  it  was  »/^ 
3n  this  part  of  the  work,  wtt  discover  the  second 
^eraon  da  idie  Diricie  fissence  instantaneously  ex- 
ecttting  itbe  will  of  the  first :  tibe  wiH  of  €»ch 
feeing  file  wy  same.  And  from  this  view,  die 
5crip(t^re(^  elsewhei^e  asor&e  die  creation  of  aH 
things  to  the  eeoond  as  wdi  as  to  the  first  nersosi. 
Again-*^«  And  (ca^nSK)  God  called  d&e  Bxptm^ 
iMii  iieoivtai/'  These  wotxis  clearly  signofy  and 
letxprfess  the  third  person  in  the  Divine  Essence 
ratifyisig,  appcwmig,  and  glcHiously  finishing,  this 
port  of  the  Creation,  with  all  the  grandeur  and 
lieauty  vf  the  tnmsmeraUe  orbs  that  hill  in  the 
pfaililess  isky,  hanging  out  their  luminaries  for 
the  Hie  and  osvitemplation  of  rational  beings* 
Now,  JUiiiess  we  read  these  verses  with  a  view  of 
the  dootfine  oS  the  Trinity,  titey  labour  under 
the  same  timtokgy  and  repetition  of  the  same 
tvoird,  as  the  foregoing  verses  do ;  and  there  is 
no  way  to  account  ibr  this,  but  on  the  principle 
alreaidy  mentioned.  For  the  view  of  the  Trinity 
dearly  illustrates  the  repetition  or  tautology; 
ithows  sAl  to  be  as  it  siiould ;  and  proves  all  to 
lot  in  peifeet  oonsisteaocy  with  the  doctdne,  as 
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taught  in  every  part  of  the  sacred  Scripturear 
where  the  word  occurs.  The  same  doctrine  !• 
taught  by  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
waters. 

3.  «  And  (a>nSw)  God  said,  The  waters  un. 
der  the  heaven  shall  be  gathered  together  into 
one  place>  and  the  dry  land  shall  appear."  This 
expresses  the  will  of  the  first  person.-i— <'  And 
(B^hSk)  God  called  the  dry  land  £arth»  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  he  Seas/* 
This  expresses  the  execution  of  the  will  of  the 
first  by  the  second  person.—**  And  (DVl^H)  God 
saw  that  it  was  good/'  This  expresses  the  ap- 
probation and  ratification  both  of  the  will  and 
execution  by  the  third.  And  he  that  does  not 
see  a  consistency  and  propriety  in  the  repetition 
of  the  word  (O'^n^^)  God  in  these  verses,  can 
give  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  repetition 
by  any  other  view  than  that  already  givem  For 
they  clearly  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  ELoly  Tri- 
nity, by  the  use  of  the  same  wofd  repeated  in 
every  act  of  the  work  of  creation  ;  and  he  who 
does  not  understand  these  irerses  in  this  way, 
must  be  under  some  strong  prejudice. 

4.  The  same  doctrine  is  no  less  clearly  taught 
by  the  account  of  the  creation  of.  the  sun  and 
moon. — "  And  (C3%1^K)  God  said,  There  shall  be 
lights  in  the  expansion  of  the  heaven,  to  divide 
the  day  from  the  night :  and  they  shall  be  for 
signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years. 
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And  they  dhall  be  for  lights  in  the  expansion  of 
the  heaven,  to  give  hght  upon  the  earth ;  and  it 
was  so/'  In  these  expressions,  the  will  of  the 
first  person  in  the '  Divine  Essence  is  clearly 
perceived.  Then  follows — **  And  (O^n^'H)  God 
made  two  great  lights,  the  greater  to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  lesser  to  rule  the  night ;  he  made 
the  stars  also.  And  (O^^^)  God  set  them  in 
the  expansion  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day,  and  over  the 
night,  and  to  divide  the  light  jfrom  the  darkness/' 
In  these  words,  the  execution  of  the  will  of  the 
first,  by  the  second  person  in  the  Divine  £ssence» 
is  perfectly  evident.-—"  And  (O^ft^K)  God  saw 
that  it  was  good.*'  In  these  words,  we  discover 
the  approbation  and  ratification  of  the  wonders 
displayed  in  the  heavens  above,  by  the  third  per- 
son in  the  Divine  Essence.  How  significantly 
expressive  and  sublime  the  thought,  and  hew  cor* 
rectly  do  the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
glorious  Trinity  by  the  works  of  creation ! 

5.  Again,  in  the  same  chapter  the  same  doc- 
trine is  taught  in  the  following  striking  language. 
— "  And  (D^rt^)  God  said,  The  waters  shall 
bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth 
in  the  open  expansion  of  heaven.''  Here  the 
will  of  the  first  person  is  expressed.—**  And 
^3Vi7K)  God  created  great  whales,  and  every 
living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
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bfou^bt  forth  abundantly  after  thdlr  kind,  and 
every  wiaged  fowl  aftar  hia  kind/'  Here  the 
execution  of  the  will  of  the  firat  by  the  QeeooA 
person^  ia  quite  evident.—"  And  (piVh^)  Giod 
aaw  that  it  was  good.*'  Tbia  i$  the  ratijGcs^oii 
and  ^probation  ef  the  whole  work  hy  the  third 
pcffaoB  in  the  Divine  Esaence }  anct  tbia  ratifica- 
tion is  aecompaiaied  with  the  divine  Ueaau^  by 
the  third  peraoiB.-*-''  And  QS^rh^)  God  blesaed 
them,  aaying.  Be  fruitful^  and  multiply,  and  fill 
the  waters  of  the  seas ;  and  fowls  shall  multiply 
on  the  earth/' 

6.  After  the  creation  of  the  finny  and  feathered 
tribess  then  comes  the  creation  of  the  cattle,  the 
relation  of  which  teaches  the  same  doctri»e»  with 
perspicuity  and  conviction.—"  And  (QVi^H)  God 
saids  The  earth  shall  brti^  forth  the  Itvin^^  crea- 
ture after  his  kind»  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and 
beaat  of  the  earthy  after  his  kind ;  and  it  was  so/' 
]lere  ag^in  the  divine  will  is  eiqnressed  by  the 
first  person  in  the  Divine  Essence,  or  the  Father 
in  all  the  majesty  of  the  divine  perfections. — 
«<  And  (CS'tiSK)  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind*  and 
every  living  thing  that  creepetb  upon  the  earth.'^ 
No  language  can  be  plainer  than  this^  to  repre- 
sent and  exp/mh  the  execution  of  the  wiU  of  the 
father  by  the  second  person  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence,  or  the  Son. — *'  And  (OVi^)  God  saw 
Ijiat  it  was  good.''    The  full  ratificatioo  and  ap«» 
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prcdbatioQ  of  the  forfi^olog  work,  it  h«fe  express 
sed  by  the  third  pcirGiG>&  in  tha  Pmn^  Eag^iicef 
or  the  Holjr  Spirit,  la  aU  the  vari^y  ^vA  com^ 
plicittioii  (^  the  warinal  QOWMimyft  VQ  dvMiQver  thQ 
goodQciss,  the  wi^dpna,  (md  the  p»w«r  of  the  I>it- 
vin^  Being, 

7*  Next  cooMS  the  or«fitieQ  of  vgm  i  in  thei 
^qcojunt  of  whidh,  the  dcn^trine  of  the  Trinity 
hmit  in  ajil  9ges  of  the  church,  beeiB  uinter^HKtd 
s»  dejirly  represented  i  and  the  language  cauiiQt 
i^l  tq  attract  the  attention  of  the  reader  in  thia 
rwpect,— ^"  And  (WH^jt)  GUjd  ss^d^  'We  shall 
xnaka  man  io  our  iinage,  aiS^«r  onr  UkeneM ;  Md 
they  fdi^l  have  dominiqa  Qver  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fovl  of  the  airt  and  ovec  the  cattlet 
and  over  b)X  the  earth*  and  over  every  creeping 

thing  that  ^reepeth  upon  the  earth/"  That  the 
Viewed  peraon%  in  tl^  Pivine  fateoi^e  are  here 
r^re^ntud  as  in  o^nHnltatteii^  preivtous  to  the 
<;reationof  m^n,  the  laat»  t^e  nobjk^  the  highest 
f^  qf  the  vrorks  of  the  Divino  Bfi^ag  here  b«h 
low,  tb^  rf^presQntative  of  the  Divine  Beipf  a? 
mid^  the^e  work9,-rha«  alwaya  heen  nndortitopd. 

The  language  expre9ses  plurality  of  persons,  and 
ia  quite  unint^Uigjble  a^d  iviproper  in  every 
other  point  qf  view*  AAe?  the  divine  copsulta* 
tion  and  piirposet  then  itbUqwa  tlie  execution*--* 
<<  So  (pi>rht^)  God  crqated  man  in  his  own  i^T 
ages  in  the  iinag<a  of  God  created  he  hii» ;  male 
and  femak  created  lie  them,"    In  these  word9> 

D  d  4 
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we  discover  the  second  person  in  the  Divine 
Essence  executing  the  divine  design,  and  crea^ 
ting  man  according  to  the  plan  fixed  by  the  ado- 
rable persons  in  council.  This  cannot  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  reader;  to  awaken 
his  emotions  of  admiration  and  wonder ;  and  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  subject. — 
**  And  (S^"i^H)  God  blessed  them,  and  said  unto 
them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  aijd  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  an/^   *  ver  the  fowl  of  the  j 

air,  and  *  over  ev^ry  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth/^  In  this,  the  attentive  reader 
will  naturally  discover  the  third  person  in  the 
Divine  Essence  performing  that  part  assigned,  in 
order  to  ratify,  approve,  finish,  and  complete 
the  wonderful  work  of  creation,  and  at  the  same 
time  graciously  bless  the  newly  created  m^n  in 
all  the  solemnity  and  glorious  majesty  of  the  di- 
vine perfections.  And  thus  man  was  perfected 
in  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul  and 
body,  and  also  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit* 

A  similar  use  of  the  name  nw,  we  find  in  the 
book  of  Numbers,  expressly  appointed  by  the  • 
Divine  Being  as  a  standing  form  for  the  priest 
to  bless  the  children  of  Israel. — ^Numb*  vi.  22. 
**  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  23. 
Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons,  saying.  On 
this  wise  shall  ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel,  say* 
ing  unto  them,   24.  (mVT»)  The  Lord  bless  thee. 
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and  keep  thee ;  25.  Q'f^'^)  The  Lord  make  hh 
face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be?  gracious  unto 
thee ;  26.  (nW)  The  Lord  lift  up  his  counte- 
nance upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.**  The 
repetition  of  the  word  Lord  in  these  verses,  evi- 
dently shows  design ;  and  no  other  design  can 
be  conceived,  with  any  rational  consistency,  but 
that  of  expressing  the  distinct  persons  in  the  Di- 
vine Essence:  for  though  the  word  rTBT>  used 
here,  signifies  the  Dmne  Essence  and  perfec- 
tions more  particular';*  tyet  it  does  not  exclude 
personality,  as  already*  proved.  The  threefold 
repetition  of  the  word,  therefore,  is  very  striking : 
the  one  expressive  of  the  first,  the  other  of  the 
second,  and  the  other  of  the  third  person  in  the 
Divine  Essence. 

The  very  same  use  of  the  word  is  found  in 
Isa.  rrxxiii.  22,  "  For  <mn'>)  the  Lord  is  our 
judge,  (TtW)  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  (nw) 
the  Lord  is  our  king :  he  will  save  us."  How 
are  we  to  account  for  this  repetition  ?  Shall  we 
call  it  tautology  ?  Surely  not.  If  we  believe  the 
inspiration  of  the  text,  we  dare  not  ascribe  tauto- 
logy to  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  evident  that  the 
design  is  the  same  with  the  foregoing  example, 
and  is  intended  to  point  out  the  glorious  persons 
of  the  blessed  Trinity. — The  same  sentiment  is 
taught  in  Isa,  vi.  3.  ."  And  one  cried  unto  ano- 
ther, and  said   ("«»  nw  vm^  ty^np  enip). 

Holy,   holy,   holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts  j   tho 
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ifvkole .  tartb  ia  fuH  of  Us,  glory/'  Suraly  tjhe' 
thrtcfoid  repetitiofi  <^  the  same  i«^«$tiire  %o  im» 
UQiiiiy  19  significantf  bbA  ahofwv  design;  whi^ 
can  only  b»,  to  point  out  tbe  tlur^ei  djptjact  pinfw 
soMi  ia  tbe  C^iibq  Essences  A  wnUar  pbiiwef 
olggy  is  UMd  in  tbe  New  TefttaBidnt.-^JR^.  i^  S^ 
<«  Afi^  the  £wr  living  c(€[atitf  69  b94  e»^  of  tbew 
six  W4i|g^  abmt  him  s,  and  they  WQfci  i«U  of  ey^ 
within ;  and  they  reH  9ot  day  and  njgbt*  si^yuii^ 
('Ayi^,  *Ay<i9h*>  'Ay/<^»  K^>4^^  «  0$^  V  ^-Art^r^iQ^ 

holy*  Lof d  6od  Ahnighty.  which  w^s,  VfA  ia» 
BjiA  is  tQ  come*" 

EjDemplffied  in  tike  second  chapter  gf  Genfim* 

8.  From  th^se  view  we  plainly  discover^^'  that 
thq  docl^riiAe  of  th^  Tmtity  is.  taught  thr<Higha&ili 
the  whol«  of  tb«  fitrsjt  chaptw  of  Genesis,  and»  in 
a  sitpilar  maftner,  iUr  the  pase^QS  ji|^  qjuoted ; 
and  by  purauing  the  3Ml^€|C.t,  w^.  ^haU  diacovai? 
that  th?  same  dpctriM  is  a^  clearly  tai^ght  in  the 
second  chapter  as  language  qan  aspres^  itf  [^We 
have  quoted  the  language  of  this  chapter  niore 
literally  than  our  present  version^  and  shall  do  sa 
throughout ;  not  that  we  find  fault  with  thQ  pre^ 
sent  translation^  or  wi^h  to  insinuate  aiay  thing 
disrespectful  with  regard  to  its  merits ;  we  only 
use  that  freedom  which  a  more  rigidly  lit^al 
translation  infill  hear.2--^We  read,  Geq,  ii«  4« 
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«•  The^  are  tb«  {lartUMitiiri^  of  (;tiA  hf»ye«4  and 
tbe  0wrtH*  in  the  day  tint  QCX^^  rw^^>  th^  Ixwrd 
Q^  maiia  tbe  earth  atnd  the  heaven?,^  Theae. 
two  naims  oc  tarm9  hy  whieh  tlie  Divider  Seipg 
r«vMled  itoQlf  at  fii  st  u>  nai»»  «pd  which  q<mti«iie 

join^  frem  that  time  to  thi^t  V  ^ititit«d  in  the 
bely  Soripturas  by  tbe  divine  inqpir^t^eo  ef  the 
sictied  penmen^  twto  ^  mind  of  the  reader  at 
cMc«  to  the  ae1eain»  the  impertaDt,  the  sQyBte* 
rie«a  costeteplatioD  eC  tbe  Piviae  £89eiice»,  and 
tbe  diTine  perseoa  subsisting  i^  that  Easenccu  at 
one  and  the  sacike  time*  Every  reader  w;quaioted 
wttb  tbe  Hebrew  language,  mupi;  nee  and  admitt 
\3mk  the  word  (r^'*n'»)  Jebov^b^  here  render^ 
I>eJ3ti  is  singulaTf  and  signift^  the  Divine  £a- 
senee  and  per^tionai  e^  necessarily  existent^ 
neces^ly  U?ii|g«  intelligent}  ^juritual,  etereal. 
imQ^enset  and  inmmtable-  And  at  the  very  sajtne 
tifi^ei  every  reader  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturea  must 
aa  evidently  percetve>  and.  fully  admits  that  the 
word  O^^*,  here  rendered  God  is  plural,  and 
n^uat  be  considerec),  when  applied  to  the  Divine 
Essence^  aa  significant,  and  expressive  of  the  dis** 
tinct  modes  of  subsistence  or  persons  in  that  £s- 
sence%  No  tprtures  of  criticism,  no  labours  of 
prq)udice»  ne  interpretation  of  parties,  are  able 
to  turn  aside  the  full  and  perfect  view,  both  of 
the  unity  of  the  Divine  Essence,  and  the  plurality 
of  persons  subsisting  in  that  Essence^  represented, 
signified,  and  expressed  by  t^ese  two  words^  which 
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we  may  call  names  or  terms  comprehensive  of 
the  Divine  Being,  wholly  and  in  all  respects* 
OWit  nm,  the  Lord  God,  or  the  Divine  Beings 
in  essence  and  perfections,  natural  and  moral,  in 
personality.  It  is  this  Divine  Being  that  is  here 
said  to  have  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 
This  glorious  Being,  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
chapter  by  the  single  word  tD%*1^K,  God,  in  the 
work  of  creation,  according  to  the  part  proper  to 
each  divine  person,  in  order  only,  in  that  great 
work  J  not  in  superiority  or  inferiority  either  in 
time,  dignity,  or  nature,  but  in  order  only.  And 
in  this  chapter,  in  the  verse  now  quoted,  we  are 
presented  with  the  glorious  persons  in  the  one 
undivided  Essence.  The  word  (nvi>)  Lord, 
applicable  to  each,  and  actually  in  the  Seriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  very  frequently  applied  to 
each  of  the  three  divine  persons  distinctly ;  there- 
by intimating  and  signifying,  that  each  is  neces- 
sarily a  partaker  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per- 
fections, in  distinct  subsistence  of  personality  with 
the  other  two.  It  is  never  doubted  that  the  word 
(rTilT*)  Lord  is  applied  to  the  first  person  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  is  expressive  of  the  Father ; 
and  it  is  fully  proved  by  quotations  innumerable, 
that  the  same  word  (nw)  signifies  and  expresses 
the  second  person  in  the  Divine  Essence,  or  the 
Son.  And  it  is  no  less  clearly  proved  by  the  Scrip- 
tures  of  truth,  that  the  same  word  (inW)  Lordt 
represents,  signifies,  and  expressesi  the  third  per* 
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ton  in  the  Divine  Essence*  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  who  wishes  to  see  this  word  thus  explained 
and  proved*  by  the  clearest  force  of  Seizure 
criticism*  will  find  many  examples,  and  ample 
satisfaction  on  this  head*  in  Searle's  Horse  Soli« 
tariae*  a  work  well  deserving  attention  from  every 
student  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

9.  We  find  the  same  two  words  joined  toge« 
ther  as  significant*  and  comprehensive  of  the 
Divine  Being  in  essence  and  perfections*  natural 
and  moral*  in  the  5th  verse  of  chap.  ii.  While 
we  read  in  the  first  chapter*  ver.  26*  27*  2S.  that 
(D^n^K)  God,  the  three  distinct  persons  in  the 
Divine  Essence*  after  divine  consultation*  crea- 
ted man  in  the  order  of  their  distinct  subsist- 
ence* according  to  the  part  chosen  by  each*  in 
.consistency  with  the  order  of  their  subsistence^ 
— in  this  second  chapter*  ver.  7.  we  read*  "  And 
(XS^T\^  n^*^)  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.'* 
Here  the  Divine  Being  is  represented  and  ex- 
pressed by  these  two  words,  both  with  respect  to 
the  Divine  Essence,  and  all  perfections  natural 
and  moral,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  divine 
persons  distinctly  subsisting  in  that  Essence. — 
The  Divine  Essence  is  one,  simple,  absolute* 
necessarily  existent,  and  indivisible :  the  divine 
persons  subsist  distinctly,  not  separately,  without 
superiority  or  inferiority,  either  in  duration*  dig- 
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uttft  or  tnttUft  %  md  ait  in  uli  f eflf^Mte  «o«qiifil, 
iM-4et«rnaU  oo-imvMfise,  *itd  CfMnMiuftable  ;  each 
pftttikuij;  of  the  nitaAe  »f  <be  Divine  Ddsentsfe 
and  pttidctioM  tlike.  How  ttiyBterkitt^  Im^w 
•gbricm^  afid  MMime,  the  view  tsft  %hM  Being 
iv1m>  carmmed  mm !  ft  ^miA  be  meedtiMs  to  pro- 
ceed farther  to  quoie  t^ne^e  i^&tiu  as  joined  toge- 
ilier  by  «heiiM^ed))MfMill«f  this  chapter:  ihey 
are  found  in  vetts «,  9^  15)  16»  18>  19,  si.  repre- 
JteiYting  «hift  wme  glortmit  4siiul  adorable  deittg  in 
the  wystoriooa-viMe  of  Unity  in  Tmity,  and  tVi- 
Mty  in  Unity:  aftd  thtft  may  be  obseirved  as  an 
imiversal  ndQ»  wnl  it  irvti  dif«cft  to  Ihfe  propt* 
«arderAaiidhi|g  nf  thete  tmo  worda  wh<6i«v««r  they 
<>o€ur  thYoujghout  <ihe  ^^bole  of  the  CM  Testa- 
inemt*  Erery  whare  they  signify  ^^  aatt>e  Di- 
vine Being  both  im  as«€»ce  and  pearaoas;  and 
ivberever  they  occur,  isome  one  (fflhe  divine  par- 
ianns  is  oione  iannedMttely  represented  $  "wfaile,  at 
lihe  ^v»y  aame  time,  the  other  two  aire  Mderstood 
and  raqdied.  There  is  no  separation  ot  the  bks- 
«ed  p^sans  in  their  essentiality}  ther^  is  only 
^tiAiacttcm :  and  thus  the  most  pleasitig  satisfec- 
tion  it  afibrded  to  th<e  pions  reader.  Hie  glorious 
Trinity,  the  greatest  and  most  mysterious  of  aH 
^mbjects,  is  presented  to  his  meditation  and  con- 
templation i  aowietimes  taore  mimedtately  by  one 
one  divine  person^  and  ^sometimes  by  anotheft 
acceding  to  the  order  of  their  disftinet  suteiat- 
«Dcei  ^^  according  to  the  part  chosen  in  oomeii 
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iini  dei^n  by  eKh>  in  tbe  ^ra»d  dinqpfaiyit  cff 
QttBtioa,  provid&icef  and  rt deMptian,  •   And  by 
<sath  and  by  nil  tbeae  grtat  aad  intereititig  works, 
te  i«rdl  us  by  the  holy  otaclet  of  mflpflriitioti>  ^6 
ark  telied  daily  te  the  vtac^  and  «o  tte  k^now- 
iedge  of  our  Godt  ai  be  is  rareai^d  in  each. 
And  in  every  chapter  and  in  every  verse  "ivtiera 
these  two  U«dvds^  or  either  of  tibtti^^  occur,  the 
dOdtsdne  of  the  Trinity  is  compvehetided  mA  in- 
mninrtrd  ttfaroogbont  the  wbole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
tDtent;  and  ieriraat^suoh  a  view  .^nd  oMsider- 
aUion  as  this,  the  dodbrine  has  been  greatly  miB- 
,iMd6rdtood,  and  much  neglected  $  awfaereas  ^ilifcre 
3S  lie  ^doctriBa  more  plainly  taught,  nor  more  fre- 
quently .presented  to  the  mind  ^of  the  reader  of 
-the  Hebreitr  ficsiptares.    And  the  reader  of  out 
Saglish  isensioa  ^iiiay  qarafit  mach  from  the  fore- 
going view,  and  learn  the  doctrine  from  the  trans- 
iation  of  these  words.    He  vm  be  ^  ao  loss  to 
osndefcstand  thse  doctrane  of  the  Trinity,  from  whtft 
3s  already  submitted  to  his  consideration,  as  often 
418  be  reads  the  word  Ood,  or  the  two  words 
iLfOBD  God,  or  the  word  Loan,  when  applied  to 
Idle  Bivdne  Beii^  in  the  established  version. 

10.  The  Ibind  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
ivfaich  pacords  the  very  sdeina  and  interesting 
.event  of  the  .&U  «f  man,  and  which  also  merci- 
fully points  out  and  teacfaes  tbe  way  of  his  reco- 
TBry,  as  oamprebeaded  in  the  divine  promise^ 
and  the  divine  i^poiatment  of  sacrifice,  exhibits 
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the  very  same  doctrine,  as  often  as  the  words 
B^n^K  ryf\\  «  the  Lord  God,"  occur;  aad  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  these  words  occur  fire* 
quently  together,  and  the  word  cy»n^,  «'  God,'* 
occurs  frequently  by  itself  in  the  compass  of  this 
chapter,  and  even  in  the  bounds  of  the  very  first 
verse* 

'*  Now  the  tempter  was  more  subtle  than  any 
living  creature  <rf  the  field,  which  (0>n*W  nvn) 
the  Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the 
woman.  Yea,  hath  (O^n^H)  God  said.  Ye  s3iaU 
not  eat  of  every  tree  of  tb^  garden  ?"  In  this 
verse  the  sacred  penman,  by  inspiration,  tells  us, 
that  (0%n^K  nw)  the  Lord  God  had  made  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  And  in  cbap^.i.  ver.  25.  the 
same  writef»  with  the  very  saioe  authority,  tells 
us,  that  (0'>n*7K)  God  made  every  beast  of  the 
field. 

No^v  what  can  we  understand  by  the  difference 
or  variety  of  the  expressions  of  the  inspired  pen- 
man? Surely  nothing  else  than  that  the  word 
nw,  «« Lord,'*  which  signifies  the  Divine  Es- 
sence and  perfections,  naturjtl  and  moral,  must 
also  comprehend  the  divine  persons;  and  that 
the  word  D^'^^*^,  "  God,"  wliich  signifies  the 
divine  persons  in  distinct  subsistence,  must  also 
comprehend  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections. 
And  as  the  Divine  Being  may  represent  itself  to 
us  by  any  names  or  terms  in  any  manner  which 
seems  best  to  the  divine  wisdomi  we  are  to  con^ 
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aider  these  two  names  or  terms  expressive  and 
significant  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  harmonizing 
in  the  relation  and  records  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures;  and  we  can  only  do  so  upon  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  will 
appear  strikingly  evident  to  the  reader,  whether 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  or  of  the  English  translation. 
In  the  fouf  th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  the 
word  rtn\  Lord^  is  every  where  used  by  the 
sacred  writer,  Without  the  word  O'^n^H,  God.^^ 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  sudden  tran- 
sition, and  these  interchanges  of  terms,  in  the 
four  first  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis  ?  Some- 
times the  word  OWK,  «  God,**  is  used  to  repre- 
sent the  Divine  Being.  Sometimes  the  words 
CWi^K  rwt^^  « the  Lord  God,'*  arc  written  to- 
gether, and  both  employed  to  express  and  repre- 
sent the  Divine  Being ;  and  sometimes  the  word 
rnim,  ««  Lord,'*  is^written,  and  employed  alone 
to  represent  the  same  Divine  Being.  What  are 
we  to  say  to  this,  or  how  are  we  to  interpret  these 
changes  of  names  or  terms,  when  applied  to  the 
very  same  Being  ?  We  can  give  no  other  answer, 
but  that  such  is  the  will  of  the  Divine  Being  to 
repreisent  itself  by  these  different  words,  in  order 
to  instruct  us  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

1 1 .  The  word  rwv  <•  Lord,**  is  every  where 
used  in  the  fourth  chapter  as  significant,  and  re- 
presentative of  a  divine  person  comprehended  in 
the  Divine  Essence ;  and  which  of  the  persons  is 

.    E  e 
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inunded,  must  be  ascertatfied  by  the  scope  of 
the  passage^  and  bj  other  passages,  where  the 
same  word  is  used  by  itself.  And  unless  we  \xn* 
derstand  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  this  way,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  re^d  them  with  consistency 
and  Satisfaction  ;  it  is  rnfpossibte  to  reconcile  the 
passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  where 
the  language  of  Mch  is  expres^ve  of  the  Divine 
Being)  as  signifted  by  the  name  r*WT\  ^*  Jebo* 
vah/*  or  Kvpi^i  '«  Lord  :*'  but  with  such  a  ^ew 
as  the  foregoingi  all  is  cle^ri— all  is  plain  and  in- 
te}]%ible« 

Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  a  little  to  chap.  iv« 
-«-^*  And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife ;  and  she  con- 
ceived, and  hire  Cain,  and  said^  I  have  gotten  a 
man  l^otn  (nW)  the  tx>rd,"  Here  we  may 
consi^ter  the  name  dr  term  rw»\  «« Lord/*  as 
signifying  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections 
sttbsistilig  in  the  first  person,  or  the  person  of 
the  Esther.  In  this  there  is  no  inconsistency  or 
impropriety  J  for  each  of  the  divine  persons  has 
the  whc4e  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections 
distinctly  subsisting  in  itself,  and  in  all  respects 
co-equal  with  the  other  two ;  and  as  all  the  divine 
persons  are  understood  and  implied,  notwithstand- 
ing only  one  may  be  mentionedi  no  inoonvenience 
can  arise  from  such  a  mode  of  expre^siou.— Ap- 
ply t^is  to  the  estample  before  us.  Eve  says,  '*  I 
have  gotten*  a  man  from  (nfn*»)  the  Lord  /'  that 
is>  the  £Hvine  Seing,  both  ewence  and  perfec- 
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(ions^  as  subsisting  in  the  first  person,  or  in  the 
person  of  the  Father,  not  excluding  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
fourth  chapter,  we  may  consider  the  word  r*wn\ 
"  Lord,"  as  signifying  the  first  mode  of  subsist* 
ence  or  person  in  the  Divine  £ssence,  sustaining 
the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  divine  perfections, 
in  the  moral  government  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  church  in  particular ;  and  such  a  view  of  the 
word  will  exhibit  uniformity  throughout  the  whole 
chapter.  The  same  word,  however,  in  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  is  used  by  the  sacred 
penmen  to  signify  and  express  sometimes  the 
second  mode  of  subsistence  or  person,  and  some- 
times the  third,  according  to  the  divine  will,  in 
the  revelation  made  at  the  time  the  word  was 
iised,  to  signify  such  one  of  the  divine  persons  in 
order,  as  corresponded  with  the  divine  counsel, 
and  the  part  which  that  divine  person  chose  to 
perform  in  the  work,  whether  of  creation,  previa 
dence,  or  redemption. 

12.  In  the  fifth  chapter,  the  word  D^ri^K,  God, 
is  used,  to  express  the  Divine  Being  every  where, 
except  in  the  29th  vefse,  where  the  word  rm\ 
Lqrd,  is  used  thus:  **  And  he  called  his  name 
Noah,  saying.  This  same  shall  comfort  us  con- 
cerning our  work  and  the  toil  of  our  hands,  be- 
cause of  the  ground  which  (mVT>)  the  Lord  hath 
cursed.*'  Now,  it  is  plain  from  the  17th  verse 
Df  tlie  third  chapter,  that  df^fhn  rvn\  « the  Lord 
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God"  cursed  the  ground.  So  we  discover,  that 
sometimes  cn*?K,  God,  sometimes  C3^n^K  mTP^ 
"  the  Lord  Godt"  and  sometimes  mrp,  <♦  the 
Lord/'  is  used  to  signify  and  express  any  one 
of  the  divine  persons  respectively,  according  as 
signified  by  the  divine  will  in  the  revelation  made 
to  the  inspired  penman^ 

13.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Genesis.  In  the  5th  verse  it  is  said, 
"  And  (DWH)  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
roan  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  ima- 
gination of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only 
evil  continually."  And  it  is  immediately  added 
in  the  sixth  verse — "  And  it  repented  Q"^^^^  the 
.Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart.  Ver.  ?•  And  (TTUT) 
the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created,  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  both  man  and 
beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air :  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.'' 
Now,  considering  these  three  verses,  is  there  any 
impropriety  in  supposing  that  the  three  distinct 
persons  in  the  Divine  Essence  are  intended  and 

^  represented  respectively,  as  in  counsel  and  de- 
sign preparing  to  overthrow  the  old  world.    The 

.  first  person,  sustaining  the  majesty  of  the  divine 
attributes^  condemning  this  orb,  with  all  its  in- 
habitants,  to  that  awful  catastrophe.  The  second 
person,  who  is  every  where  in  Scripture  repre- 
sented as  compassionate  to  the  sons  of  men,  con- 
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senting  to  the  awful  overthrow ;  yet  feeling  for 
the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and  grieved  at  the 
heart  for  the  general  apostacy.    The  third,  who 
had  approved  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  ratified 
that  noble  work,  and  blessed  the  human  race  in 
our  first  parents ;  yet  now  approving  and  ratify- 
ing the  counsel  and  design  to  cut  off  both  man 
and  beast,  and  every  living  thing.    The  view  is 
natural,  simple,  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  consistent  with  the  language  of  the 
Terses.    The  same  variety  in  the  use  of  these 
names  or  terms  is  found  in  the  remaining  part  of 
this  chapter.    It  is  said  in  ver.  8.  *'  But  Noah 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  (mfT»)  the  Lord.*^ 
Every  where  after  this,  the  nanie  CS^JItk,  «  God,'' 
js  used  to  express  the  Divine  Being,  through  the 
remaining  part  of  this  chapter ;  and  we  can  ac« 
count  for  the  change  on  no  other  principles  of  fair 
reasoning,  but  that  the  same  word  mm, ««  Lord,'* 
means  more  immediately  one  of  the  persons  of 
the  B^*l^,  who  establishes  the  covenant  with 
^oah,  in  full  counsel  and  design  with  the  other 
two  blessed  persons.    Then  do  we  discover,  by 
this  language  and  import  of  words,  the  Divine  Es« 
sence  and  perfections,  as  subsisting  in  one  of  the 
divine  persons,  distinctly  transacting  the  whole 
afiair  with  Noah :  the  other  two  being  understood 
as  perfectly  concurring,  in  their  respective  order 
dT  subsistence,  to  the  whole. 

14.  We  only  observe,  that  this  view  will  illus- 
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trate  tlie  aeventb  cha(>ter  very  considerably ;  In 
the  1 6th  verse  of  which,  two  divine  persoos  are 
evidently  signified  and  expressed  by  tlie  cbaiiga 
of  names.  Tbus-^"  And  they  that  went  in»  went 
in  male  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  (C3^n^K)  God 
had  commanded  him :  and  (H^H'^)  the  Lord  shut 
him  in/'  On  no  other  prioctple  but  that  of  the 
doctrine' of  the  Trinity,  can  this  change  of  wordst 
expressing  the  Divine  Being*  be  illustrated.  O&e 
of  the  glorious  divine  persons  is  represented  more 
particularly,  as  arranging  the  whole  with  Noali, 
for  the  preservation  of  those  within  the  ark :  the 
other  is  represented  as  acting  the  part  of  a  Savi« 
QUO  in  immediately  caring  for  Noab,  and  all  that* 
wei'e  with  him,  and  graciously  shutting  him  in* 
There  is  a  consistency  in  this  view,  both  of  the 
words,  and  of  that  providential  dispensation,  that 
gives  illustration  and  satis&ction,  becoming  all 
the  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being ;  and  the  im- 
mediate necessity  and  danger  of  Noah  and  his 
Iielpless  company.  Without  continuing  to  be 
farther  particular,  we  intreat  the  reader  to  peruse 
the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  with  these  views, 
and  he  will  find  roudi  satisfaction.  And  if  he 
will  indulge  his  pursuit  a  little  farther,  through 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth*  six* 
teenth,  and  eighteenth  chapters  of  the  same  book^ 
the  foregoing  views  will  all  present  themselves* 
and  will  appear  fully  estabUsbed.  In  these,  the 
Moid  m\*l\  ««  Lord,"  is  most  frequently  used  to 


express  the  Dmne  Beuig ;  »nd  we  presume,  witk 
humble  deference^  that  this  iiaiiie»  iei  these  eh^pi 
terSf  represents  the  second  persoq  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  but  more  particularly  in  the  seventeenth* 
In  ver.  l.  and  S*  the  fblbwing  striking  change  of 
words  appears. 

15.  <^  And  when  Abrain  was  nicety  years  old 
and  nine»  (rti)^^)  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abranit 
and  said  unto  him»  I  am  the  Almighty  God; 
wsdk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect.  And  A* 
bram  fell  on  his  face,  and  (CS^hSk)  God  talked 
with  him,  saying*^."  This  verse  affords  a  clear 
and  indubitable  warrant  for  the  views  we  have 
laid  before  the  reader,  and  the  meaning  affixed 
to  the  word  nw,  "Lord,"  as  signifying  the 
Divine  Essence  and  perfections ;  and  the  mean* 
ing  affixed  to  the  word  Olfl^M,  «  God,"  as  sig- 
nifying  the  divine  persons  in  that  Essence*  Both 
are  here  laid  before  us  in  the  sacred  volume,  by 
divine  in^iratioh*  The  one,  though  significant 
of  die  essence,  yet  includes  the  persons:  the 
other,  though  signifioant  of  the  persons,  yet  in- 
eludes  the  essence ;  and  many  times  such  a  view 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
much  satisfection  and  perspicuity  arise  from  the 
foregoing  explanations ;  and  without  such  a  view, 
it  is  altogether  in^xMsifale  lo  understand  the  holy 
Scriptures  with  consistency  and  harmony. 

A  few  quotations  froin  t1>e  proptietic  writings 
will  sufficiently  prove  th^  truth  of  the  foregoing 
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argumeats,  and  add  penficoitj  to  difiereat  pea^ 
sages  in  tiie  aacred  oracles. 

16.  Psal.  Ix^juz.  1:9.  Tbe  Psalaiist,  inder  theia^ 
fluences  of  divme  iaspir^tion^  and  wrapt  up  'm  pto^ 
luetic  visioii,  I'eearda  the  eowBunicatiQns  of  the 
Most  Hif  h  to  hj^nself,  in  which  one  divine  person 
isintrodaced  asapeakingooocerninganother  thus: 
<*  Then  thou  spakest  in  vision  to  thy  holy  One,  and 
saidstt  I  have  laid  help  upon  one  that  is  mighty :  I 
have  eicalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people.  SO.  I 
have  found  David  my  servant :  with  my  holy  oil 
have  I  anointed  him.  SI.  With  whom  my  hand 
shall  be  established ;  mine  arm  alsoshall  strengthen 
him.  22.  Tbe  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him, 
nor  the  son  of  wickedness  afflict  him.  23.  I  will 
beat  down  his  foes  before  his  facei  and  plague 
them  that  bate  him.  24.  But  my  faithfulness 
and  my  mercy  shall  be  with  him ;  and  in  my 
name  shall  his  horn  be  exalted.  25.  I  will  aet 
his  band  also  in  the  sea,  and  his  right  hand  in  the 
rivers.  26.  He  shall  cry  unto  me,  Thou  art  my 
Father,  my  God,  and  the  Rock  of  my  salvation. 
27.  Also  I  will  make  him  my  first-born,  higher 
than  the  kings  of  the  earth.  28.  My  mercy  will 
I  keep  for  him  for  evermore,  and  my  covenant 
shall  stand  fast  with  him.  29.  His  seed  also  will 
I  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the 
days  of  heaven,"  &c.  &c. 

It  is  very  evident  that,  in  these  verses,  one 
divine  person  speaks  in  prophetic  revelation  and 
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prediction  coDearaiog  another.  For  what  is  here 
predicted,  could  never  be  true  of  any  mere  man. 
It  must,  then,  refer  to  that  divine  Person,  who, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  became 
man  for  the  salvation  of  his  people*  In  this  view, 
the  verses  are  clearly  the  revelation  made  by  one 
divine  person  concerning  another;  and  this  at 
onoe  will  refer  to  the  plan  of  redemption,  and 
will  lead  us  to  contem^ate  the  first  person,  or 
the  Father,  as  revealing  these  things  to  the 
church  by  the  medium  of  the  inspired  prophet, 
ecmceming  the  second  person,  or  the  Son,  in  that 
grand  work.  This  view  will  also  enable  us  to 
discover  the  scope  of  other  passages  of  the  sacred 
Scripture.  Thus,  Psalm  ex.  4.  "  (rm>)  Tlie 
Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent,  Thou  art 
a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.'* 
These  words,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding  verse  of  the  Psalm,  clearly  reveal  to  the 
children  of  men,  by  the  medium  of  the  Ptelmist, 
liie  purpose  of  one  divine  person  concerning  ano- 
ther, assuming  the  office  of  a  priest  in  the  re- 
demption of  men.  We  may  say,  the  purpose  of 
the  Father  concerning  the  Son,  in  his  investure 
and  execution  of  the  mediatorial  office,  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  people  from  their  sins. 

17»  Again,  Isa.  xlii.  6,  7. — "  I  C**^)  the 
Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will 
bold  thine  band,  and  will  keep  thee, '  and  give 
thee  for  a  covenant  to  tlie  people,  for  a  light  to 
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the  GoQtfles,  to  open  the  blind  ejres,  to  bring 
out  the  prisoneiv  frem  the  priflon»  and  them  that 
nit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison-house."  This 
is  the  address  of  the  first  person^  or  the  Father^ 
to  the  second  person,  or  the  Son^-^Also,  isa.  1. 4w 
"  (OVt^Jt  mv)  The  Lord  God  hath  given  mc 
the  tongue  of  tlie  leamedi  that  I  should  *  know 
how  to  speak  a  woni  in  season  to  him  that  is 
treary :  he  wakeneth  ^aorn*'  ^  bj  morning ;  be 
wakeneth  mine  ear  to  beai  as  the  learned*  Var. 
5.  (pt^rhn  nW)  The  Lord  God  hath  opened 
mine  ear,  and  I  was  not  rebellious,  neither  tturaad 
away  back*  Ver.  6.  I  gave  my  back  to  the 
smiters^  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plumed  off 
the  hair:  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and 
spitting/' 

In  the  forty-second  chapter  of  the  same  book^ 
we  have  the  words  of  the  Fatiier  conoeming.  the 
Son :  and  in  the  fiftieth,  the  vsords  of  the  Son 
concerning  the  Father^  revealed  to  us  by  die 
medium  of  the  inspired  prophet,  relative  to  the 
prophetic  office  which  tlie  second  person  was  to 
execute,  in  our  nature,  in  the  glorious  woric  of 
redemption* 

We  have  another  view  of  this  subject  in  Psal* 
ii.  6,  7,  8.  **  Yet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my 
holy  hill  of  Zion.  I  will  declare  the  decree: 
(mfli)  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  (WW  "^JS) 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 
Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
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thine  Jilheritaiice^  aad  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  a  poasesfiion.  Tboa  shalt  break  them 
mritb  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  tliem  ia 
pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel*'* 

These  verses  are  the  revelation  made  by  the 
first  person^  through  the  fnediam  of  the  inspired 
propbet»  concerning  the  second^  which  he  was  to 
execate»  id  subduing  all  things  even  unto  bias** 
self;  in  saving  hi^noeople  oat  of  the  head  of 
their  eoemies*  apiritusd  and  temporal.  And  be- 
aides  these  quotations  concerning  the  offices  which 
our  Redeemer  executed*  many  other  prophecies 
are  recorded  concerning  the  grand  work  of  medi- 
atioo ;  such  as  the  first  person  sustaining  tlie  glory 
and  miyesty  of  thet  divine  perfections,  in  accept- 
ifig  the  second  in  his  mediatorial  work*  Isa«  xlix. 
7»  &  and  xli.  U;  yad  aa  comforting  the  second^ 
whevw  ui  our  nstuce^  be  accosapliahed  the  arduous 
work  which  he  undertook,  Isa.  xlii*  5, 6,  7.  xlix. 
ly  2»  3.  Many  other  pcedictaons  might  be  quo* 
ted  concerning  our  iRedeeiner's  life,  8uflfering8» 
death,  resurrection,  exaltation,  glory,  and  the 
success  of  aU^  in  the  salvation  of  men. 

18.  Before  concluding  these  views,  we  may 
briefly  examine  anotl^er  famous  pi^diction  coii« 
cerning  the  second  divine  person,  as  having  as* 
sumed  our  nature,  and  as  regulating  and  appoint* 
ing  all  things  in  the  church  and  in  the  world 
for  the  good  of  his  people.—- Isa.  ix.  i6.  *'  For 
unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given. 
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and  the  government  Ahall  be  upon  his  shoulder^ 
and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor, the  Mighty  God,  (^  ^3><)  the  Appointer 
of  all  things  in  the  future  dispensation,  the  Prince 
ofPeace.'^ 

In  this  remarkable  prediction,  the  mediatorial 
character  and  work  of  our  Redeemer  are  set 
forth  in  very  striking,  nervous,  and  appropriate 
expressions.  His  manhood  is  set  forth  under 
the  view  of  a  Child  bom,  and  Son  given :  his 
divine  nature  is  set  forth  by  his  fitness  to  rule 
over  all  things ;  and  it  is  implied  in  the  expres- 
sion, ^  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shouU 
der,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  kSd/'  which 
we  may  translate  *'  a  worker  of  miracles ;''  TP^, 
which  we  may  translate  **  preacher  by  counsels ;'' 
niM  X  *«  the  Mighty  God ;  ^  «K,  « the  di- 
rector,  guide,  and  appointer  of  all  things  in  the 
future  dispensation ;  XSiTtfKff^  "Prince  of  Peace/* 
By  the  one  of  these  terms,  we  are  to  understand 
Our  Redeemer  in  his  divine  nature  and  authority, 
as  caring  for,  establishing,  and  appointing  ordi* 
nances  in,  and  teaching  by  his  personal  presence 
in  the  New  Testament  church.  That  this  is  a 
fair  translation  of  the  term,  the  following  views 
will  clearly  prove. 

The  word  ^^  signifies  a  father,  not  merely  by 
natural  generation,  but  also  by  natural  affection, 
teaching,  instructing,  and  caring  for  others, 
particularly  in  religious  concerns.— Judg.  xvii. 
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10«  *'  And  Micah  said  unto  him^  Dwell  witlr 
met  and  be  unto  me  (3^)  a  father  and  a  priest,'* 
&c.  and  xviii.  19.  ■*  And  they  said  -unto  hini» 
Hold  thy  peace ;  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  mouth ; 
go  with  us,  and  be  unto  us  (^^^)  ajather  and 
a  priest* — 2  Kings  ii.  12.  **  And  Elisba  saw  it, 
and  he  cried,  (^5H  ^aK)  My  father !  my  father ! 
the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  tliereof  !'^ 
diat  is,  the  prophetical  protection  and  defence  of 
Israel. — lb.  xiii.  14.    '<  Now  Elisba  was  fallen 
sick  of  his  sickness  whereof  he  died»  and  Joash 
the  king  of  Israel  came  down  unto  him,  and 
wept  over  his  face,  and  said,  (^3K  iSK)  My  fa- 
ther !  my  father !  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
horsemen  thereof!''    The  prophet  is  here  called 
a  father,  from  the  care  and  labour  he  underwent, 
in  instructing,   counselling,  and  directing,  the 
younger  prophets,  and  regulating  the  affiiirs  of 
the  church. — ^This  word  is  used  in  the  same 
sense,  2  Kings  vi.  21*  and  in  many  othe^  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Again ;  the  word  *V  denotes  in  general  future 
eternity;  and  though  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  past  eternity,  yet  it  is  so  but  seldom.  It 
signifies  future  eternity.  Job  xix.  24.  "  That  they 
were  graven  with  an  iron  pen,  and  laid  in  the 
rock  pP^)  to  future  eternity.** — Psal.  Ixxxix.  29. 
"  His  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  C^J?^) 
through  all  future  time.''  See  also  Psal.  cxlii. 
12,^  14.    Keeping  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
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these  quotations  in  view,  when  the  prophet  Isaiafa 
calls  our  Redeemer  *ip  '♦S*^,  his  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  signification  of  the  words,  is,  that 
our  Lord  would  institute,  establish,  and  direct, 
the  New  Testament  dispensation  by  his  own 
authority  as  Redeerper ;  that  he  would  institute 
ordinances,  worship,  and  regulations,  as  a  divine 
person  in  our  nature, — as  the  King,  Head,  and 
Saviodr  of  the  church,  according  to  what  was 
typiiied  by  Moses,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation. 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  tracing  the  views 
of  the  Trinity  more  particularly,  from  the  begm- 
ning  to  the  end  of  that  precious  volume.  For 
this  is  clearly  taught  wherever  the  name  nw  or 
O^n^K  occurs,  or  wherever  any  other  name  or 
term,  synonimous  with  these,  or  either  of  these, 
occurs*  But  the  examples  and  quotations  al- 
ready adduced,  will  afford  a  sufficient  guide  to 
those  who  wish  to  follow  out  the  subject  more 
minutely  on  this  plan. 
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PROPOSITION  XXIV. 

PEOTIKO  THfi  DOCTRINft  FROM  THE  ITAMES  OR 
TEilBfS  IH  THE  K£^  TESTAMtlKT,  ALKEADT  EX- 
TLA  IKEA 

[[rifliT^f  applied  to  the  first  person — Examples — t<(^  flrp- 
p/iirc)  fo  the  second  person — Examples^^FoUowed  out 
at  great  length  in  John  V.  ver.  17.— irr.  19. — irr. 
20u.*t<er^  21^.^9er.  22.-^CJrr.  23.-^rer.  25.— rw.  26- 
*— rer.  27-^-«er.  SO.^^T/ie  arguments  summed  up — 
Objfctims  mnsuhrei^Arguments  proving  the  persona^ 
litjf  of  the  Hofs^  Spirit-^Fbur  particularly  laid  down — 
View  of  tie  book  of  the  Acts — The  gifts  mentiouedy 
1  Cor,  XlL-^TAose  in  Eph.  iV.-^^Argumehts  proving 
his  personality  front  his  office  capacity^-^ohn  XVL  ver. 
15. — ven  14. — ver.  15. — Conclusion. 

Wfi  shall,  therefore,  hasten  to  arguments  taken 
from  the  New  Testament,  in  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine under  consideration. 

Nowv  ^  the  foregoing  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  evidently  prove  the  doc- 
trine <^  the  Trinity,  and  those  passages  adduced 
from  the  prophets  refer  more  immediately  to  the 
second  person  in  the  Divine  Essence ;  let  lis  turn 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  attentively  peruse 
and  examine  what  that  ever-blessed  Person,  in 
our  nature,  says  concerning  himself,  when  he 
appeared  in  the  likeness  of  man,  to  teach  and 
instruct  the  church. 
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Arguments  proving  the  personalis  (^  the  Father^ 

'  In  the  Gospel  according  to  Joho^  xiv.  &  Philip, 
saith  unto  him»  ^'  Lord,  shew  us  (jo¥  n«Tc^)  the 
Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.  9.  Jesus  suth  unto 
him.  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you* 
and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip?  He 
that  hath  seen  (j^^i)  me,  hath  seen  (rov  Uxti^ 
the  Father :  and  liow  sayest  thou  then.  Shew  us 
(tom  n^f^)  the  Father  ?  10.  Believest  thou  not 
that  {syoo)  I  am  (jy  too  TLettf)  in  the  Father,  and 
(o  TIaTi7f  Bv  sf/Lot  for/)  the  Father  in  me  ?  The  words 
that  (57a;)  I  speak  unto  you,  (^^ycS)  I  speak  not 
of  m^'Self^  but  (^0  h  Tlarf;^,  '0  ev  sijloi  fitvwy)  the 
Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works# 
11.  Believe  me  that  (cyco)  I  am  (ev  tm  Uar^t)  in 
the  Father,  and  (0  UaTnf  sv  sf^oi)  the  Father  in 
me,  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake.'' 
It  is  impossible  for  language  to  be  plainer,  more 
decisive,  or  more  declarative  of  the  doctrine  of. 
the  Trinity,  than  that  of  these  verses,  when  fairly 
followed  out.  If  the  words  contain  any  meaning 
at  all,  they  must  signify  two  divine  persons,  dis- 
tinct, not  separate.  The  mutual  in-being  of  the 
one  in  the  other,  expressed  by  the  words  in  the 
verses,  clearly  proves  the  essence  and  perfec- 
tions to  be  the  same  in  each,  that  is,  they  are 
consubstantial :  and  the  names  of  the  terms  Fa- 
ther  and  Son,  as  clearJy  prove  the  distinctioo  of 
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» 

the  persons*  Such  is  the  plaio,  evident,  and  de- 
cisive declaration  which  the  second  person  in  the 
Divine  Essence,  after  having  assumed  our  nature^ 
makes  concerning  himself,  and  also  concerning 
the  first.  The  expressions  are  so  plain,  that  their 
meaning  cannot  be  misapprehended  by  any  com« 
mpo  reader ;  and  any  attempt  to  explain  away 
the  doctrine  which  they  teach,  is  both  wantcn 
and  unjost. 

Again,  John  x.  28. ;  the  second  person  in  the 
ever*blessed  Essence,  after  he  assumed  our  na- 
ture, and  was  both  God  and  man  in  two  distinct 
natures,  and  one  person  for  ever,  speaking  of  his 
oim  disciples,  comforts  them  thus :  <<  And  I 
give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  ouEt  ofmy 
hand.  29.  (o  Tlajyi^  ^>i)  My  Father  ('o^  H^com  jaoi) 
ti?ho  gave  them  me^  is  greater  than  all ;  and  hone 
is  aUe  to  pluck  them  (.»  tjj^  x«f^  T^Jla]^  fun) 
out  of  my  Father's  hand.  (E/w  rm  o  11^7'??  *^^ 
f(r/Lc5v.)  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  One  essence^ 
one  being,  one  nature,  one  thing.  Whatevejc 
the  one  is,  that  the  other  is,  be  that  what  it  may» 
^-^consubstantial,  though  still  distinct  in  subsist* 
ence  and  personality.  Surely  these  words  con-^ 
tain  the  plain  declaration  of  one  divine  person 
concerning  another :  and  he  must  do  violence  to 
his  own  judgnienty  to  the  ^ord  of  God,  and  to 
the  blessed  persons  in  the  adoraUe  Godhead, 
who  will  venture  to  give  these  words  another 
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explanstiott,  so  fw  u  they  relate  to  tlbt  djviae 
j^'sons  mentioned  in  them*  Let  se  man^  frcMn 
a  pat tj  Sfitnij  be  guitty  of  saeb  a  crii»e» 

* 

Arguments  jprot^ff  the  personaUttf  xifthc  Son. 


9w  As  we  have  t^eai d  our  Lord  speaking 
eerniag  tbe  first  petson  .i»  the  Dhrine  Ewenee* 
whom  he  expressly  mentions  as  standing  rdated 
to  him  in  the  Divine  Essence  in  the  cfaaneter  of 
Rithev,  without  the  Jeaet  ambiginty  or  equivoca- 
tieii)  we  are  aurely  caUed  upon  to  believe  that 
eur  Lcffd  doea  net  intend  to  doceive  us ;  there- 
Jbre^    if  we  feally  belieaiae  tiiat  be  4ver  spake 
t»u^  eo  any  ocoasion,  w^  have  espial  reason  to 
beNeve  be  qpsdce  trutb  on  thie;  aa4  if  he  spake 
truth,  it  is  si|i;el|y  enr  duty  to  betie\')e  his  wofde 
in  the  natural  iateq>retation  which   they  will 
liear.    And  if  so»  we  mu^t  believe  that  tbe  Fa* 
ther  1^  a  divine  person,  dioM^iiict,  though  not  sepa- 
sate»  Arom  the  Son }  and  that  both  ate  equal  in 
essence*  and  4U  pdrleetions  natural  and  BMwaL 
«    [^t  ue  loUow  this  sut^eet  a  little  &rther^  and 
ebseive  bow  plainly  and  partiqulmrly  onr  Lord 
teaohei^  us  concccniog  his  own  divine  perswsdi^y 
as  wel}  as:  tbe  personalilsy  of  the  Father^ 
^  %  John  v«  17*   '''But  Josua  anawewi  them, 
( li  19d^^^  /u,^)  My  Father  woirketb  hitherto^  {luxyu 
«f/&^pK»)  aiid  i  wiorb.     18.  Therelbse  tbe  Jews 
wngtet  the  nrare  to  UU  hi«p,  because  he  not  eoly 
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bad  broken  the  Sabbatht  but  said  also  that  Ood 
mm  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God ;'' 
which  ceitatnlj  he  did,  and  his  worda  clearly 
imply  this,  for  so  his  enemies  understood  them. 
He  undoubtedly  dedares,  in  the  1 7th  verse,  that 
the  Father  and  he  are  one  in  working,  which 
tbey  could  not  possibly  be,  were  they  not  one  in 
^Menoe,  in  perfection^  and  one  in  all  respects 
exeept  in  distinct  personality.  He  calls  Ood  his 
Father ;  and  one  divine  person  can  be  the  Father 
of  anotber,  in  no  respect  whatever,  but  by  the 
law  of  the  Conatttution  ai^  economy  of  the  Di« 
yind  Essanct  and  perfections  communicating  the 
9ime  essence  and  pejiftrsttons,  that  they  may  sub- 
alsfc  io  a  mode  distinct  froiki  what  they  do  in  the 
peieott  tommnlntcating^  and  thereby  constituting 
pwaoDality,  as  has  beetl  fully  proved  in  the  Pro<^ 
poeitiona  of  the  first  part  of  this  Essay.  And  to 
this  distinct  personality,  or  sonship,*  our  Lord  re« 
iera,  claiming  divine  personality,  and  in  all  re- 
epecta  partakiiig  of  the  IKvine  Essence  and  per- 
feettoos,  in  perfect  equality  with  the  firit,  and 
claiming  necessarily  to  be  in  all  respects  consub-* 
«kat)tial,  except  in  distinct  subsistence.  And  af- 
ter referring  to,  and' claiming  this  distinct  person- 
ality, aa  co^etern^,  co-immense,  and  co-immut- 
jd[»le  with  the  first  person  and  the  Father,  he  says, 
**  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  ;*' 
evidently  meaning  all  the  ii^orks  in  creation  and 
providence.    The  Greek  phrase,  *ccg  ccfjh  signifies 
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•*  to  this  time,"  "  to  the  present,"  that  k,  inf  all 
wo^ks  whatever.  It  is  perfectly  evident  froa 
these  words,  that  our  Lord,  in  his  divine  nature, 
is  not  a  creature,  however  exalted  in  duration 
and  capacity  any  might  conceive  or  imagine  him 
to  be :  For  if  so,  and  if  the  words  be  true,  "  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto^,  and  I  work ;"  he  must 
have  created  himself;  and  if  he  created  himself 
he  must  have  been  in  existence  before  be  was 
created,  that  is,  in  existence  and  not  in  existence 
at  the  very  same  time,  which  is  both  contradic- 
tory and  absurd.  And  if  every  work  performed 
by  the  Father,  was  equally  performed  by  the  Son, 
the  Son  must,  in  all  respedfs,  be  equal  to  the  Fa- 
ther, in  nature  and  perfections.  This,  our  Lord's 
words  on  the  occasion  fully  signify  and  imply ; 
and  in  this  sense  the  Jews  understood  them: 
and,  indeed,  they  can  bear  no  other  legitimate 
interpretation* 

4.  But  this  is  not  alL-^When  our  Lord  per* 
ceived  that  the  Jews  understood  his  expressions 
in  their  proper  sense  and  acceptation,  be  sup- 
ported the  assertion  he  had  made,  by  others 
equally  strong,  and  significant  of  the  same  doc<^ 
trine.— Ver.  19.  "  Then  answered  Jesus,  and 
said  unto  them.  Verily,*  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
(o  T/^)  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
what  he  seeth  (jov  Tlarc^)  the  Father  do;  for 
what  things  soever  (s)CH,f^)  he  doeth,  these  (a 
T/»^  )  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise."    These  words 
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-plainly  declare,  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are 
one  in  design.  Nothing  can  be  plainer.  In  this 
verse  our  Lord  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  per- 
6on>  and  calls  himself  expressly  tov  Tioy^  tfie  Son. 
He  speaks  also  concerning  the  first  person,  and 
calls  him  expressly  rw  Uars^f  the  Father.  He 
says  expressly,  *<  ('O  Ti(^)  The  Son  can  do  no- 
thing of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  (tw  Uars^^ 
the  Father  do »''  and  he  adds,  **  for  what  things 
soever  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise.^* 
Two  things  are  here  affirmed  by  our  Redeemer; 
the  £rst,  that  he  can  do  nothing  of  himself  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  do ; — ^by  which  we  are 
to  understand,  that  such  is  the  unity  of  these 
blessed  persons  in  essence  and  perfections,  and 
such  is  their  subsistence  in  distinct  personality, 
that  the  will,  the  purpose,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
power,  in  all  acts,  are  the  very  same  in  each ;  and 
this  is  also  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  our 
Lord  is  a  divine  person,  that  can  be  conceived 
pr  imagined  by  the  human  mind. 

He  says,  **  the  Son  does  what  he  seeth  the 
Father  do.^^  Surely  this  can  never  be  applied  to 
a  creature,  whetjier  human,  angelic,  or  super- 
angelic.  No  created  mind  can  see  the  works  of 
the  eternal  God,  as  they  are  immediately  effected 
by  sovereign  pawer  and  will.  This  is  absolutely 
impossible.  A  created  being,  however  exalted, 
even  though  it  coi^ld  see,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
what  the  glorious  first  person  does,  could  only 
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«6e  this  by  perceiving  the  efifecti.  Yet^  even 
then,  it  could  not  do  the  things  which  it  would 
thus  see  done,  by  perceiving  the  eflbets'  pro- 
duced ;  for  this  would  be  to  say,  that  afl#F  a 
created  being  had  seen  the  univarse  {mMiuced, 
it  could  produoe  another.  Such  reasoning  will 
not  be  adopted  by  any  man  in  his  aobar  senses. 
—The  second  thing  affirmed  ie,  that  by  the  w<ird 
Hethy  in  this  clause,  our  Lord  must  neaur  that 
such  is  the  harmony  in  counsel,  purposev  will, 
pckwer,  and  execution,  of  sA  the  works  of  the 
blessed  persons  in  their  distiiict  subsistence,  that 
the  one  may  be  said  to  do  what  the  other  does ; 
aod  the  order  of  working  is  oorre^poA^nt  to  the 
order  of  subsistence.  The  Father  is  the  6nk  per- 
SQ(D ;  the  Son  the  second :  hence  the  propriety 
of  the  e^qsression,  **  what  he  (the  Son)  seeth  the 
Father  da'*  Now,  the  will  aad  pawer  of  each  is 
exerted  in  union,  and  in  all  respects  the  same^ 
as  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  dearly  teacheSb*^ 
**  For  wliat  things  aoever  he  dcietlu  dieee  alM 
doeth  the  Sen  likewise/'  If  there  be  not  equal* 
ity  in  esaewe  and  perfections ;  if  there  be  not 
distinction  in  personality,  expressed  by  these 
words  of  our  luord ;  (toi  speak  with  reverence^) 
they  can  have  no  consistent  meaning.  For  if  we 
siipfiMe  thii  Son  to  be  a  creature,,  however  ex- 
gltedi^-^tlfte  first  of  all  created  beings,  if  yea 
pjessc-'^-and  apply  these  words  to  him  j  then  it 
clearly  follows^  that  he  must  first  have  seeati  him- 
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telf  create^*  ds  on^  of  thoM  things  which  fat 
MeUi  the  FaUier  do;  and  aJOber  this  he  mus^ 
have  created  himselfi  aB  doing  one  of  those  things 
v^htch  he  seeth  the  Father  do  j  and  then  it  will 
follow^  that  he  wa&  in  existence  be&re  he  was 
created^  and  not  in  eaustence  until  after  he  was 
created ;  ^n  absurdity  and  impossibility  too  glar« 
iqg  to  be  admitted  into  sober  reasoning.  There* 
fbre,  when  our  Lord  says  that  the  Son  seeth 
ivhat  the  Father  ^loeth,  we  must  understand  the 
Greek  word  (i?u^co  as  meaning  perfect  know- 
ledge^  intimate  aoq^oaintance,  exact  and  corre* 
spondent  harmony,  between  these  blessed  per- 
aons  in  all  things.  A  clearer  proof  of  the  per«> 
Bonality  of  the  secondt  and  of  the  personality  <^ 
the  first  mode  of  subsistence  in  the  Divine  £s<» 
sence*  oannot  be  expressed.  The  weeds  are  sim- 
ple»  comprehensive^i  energetic,  and  convey  these 
truths  with  a  pointed  and  expressive  emphasis. 

Ver.  20«  'O  yaf  lUayi^  (piAn  lov  'tM  nUi  'sr^ytil , 

avTo^  i^fKf  im  ^vfjtkg  ^dA^^a^fiu*  There  is  a  won* 
derful  connection  between  the  I9th  and  SOtb 
verses.  The  19tb  represents  the  Son  as  acting 
in  perfect  concord  with  the  Father,  in  counsel 
and  <^ration^  in  all  external  works,  doing  no^ 
thing  by  himself  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father 
do.  The  act  of  seeing  is  put  for  the  act  of  voli* 
tion  and  openXMn^  Tlie.  words  ^}uw(4  and  hiiv^^m 
express  reciprocity*    The  20tb  verse  represeats 
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the  Father  as  proceeding  in  exact  concord  and 
fellowship  With  the  8on»  both  in  counsel  and 
operation*  in  all  external  works.  There  is  a 
mutual  or  reciprocal  procedure,  in  all  thtngSt  be- 
tween these  two  blessed  persons.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  mentioned  expressly,  but  is  undar* 
stood  as  comprehended;  because  the  langu^e 
is  addressed  to  created  beings,  who  can  see  but 
in  part,  and  know  but  in  part.  It  is  impossible 
for  finite  intelligence  to  grasp  the  whde  com* 
pass  of  the  divine  persons  in  one  thought :  the 
created  mind  must  contemplate  this  sublime  loid 
mysterious  subject  in  detaiL 

**  The  Father  (i^/X.;)  loveth  the  Son,  and  the 
Father  Qsixi^va-ty)  sheweth  the  Son  all  that  be 
doeth/'  If  our  Lord  be  no  more  than  a  mere 
creature,  and  these  words  have  any  meaning, 
they  must  signify,  that  the  Father  shewed  him 
himself  before  he  was  created,  and  then  created 
him.  Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous.  But 
apply  the  words  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  they 
refer  to  the  immediate  fellowship  of  the  divine 
persons  in  the  works  of  creation,  providence,  and 
redemption :  all  of  which  may  be  naturally  un» 
derstood  of  these  persons,  as  Father  and  Son,  in 
the  Divine  Essence.  By  the  greater  works,  our 
Lord  means  those  miracles  wrought  at  his  deaths 
resurrection,  and  ascension.  And  the  miracles 
wrought  afterwards,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  sug» 
ceeded  him  in  the  immediate  care  and  direction 
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of  the  rhurch.  Now,  if  oiir  Lord  be  merely  s 
oroature,  even  though  the  first  and  greatest  of  all 
creatures,  then,  according  to  this  verse,  he  must 
Me  another  greater  than  himself  created,  or  else 
see  himself  created  again,  and  made  greater; 
wliicb  are  absurdities  so  glaring,  that  none  will 
vpenA  a  single  moment  on  the  thought.  If,  then, 
there  be  not  two  divine  persons  signified  in  the 
language  of  this  verse,  the  words  have  no  n\ean- 
ing,  and  are  quite  unintelligible :  but  surely  the 
plainest  reader  will  evidently  perceive,  that  our 
Lord  speaks  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  (himself^ 
as  to  his  divine  nature,)  as  two  distinct  persons, 
in  all  respects  the  very  same  in  design,  volition, 
and  operation. 

&  Ver.  21.— *This  verse  points  out  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  though  two  distinct  persons 
io  the  Divine  Essence,  are  one  in  power.  *^  For 
as  Co  UarY}0  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and 
quickeneth  them,  even  so  ('o  T/(^)  the  Son  quick- 
enethwhom  he  will."  The  Father  quickeneth 
the  <tead,  and  the  Son  quickeneth  whomsoever 
of  the  dead  he  will.  The  verb  ^mottoism  is  used 
in  both  clauses  of  the  verse,  and  is  equally  ap- 
plied to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son,  to  teach  us 
that  their  power  is  the  same;  which  can  be  upon 
no  other  principle  than  that  these  persons  are 
consobstantial ;  each  equally  partaker  of  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections. 

?.  Ver.  S3.«-<^A8  in  the  foregoing  verse,  the 
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Father  and  the  Son  are  declared  to  be  equal  in 
power»  «o  in  this  verse  they  are  dedared  by  our 
Lord  himself  to  be  equal  in  knowledge  and  aQtbo* 
rity.  ''  For  (o  EUnm^)  the  Father  jndgeth  na 
tnao>  but  hath  committed  all  judgmrat  (rta  Tior) 
to  the  Son/'  If  the  Son  were  not  a  divine  per«. 
son,  in  all  respects  equal  with  the  Fathert  be 
could  by  no  means  discharge  the  office  of  judg« 
ment  upon  all  created  rationid  beings^  exactly 
according  to  all  the  thoughts,  words»  and  deeds 
of  angels  and  men,  both  good  and  bad,  and  also 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  as  moral  GkK 
vernor  of  the  universe*  If  he  were  not  a  divine 
person,  and  in  all  respects  equal  with  the  Father, 
he  could  not  authoritatively  pronounce  sentence 
in  judgment  upon  angels  and  men^  and  execute 
that  sentence  when  prcmounced;  for  he  must 
have  all  authority  necessarily  and  equally  With 
the  Father,  before  he  could  do  this.  Tlierefore 
the  Father  and  the  Son  aousk^  as  divine  person*^ 
be  in  all  respects  equal  in  knowledge,  authority^ 
and  will,  otherwise  the  Son  could  not  judge  the 
world  in  perfect  righteousness  and  equity  at  the 
great  day.  If  there  be  not  two  divine  peraons 
spoken  of  in  this  verse,  in  all  respects  equal, 
there  never  were  two  persons  spofceo  o^  either 
divine  cmt  human. 

8.  Ver.  38. — The  equality  of  these  two  Swm 
persons  is  pointed  out  still  niore  strongly  in  tUs 
verse :  the  expressions  of  it  prave  that  the  Father 
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aad  tile  Son  must  be  equal  in  essence,  glory, 
majesty 9  dignity »  wtlU  and  all  perfections  natural 
and  moral,  and,  therefore,  equally  and  distinctly 
the  objeet  of  all  religious  worsbip  from  the  rati^- 
onal-  moral  creature ;  the  Holy  Spirit  being  un« 
derstood  as  not  excluded.  **  That  all  men  should 
honour  (wTio^}  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour 
the  Father.  He  that  iKWOttreth  not  (rov  T/ov)  the 
Son,  hoBoureth  not  (toy  Tlxa^)  the  Father  \?hich 
hath  sdiit  him/'  Now^  were  they  not  equal  in 
xiature  and  perfections,  how  could  this  possibly 
be  ?  In  the  book  of  Revdation,  we  find  these 
blessed  persons  worshipped  jointly,  yet  distinctly, 
in  several  places* 

9u  Ver*  95*-«^Iq  this  verse  the  reader  is  at  no 
loss  to  discover  our  Lord's  meaning  in  all  that  he 
has  said  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  disconrse 
GOQcerning  himself  For  he  again  repeats  the 
dedaration  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  **  Ve- 
rily, verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming, 
and  now  ia,  whvn  the  dead  sliall  hear  the  voice 
(rK  Tin  w  Sin)  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
they  that  hear  shall  live/'  This  was  true  in  a 
jnifacnlous  and  spiritual  sense,  with  respect  to 
many  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Zaccheus^  the  wo- 
man of  Saaiaria,  and  many  otliers,  were  witnesses 
of  this.  And  those  literally  dead,  heard  his  voice. 
Of  this,  the  ruler^s  daughter,  the  widow  of  Nain^s 
8cai,  Laaarus,  and  others,  were  witnesses.  And 
the  hour  is  atill  oocaiog,  when  the  whole  empire 
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of  die  dead  in  the  earth  and  in  the  sea^  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  live.  Whose  voice  but  his,  who  is 
a  divine  person,  coald  effect  such  great  things  as 
these  ?  No  greater  effect  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
Divine  Being,  whether  we  incline  to  suppose  a 
unity  or  trinity  of  persons  to  be  in  the  Divine 
Essence.  Every  verse,  therefore  iSore  strongly 
than  another,  announces  tfa#^  ^^ertainty  c£  oor 
Lord's  divine  personality.  'li  '%e  believe  not  him* 
self,  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  other  evidence.  The 
following  verse  brings  forward  the  subject  in  ano- 
tber  point  of  view,  with  astonishing  eflfect. 

10.  Ver.  26,— Q<rGr5p  yap  'o  Hocmip  e%fi  ^caviv  19 

**  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hatii 
he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself.*^— ^ 
Now,  it  maybe  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  ascertain 
how,  or  in  what  manner,  the  Father  hath  life  in 
himself.  And  it  is  plain  he  must  have  it  natu« 
rally,  necessarily,  independently,  and  underived, 
entirely  in  himself;  and  in  the  very  same  manner 
that  he  hath  life  in  himself,  our  Lord  declares, 
and  teaches  us  to  believe,  that  he  hath  given  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself.  The  two  Greek 
particles,  Cla-Tsrsp  and  sroo^f  in  the  opposite  clauses 
of  the  verse,  are  corresponding  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  express  similarity  in  all  respects.— • 
How,  then,  hath  the  Father  given  ^o  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  himself?  The  answer  is,«T-By  the 
natural  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  per* 
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leetionsy  in  the  communication  of  die  whole  to 
subsist  in  a  mode  distinct  from  what  they  do  in 
the  Father ;  and  thereby  the  personality  of  the 
Son  is  constituted,  natmrally,  necessarily,  eter* 
Bally,  immensely,  and  immutably,  as  we  have  aU 
TMdy  fully  u'gued  in  the  Propositions  of  the  first 
part  of  this  Kssay.  The  Son,  therefore,  has  natu- 
ral, necessary,  ftei^ipenduit,  and  underived  life  in 
himself,  by  having  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Es* 
aence  and  perfections,  in  personality,  distinctly 
in  himself,  as  well  as  the  Father.  If  any  lan- 
guage can  express  the  equality  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  the  language  of  this  verse  must.  And 
thus  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  in  every  respect 
equal  in  essence,  existence,  or  life,  and  all  per- 
fections natural  and  moral. 

11.  Ver.  27 .-—K^  s^oixnav  s^wxif  avru}  xai  x^criy 
voiM  eri  Ti^  ccA^umov  sctu  "  And  hath  given 
him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because 
he  is  the  Son  of  man."  In  this  verse,  it  is  plain 
our  Lord  speaks  of  himself  in  his  mediatorial 
chsoracter  and  oflSce  capacity ;  for  he  had  clearly 
spoken  of  himself  as  a  divine  person,  in  all  re« 
qiects  equal  with  the  Father,  in  the  preceding 
verses,  and  in  particular  in  ver.  22.  And  as  the 
audience  would  appear  to  have  been  astonished 
at  this,  not  prc^rly  considering  him  in  his  medi* 
atorial  character  or  office  capacity,  he  immedi- 
ately adds,  in  ver.  28.  **  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for 
the  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the 
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ipcaves  sbaU  hett  bis  voiiee ;  99.  And  ibail 
fertb,  they  tb»t  have  done  good  to  the  restirMc^- 
tion  of  lif^t  and  they  that  haire  done  efil  ualo 
the  resiirrectioo  of  dasmotion/'  In  these  woidtf 
oitr  Lord  argues  hit  omn  divine  ptnonBAitjf  not* 
withstanding  his  bumtliatioii  in  fata  office  c^p§aty 
and  mediatoiriai  work*  He  refers  the  audience 
hack  to  what  he  had  directly  said't^f  faims^  aa  a 
divine  person  i  and  forward*  to  the  awful  sunii* 
fbstation  he  would  give  of  his  divine  peraonali^ 
on  the  morning  of  the  great  day,  that  they  aciigiit 
be  led  to  cooflider  htm  aa  God  BMiiifeated  in  the 
flcah,  and  one  in  power  and  authority  with  tke 
Father,  as  a  divine  person.  He  proceeds*^ 
12.  Yen  SO*  ^  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  no* 

thing/'  Ov  ^vvxfjLfxi  £yoo  txcu^aii  Sficarrou  mj^sn     The 

meaning  of  this  clause  must  bCf  that  our  Lord^  as 
a  divine  person^  one  in  essence  and  perfectionst 
or  consubstantiai  with  the  Fathefy  acts  in  all 
tilings  in  united  counsel,  volition^  and  opecalioni 
with  the  Father :  none  of  the  divine  persons  per* 
forming  any  external  wcnrk,  without  the  imme* 
diate  concnrrence  of  the  others**-^*'  As  I  henr  I 
judge ;  and  aciy  judgment  is  jnst :  because  I  seek 
not  mine  own  wiU#  but  the  will  of  the  Father 
which  bath  sent  me."  How  well  ^alciilated  were 
4hffle  words  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Jewish 
aodience  to  study  our  Lord  in  hk  mediatocial 
capacity,  and  lead  them  to  discover  him  ns  a 
lifvine  person,  acting,  in  all  things  in  creation* 
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pirowdfioc^  redemption^  md  the  geoeral  judge- 
ment, in  exact  concord,  counsel,  and  harmony, 
vnth  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  '<  As  I 
bcac  I  judge/^  The  word  aKfuv»  ^  I  hear,''  is 
used  not  to  signify  that  our  Lord  was  not  a  divine 
person ;  but  the  act  of  hearing  is  put  for  the  aoost 
p«r&cL  and  intimate  knowledge  od^  and  participa* 
tkui  in^  all  the  divine  cauosels^  purposes,  and  de^* 
areas,  equally  with  the  Father  and  the  Meiy  Spi« 
rit  The  phraae  is  retnarkable,  and  is  used  in 
the  sixteenth  chajri^r  and  ISdi  verse  of  this  same 
book,  with  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  aa  a 
divine  pcrsom*^'^  And  my  judgment  ia  joaL'^ 
This  refers  to  aQ  the  acta  of  providence  in  the 
motal  government  of  the  church  and  the  world, 
and  the  general  decision  at  the. great  day.  Oar 
Lord  ^vea  the  reason  of  all  this  in  these  words  ; 
^  because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  hot  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me.*'  That  is,  I  do  not  purpose 
by  myself,  in  toy  office  capacity :  I  do  not  act  by 
myself  as  a  divine  person }  my  will,  in  all  respect^ 
ift  the  same  with  the  will  of  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit*  When  onr  Lord  speaks  of  beinar 
^  defers  to  Ms  ai«di«tarial^ce.  in  wh^ 
he  acta  as  the  servant  of  the  Father.  The  great* 
cat  harmony  pervades  the  whole  of  this  disoourse, 
in  which  our  Lord  proliBssedly  teaches  eoncenv* 
kig  his  divine  personality  and  equality  wilfa  the 
Fadier  and  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  in  essence  and  pK-r 
fieetions^  both  natural  and  moraU   And  the  topics 
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cbosen  by  him  as  argumeiits,  run  in  the  icMowing 
order. 

18.  1.  That  the  Father  and  he  are  one  in  voli- 
tion and  operation  in  all  works,  ven  17*  2l  That 
they  are  one  in  counsel  and  every  act^  ver.  19. 
S.  (X)e  in  the  most  intimate  union  and  fellowship^ 
ver.  20.  4.  One  in  power,  ver.  21.  5.  One  in 
knowledge,  ver.  2^.  6.  One  in  honour,  ver.  28. 
7*  One  in  essence  and  perfections,  as  Father  and 
Son,  ver.  25.  8.  One  in  life  and  existence,  ver. 
86.  9.  One  in  authority,  ver.  2^.  10.  One  in 
wiH,  ver.  SO.-^These  arguments  are  brought  for- 
ward by  our  Lord  himself,  in  a  very  short  com- 
pass of  reasoning.  They  are  advanced  in  fami- 
liar conversation,  so  that  they  may  be  the  more 
easily  conceived.  They  appear  in  themselves 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  in- 
dividual or  audience  of  the  doctrine  of  his  own 
divine  personality,  if  any  arguments  can  convince 
them.  They  are  as  plain  as  any  arguments  used 
by  our  Lord  on  any  subject  whatever ;  and  if  we 
believe  that  he  taught  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  doctrine  of  the  general  judgment ;  and 
if  we  believe  that  he  instituted  baptism,  and  that 
he  taught  men  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we 
may  as  well  believe  the  doctrine  of  his  own  divine 
nature,  taughtby  himself  in  this  tenfold  argument 
that  he  uses,  to  instruct  his  disciples  in  his  own 
divinity.    And  if  we  admit  his  own  divine  {ierso* 
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ixality»  that  moment  vfe  admit  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  We  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  either  rejecting  our  Lord  as  a  teacher, 
or  of  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so 
clearly  and  convincingly  connected  mth  the  doc- 
tiine  of  his  own  divine  personality.  If  ever  he 
taught  truth  on  any  occasion,  why  not  on  this  ? 

14.  It  may  be  objected,  that  if  our  Lord's 
disciples  had  believed  that  he  was  in  reality  a 
divine  person,  they  could  not  have  associated 
with  him  for  fear  of  that  glory  and  majesty  which 
they  would  have  known  must  have  naturally  and 
necessarily  belonged  to  him.  To  this  and  all 
such.olgectionsit  may  be  answered,  that  in  the 
divine  appearances  made  to  the  church  in  eariy 
times,  we  do  not  find  such  fear  8ei2ing  those  who 
were,  favoured  with  such  manifestations.  It  is 
expressly  said  in  the  beginning  of  the  xviiith  of 
Genesis,  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abraham  in 
the  plains  of  Manure,  but  we  read  of  no  terror 
accompanying  this  appearance.  Various  other 
appearances  of  a  similar  kind  are  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament,  without  any  thing  overwhelming 
or  insupportably  terrific  attending  them.— But  to 
come  to  the  point :  we  read  that  Moses,  at  the 
immediate  command  of  the  Most  High,  ascended 
Mount  Sinai,  while  it  appeared  all  in  one  general 
blaze  of  fire  -,  and  was  there  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  without  any  terror,  apprehension,  or  dis- 
may ;  and  came  down  without  fear :  and  this  be 
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repeated,  without  expressing  any  fear  either 
tending  or  descending  the  numnt ;  and  if  ever  a 
ihan  was  in  die  immediate  presence  of  the  Most 
High,  he  was.  And  after  the  tabemade  was 
erected  in  the  wilderness,  the  symbolic  presence 
of  God  took  immediate  possession  of  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  and  answered  by  audible  responses 
Oh  iftU  occasions,  and  led  the  tribes  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cloud  by  day,  and  of  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night;  yet  neither  Moses, nor  any  man  in  all  the 
camp,  was  unduly  dismayed  at  the  sight.  Well, 
then,  might  the  disciples  have  approached  our 
Redeemer  as  God  manifested  in  the  fiesAi,  not* 
withktandittg  they  believed  and  were  assured  of 
his  divine  '^rsonality,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Peter,  John  vi.  69.  *•  We  believe,  asd  are 
sure,  that  t'hou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.*' 

So  graeions  was  his  condescension  j  so  meek 
and  gentle  his  treatment  <^  them ;  so  attracting 
and  captivating  the  influences  of  his  love ;  so  be- 
nign and  winning  the  expressions  of  his  afiec- 
tion ;  so  seasonable  and  supporting  his  kind  of- 
fices,—that  when  they  were  with  him  in  the 
Triount  of  transfiguration,  and  "  beheld  bis  glory^ 
as  ihe  glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
ftill  of  gr^te  antJ  truth ;"  thoogh  they  beheld  his 
**  countenance  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun^ 
and  his  raiment  white  as  tlie  light,*'  and  saw 
*•  Moses  and  Elias  in  glory  talking  with  him,** 
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and  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father  frdm  heaveti 
proclaiihing,  '^  This  is  my  beloved  Sbti^  heal*  ye 
hiii!;^'  so  far  wete  tkey  from  beiii^  unusaaUy 
diMoooposed,  of  under  any  alarming  appreben- 
sioo^  of  fear,  that  they  Were  wiJKng  t6^  con  tin  tie 
with  him  iti  that  situation,  and  said,  ^<  Lord,  it  ii 
good  for  us^  to  be  here  t  wilt  thou  that  we  maker 
here  three  tabernacles^  one  for  thee»  and  one  for 
Mo^eSf  aikl  one  t&r  EHas  ?*'  AAier  such  consider- 
ations as  these,  who  will  say  that  the  di^cipled 
won  14  have  been  afraid  Uy  have  associated  with 
himy  had  they  believed  in  hia  divine  persoMlity  ? 

»    .  •  .  .  J      , 

Argujnents  proving  the  persotiditg  ojT  the'  Sfohf 

Sjpirif. 

.  li^«  After  We  have  beard  hral  teaefikig'  con- 
eerning  bis  <rwn^  divine  personality,  and  that,  a^ 
a  ditine  persoiS  be  was  in  all  i^esptictd  eqiiai  with 
the  Father ;  let  Us^  hear  him  teaching  concdrmng 
the  divine  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  'thiA 
he  does  with  the  same  power  and  perspicuitjr 
that  he  teacbeS  coilceniing  himself.  We  are  t<y 
consider  the  instructions,  bolh  ad  the  meanidg  of 
the  words  will  bear»  and  also  as  they  are  ahndun* 
ced  by  him  who  was  perfect  Ood^  and  perfect 
inan,  two  distinct  natures  in  one  person,  at  the 
time  be  ^ke;  In  the  Gospel  of  John,  chap.  xvi. 
ver.  7.  atid  downward,  he  teaches  us  concerning 
the  divine  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
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most  satisfactory  and  impresfiiv^  manner. — Ver.  7# 
<<  Nevertheless  I  tell  yoH  the  truth :  it  is  expe- 
dient for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not 
^wayt  (o  ILx^xXjtt^)  the  Comforter  wffl  not 
come  unto  you }  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send 
(aurcv)  him  unto  you."  Now,  who  this  Com- 
forter is,  our  Lord  tells  us  more  plainly  in  diap^ 
xiv.  26.  '*  But  the  Comforter,  who  is  (to  Tlnvfuc 
70  'aytoii)  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name  (5x»y(^),  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,^ 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you/'  In  these 
words,  our  Lord  expressly  says,  thit  the  Com- 
forter he  promised  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  signi- 
fies as  much  as  that  he  is  a  divine  person.  For 
if  our  Lord  himself  be  a  divine  person,  as  he  has 
fully  and  clearly  detUred  he  is,  none  but  a  divine 
person  could  supply  his  place  in  the  church*  Sfa 
created  being  could  supply  the  place  of  a  divine 
persop.  This  is  impossible..  Our  Lord  promises, 
in  the  end  c^  ver.  17*  that  he  would  send  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  chap.  xiv.  26.  he  promises 
tliat  the  Father  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit — 
Thus  the  Father  and  the  Son  must  be  two  dis- 
tinct persons,  and  must  unite  in  sending  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  a  third  distinct  person. 

Now,  it  is  manifestly  clear,  that  if  our  Lord 
was  a  divine  person,  and  had  the  care  oi*  the 
church  intrusted  to  him  in  his  office  capacity  as 
Mediator,  the  promise  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
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a  divine  person,  is  in  consistency  with  tlie  great 
plan  and  work  of  redemption*  Let  us  now  hear 
what  our  Lord  says  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit 
OS  a  divine  person.  ^*  And  when  {skhv^)  he  is 
oome.  he  will  reprove  (convince)  the  world  of  sin« 
and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment:  Ofsin, 
because  they  believe  not  on  me.  Of  righteous- 
iiess,  because  I  go  to  the  Fathen  Of  judgment, 
because  the  prince  o£  this  worid  is  judged.*' 

16.  Four  things  require  our  particular  notice 
in  the  investigation  of  these  verses.  First,  the 
extent  of  the  work  here  assigned  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Second,  the  difficulty  of  the  work.  Third, 
the  reasons  why  he  would  perform  such  a  great 
and  difficult  work.  Fourth,  the  manner  in  which 
lie  did  perform  this  great  and  difficult  work.-^ 
And  each  of  these  will  clearly  prove  by  itself  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  a  divine  person,  other- 
wise  he  could  not  perform  it.  And  the  whole  of 
them  taken  together,  will  form  an  aggregate  so 
formidable,  proving  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  a  divine 
person^  that  no  opposition  can  withstand  its  force. 

1.  The  extent  of  the  undertaking  is  so  great, 
that  none  but  a  divine  person  could  perform  it* 
There  is  no  limitation  of  place  or  of  time :  the 
world  is  the  theatre  of  the  Spirit's  operations,  and 
all  succeeding  ages  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Who  but  a  divine  person  could  undertake  this  ? 
Who  but  a  divine  person  can  be  every  where  pre* 
sent  ?   Who  but  a  divine  person  can  be  immut*- 
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Me  i  T^t  both  these  we  oecessiwy  to  the  work 
here  gs^goed  by  opr  Lord  to  the  Holy  9f^'iU 

1L  The  difficulty  df  the  work  proves  no  leM 
clearly  that  it  coold  be  effected  by  nc^Qe  but  a 
divine  person. 

What  can  convitice  of  sin,  sh{>rt  of  the  diviae 
power  and  agency.  Let  us  surv^  the  work  &r 
a  moment :  It  applies  to  the  youpg  and  the  old; 
the  rich  and  the  poor  (  the  high  and  the  low  \ 
men  of  all  pursuits  and  employmeats^  from  the 
fearless  soldier  who  storais  the  breach,  to  the 
delicate  female  io  domestic  retir^nent,  caring  for 
her  infant  offipring ;  and  all  morally  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins.  Such  a  work  as  this,  nothing  but 
the  omnipoteoise  of  God  could  effect.  None  of 
the  angeUc  hosts  are  any  way  adequate  to  it; 
aod  though  the  sons  of  men  are  called  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  divine  appointment,  yet  the 
M  tiieasure  is  hid  in  earthen  vessels*  that  the  ex- 
cellency  of  th#  power  mwy  appear  to  be  of  God, 
tfu)  not  q(  us.''  Without  the  Hcdy  Spirit  acoom- 
panying  ia  energy  and  influence,  no  man  ever 
did,  nor  ever  will*  savingly  convinee  another  of 
jsin. 

S..  The  reasons  why  the  Ho)y  Spirit  would  per- 
jfbrm  pueh  miraculous  work^  are  subjoined^^^ 
^  Qi  sin;  because  they  believe .  not  on  me."—* 
Here  we  sep  the  great  work  of  Uie  Spirit  coo- 
oeras  thp  person,  the  offices,  the  atonement,  and 
fQterces^jpn  oi  our  Lord }  exalting  htm  as  the 
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Stviour  in  all  that  he  does. — **  Of  righteousne8s» 
because  I  go  to  the  Father,  and  ye  see  me  no 
more/*  Nothing  but  a  divine  person  could  con* 
▼ince  men  of  all  descriptions,  in  every  period  of 
the  world,  of  the  innocence  of  our  Lord  in  all 
that  he  suffered  j  of  the  approbation  of  the  Fa* 
thffl  on  account  of  his  suffering ;  of  the  righte* 
ousness  which  he  effected  or  wrought  out  for 
his  people ;  of  the  necessity  for  the  imputa* 
tion  of  diat  righteousness  to  every  individual* 
These  are  things  that  are  only  to  be  discerned 
by  the  saving  illutnination  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
—The  great  work  of  convincing  the  world  of 
judgment,  '*  because  the  prince  of  this  world  is 
judged,'*  can  only  be  performed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  a  divine  person.  Men,  in  their  fallen 
state,  are  enslaved  by  the  prince  of  this  world  : 
he  blinds  their  minds :  they  wordiip  him  as  their 
god.  The  difficulty  of  this  threefold  work  will 
appear  still  more  apparent,  by  considering  the 
representatioos  given  of  it  in  different*  places  of 
the  Scriptures;  It  is  mentioned  under  the  strong 
figures  of  giving  "  eyes  to  the  blind  ;'*  ^*  feet  to 
the  lame ;''  <*  a  tongue  to  the  dumb  ;'*  ^*  ears  to 
the  deaf}*'  ^*  life  to  the  dead  ;'*  and  **  creatmg 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus  to  good  works.*' 

4.  The  manner  of  performing  this  great  and 
important  work  assigned  by  the  Lord  to  the 
Holy  Spirit^  proves  the  Spirit  to  be  a  divine  per- 
eon. — <' When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully 
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come,  and  the  disciples  were  all  with  one  accordi 
in  one  place,'*  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  '*  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled 
all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And 
there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as 
of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.  And  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to 
speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance."  From  that  day  forth,  the  Jews, 
**  devout  men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
^iwelling  at  Jerusalem,*'  bore  witness  of  the  mi- 
raculous manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
vinced the  world  ^^  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment."  From  that  day,  this  testimony 
was  taken  up  by  **  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and 
Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
in  Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia, 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of 
Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Ara- 
bians," all  joined  in  one  consent,  to  bear  witness 
to  **  the  wonderful  works  of  Ood."  If  this  man- 
ner  of  carrying  on  the  work  be  not  worthy  of  a 
divine  person,  let  the  reader  himself  say ;  and  if 
he  say  it  is,  then  he  says  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  divine 
person ;  and  if  he  says  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
divine  person,  he  says  that  he  admits  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

n.  The  whole  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
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ties,  \t^bich  contains  the  history  of  the  church 
ftbodt  as  long  after  our  Lord's  ascension  as  the 
time  he  sojourned  on  earth,  contains  a  history  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  care  and  guidance  of  the 
church,  which  will  fully  satisfy  the  pious  reader 
of  his  personality.  And  if  to  this  we  add  the 
gifts  he  bestowed  upon  the  church,  recorded  in 
the  xiith  of  1st  Corinthians,  we  will  still  more 
clearly  see  that  ncme  but  a  divine  person  could 
possibly  have  enriched  the  church  with  such  su<- 
pematural  communications. — *^  Now  there  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit :  and  there 
are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same 
Lord :  and  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but 
^he  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all.  But  tlie 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man 
to  profit  withal.  For  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit 
the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  the  word  of 
knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit.  To  another  faith 
by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  gifts  of  heal- 
ing by  the  same  Spirit.  To  another  the  working 
of  miracles ;  to  another  prophecy ;  to  another 
discerning  of  spirits ;  to  another  divers  kinds  of 
tongues;  to  another  the  interpretation  of  ton- 
gues. But  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the 
selfsame  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally 
as  he  will/'  Now  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  con- 
sider  the  gifts  ascribed  to  our  Lord  by  the  apostle, 
in  Eph.  iv.  ver.  11 — 16.,  we  shall  at  once  per- 
ceive  the  divine  personality  of  both.   Speaking  of 
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our  Lord»  the  apostle  says,  **  And  he  gave  some 
apostlea»  and  some  prophotSy  and  some  evange* 
lists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachan:  For  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ : 
Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ :  That  we  henceforth  be  no  more 
children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine^  by  the  sleight  of 
men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in 
wait  to  deceive :  But  speaking  the  truth  in  lov^ 
may  grow  up  into  Inm  in  all  things,  which  is  the 
head,  even  Christ :  From  whom  the  whole  body, 
fitly  framed  together,  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  ef* 
fectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part, 
maketh  increase  of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying 
of  itself  in  love.'^  When  this  work  upon  the 
minds  of  men  is  taken  in  connection  with  the 
work  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  room  is  left 
to  doubt  of  the  divine  personality  both  of  our 
Lord  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Arguments  proving  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  Jrom  his  office  capacity. 

1 8.  Our  Lord  proceeds  farther  to  speak  of  the 
Spirit  in  his  office  capacity  more  particularly, 
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913d  shews  that   he  is  every  way  adequate  *  to 
supply  his  own  bodily  absence.— -Yen  12»   ''I 
liave  many  things  to  my  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now*    IS*  Howbeit  when  (cx»y^)  he 
(ro  Ibiv [jLoc  ms  ocXvi&Hsci)  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  coode, 
lie  wUl  guide  you  into  all  truth ;  tor  be  will  not 
^>eak  (  a^'  '^(WTov)  of  himself;  but  wliatsoever  be 
^lall  hjsari  that  shall  he  speak«  and  he  will  shew 
70U  things  to  come."     He  who  is  called  the 
Cooiforter  ia  ven  7.  is  here  called  the  Spirit  of 
truth.    Follow  up  this  idea*  and  it  leads  directly 
to  a  divine  person**—*'  Truth,  strictly  speaking, 
i$  that  which  exists  firmly  and  unalterably.    It 
pmnot  change,  for  then  it  would  lose  its  nature : 
^rror  only  iB  mutable  aod  various }  and,  though 
it  pass  through,  numberless  forma  and  semblances, 
can  never  become  the  truth*  which  is  perfect 
unity  and  simplicity*    Hence  truth  is  not  only 
the  foundation  and  reality  of  all  existence,  but  ia 
also  infinite  existence ;  for  it  must  be  commen- 
surate with  all  being,  as  without  it  being  is  onl^ 
idea],  or  rather  no  truth  of  being  at  all.    But 
there  is  and  can  be  only  one  infinite  Existence, 
comprehending  all  things,  and  comprehended  of 
none :  for  could  it  be  comprehended  of  any,  it 
must  neceasarily  be  bounded,  and  therefore  not 
infinite.     Here,  then,  truth  appears  to  be  an  in- 
finite, unchangeable,  and  eternal  attribute,  which 
can  be  applied  to  no  being  but  tliat  which  is  in- 
finite, unchangeable,  and  eternal.    It  can  belong. 
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thereforet  to  none  but  God»  whose  attributes 
are  underived;  and,  consequently,  that  distin* 
guished  one  truth  itself  in  the  abstract.  The 
apostle  John  says,  <<  It  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth 
witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  '9;  uXyfiua.^  Ood  is 
styled  Jehovah  the  Truth.  But  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  named  the  Truth,  and  Spirit  of  truth.  Conse* 
quently  he  is  Jehovah.^^  Well,  then,  might  our 
Lord  say,  "  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  :** 
that  is,  all  truth  necessary  to  be  known  both  for 
time  and  eternity :  And  who  but  a  divine  person 
could  Ao  this  ?  Who  is  a  judge  of  all  the  truth 
necessary  for  believers  to  know  ?  And  who  can 
guide  them  into  that  truth  ?  None  but  a  divine 
person,  who  knows  all  things,  and  who  can  illu- 
minate the  darkened  understanding,  and  guide 
ignorant  sinners  into  all  truth. — **  For  he  shall 
not  speak  of  himself.'*  That  is,  he  shall  not 
speak  by  himself  alone,  but  in  immediate  counsel 
and  communion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in 
9II  the  autliority  and  majesty  of  one  of  the  blessed 
persons  in  the  Divine  Essence.  And  as  our  Lord 
never  pretended  to  speak  by  himself  alonfe,  but 
always  in  counsel  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  so  he  now  signifies  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  not  speak  by  himself  alone,  but  always  in 
counsel  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son.  Nei- 
ther would  he  speak  of  himself  only,  but  always 
in  reference  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the 
great  work  of  redemption.     NeitHer  would  he 
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teach' aoy  new  doctripe»  but  would  explain  and 
enlarge  what  had  been  formerly  taught  by  our 
Lord,  And  all  this  would  prove  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  a  divine  person^  equal  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son.—-*'  But  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that 
shall  he  speak."  This  phrase  also  points  directly 
to  the  divine  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
is  represented  as  on  earth  teaching  the  churchy 
and  speaking  not  of  himself,  and  as  hearing  what 
he  speaks.  Whom  does  he  hear  i  Not  the  sons 
of  men ;  for  them  he  teaches.  Not  the  angek ; 
&r  they  are  not  employed  in  this  work.,    He  can 

hear  none  but  the  Father  and  the  Son»  in  their 

• 

gracious  counsels  and  purposes.  And  how  can 
the  Holy  Spirit  hear  them  i  In  no  way  but  by 
immediate  fellowship  with  them  in  counsel,  by 
being  immediately  present  in  heaven,  and  pre* 
sent  on  earth,  and,  in  one  word,  omnipresent; 
and  as  the  outward  act  of  hearing  is  put  for  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  all  things,  by  hearing 
we  are  to  understand  that  he  is  omniscient,  and 
must  be  a  divine  person.*— '*  And  he  will,  shew 
you  things  to  come."  These  words  farther  sup- 
port the  divine  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  shew  that  his  gireat  work  would  not  be 
about  present  things  only,  but  also  about  future^, 
according  as  was  foretold  by  the  prophet,  Joel 
ii.  28--*32.  Our  Lord  now  signifies  that  this 
ancient  prophecy  would  be  exactly  fulfilled  by 
the  comiog  of  the  Holy  Spirit;    and  that  he 
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would  be  in  tKe  apostles  as  a  Spirit  of  punflbeey^ 
to  enable  them  to  ftresee  and  foretell  aU  tbifig9 
Aecessaiy  to  be  known  by  the  church*  NeiM 
but  a  dfvtoe  person  ceuld  do  all  this. 

19.  Ver.  14%  ^(sxHi^)  He  Ab&  (^o^h  €}isy 

glorify  ine»  (ort  tx,  tH  sfOi  T^ifilfsrai  runi  otyayy^hH  VfAoi)  ; 

be  shaU  glorify  me,  for  he  dkM  take  of  nime»  ancf 
shell  shew  it  nnto  you/^    The  first  and  primary 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  hie  office  capacity,  if 
to  glorify  our  Lord^    Thsa  he  does  by  coming 
as  a  difvine  person  in  his  office  capacity  to  sac« 
ceed  Inm^     It  glorifies  our  blessed'  fteijeenier 
greatly  that  none  but  a  divine  perwn  conid' nn^ 
dertake  in  his  stead  to  guide  and  instruct  the 
church.    Besides^  the  H^y  Spirit  gloriiiea  (Mt 
Lord  in  all  bis  work  upon  the  members  e/f  his 
mystical  body  in  the  church,  by  the  soecess  of 
his  gospel*  and  by  his  blessing  the  means  of  our 
Lord^s  appointment,  and  making  them  effectual 
to  answer  their  end.    None  but  a  divine  person 
could  do  this.---''  Tor  be  shall  take  of  mine^  and 
^ew  it  unto  you.^'    There  is  a  peculiar  energy 
in  these  words :  the  verb  T^i^fiuyoo  sometrmee  sig« 
Btfles  to  take  an  office,  Acts  i.>  2f>-^2S.  xx.  ^4. 
Rom.  ).  S.  Heb.  vn.  5. ;  and  Che  verb  umyytXha 
signifies  to  bring  back,  and  to  tell  in  return,  John 
▼.  15.  xiv«  27*    Take  the  united  and  combined 
idea  of  these  two  words  together  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  what  our  Lord  says  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  appear  very  striking  and  perti- 
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oent.  Tlie  Spirit,  in  his  office  capacitjTt  v&der- 
takes  to  set  forth  the  penoftf  qffice^  cause^  simI 
langdom  of  our  Lord,  by  illmninating  •  all  true 
believers  with  a  saving  knowledge  of  these,  and 
enabling  them  to  know  that  he  is  both  God  and 
man ;  to  know  his  offices  as  the  great  medium  of 
salvation ;  to  know  his  cause  as  the  cause  of  righ- 
teousoess  and  truth;  to  know  bis  kingdom  as 
spiritual  and  eveilasting ;  and,  bj  acting  the  part 
of  an  ifUemundus^  shewing  or  bringing  back  word 
from  Christ  to  the  ohttrcb  conceming  aft  these 
things.  And"  thus  the  person,  and  worki  aod  will 
of  our  Lord,  is  daily  more  and  more  made  known 
to  the  church }  and  in  all  thi^  our  Lord  is  glori- 
fied in  the  highest  degree.  None  but  is  divine 
person  could  execute'  this  work*  The  highest 
being  that  ever  was  crested,  conkl  neither  under- 
take nor  execute  it.  It  is  the  work  of  a  divine 
person  alone. 

2a  Yer.  15.  «'  All  things  that  the  Father  hath 
are  mine :  thereibre,  said  I,  that  he  shall  take  of 
mine,  and  show  it  unto  you/'  Iloeyroc  Va  £%f<  'o 
Uc!jyipj  €{M  irru  *'  All  things  that  the  Father  hath 
are  mine/'  The  things  which  the  Father  hatb^ 
may  be  considered  under  two  heads,«~necessary 
and  contingent.  By  necessary,  we  may  under* 
stand  essence,  perfections,  necessary  existence, 
Independence,  immutabiiityi  spirit,  counsel,  and 
whatever  belongs  to  the  Divine  Nature  as  unde- 
rited«    By  contingent,  we  may  understand  aH 
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thiDgs  in  creation^  providence,  and  redemption^ 
and  whatever  is  the  effect  of  the  divine  will  in 
any  way.  Now  aU  these,  both  necessary  and  con* 
tingent,  belong  to  our  Lord  as  the  second  person 
in  the  Divine  Essence ;  in  all  respects  consub- 
stantial  with  the  first,  and  possessor  of  all  things 
equally  with  the  6rst.  It  was  every  way  naj:ural 
for  our  Lord  to  use  these  words  in  this  topic  of 
instructicHo ;  because  in  the  end  of  chap,  xv*  he 
bad  said,  ^*  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedetb  from  the 
Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me.*'  Now,  as  bur 
l4>rd  had  promised  to  his  disciples,  that  he  would 
send  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father,  and  bad 
also  said  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Fa- 
ther, the  disciples  might  think  it  natural  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  teach  them  all  tilings  concern* 
ing  the  Father.  So  our  Lord  signified  he  would  ; 
but  while  teaching  tbem  concerning  the  Father, 
be  >itould,  in  the  very  same  iiistructions,  teach 
them  concerning  the  Son  ;  for  they  are  the  same 
in  all  respects' except  in  distinct  personality ;  and 
both  equally  possess  all  things  necessary  and  con- 
tingent, as  stated  above*  Hence  the  propriety  of 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  '*  Therefore  said  I, 
lie  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shew  it  unto  you.'' 

Now,  who  but  a  divine  person  could  shew 
these  things  in  this  twofold  light  to  the  apostles^ 
apd  to  believers  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  is  necessary 
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iEbr  the  divine  glory,  and  their  salvation  I  None; 
These  things  lie  entirely  within  the  vail  of  reve- 
lation,  and  can  only  be  made  known  by  the  Di- 
vine Being  in  his  works  and  in  his  word. 

Such  are  the  instructions  which  our  Lord  gives 
concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  diviiie  person, 
and  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  they  are. 
We  cannot  suppose  otir  Lord  intended  to  be- 
wilder his  disciples;  for  the  instructions  are  de-. 
livered  for  their  comfort.  If  we  admit  that  our 
Lord  comforted  them  with  real'  truth,  and  that 
his  instructions  were  intended  ndther  to  bewil- 
der nor  deceive,  but  rwUy  to  comfort }  the  plaitt 
native  interpretation  of  them  leads  directly  to 
the  conclusions  we  have  drawn,  and  proves,  as 
clearly  as  language  can  express,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  divine  person;  And  while  our  Lord 
liimself,  as  the  great  Prophet  of  the  church, 
teaches  so  plainly  and  directly  concerning  the 
divine  personality  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  surely  all  who  profess 
to  be  his  disciples,  ought  to  receive  and  believe 
his  doctrine.  And  if  so,  all  who  profess  to  be 
his  disciples,  are  bound  to  believe  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  because  it  is  fully  and  clearly 
taught  by  Him  whom  they  call  their  Lord  and 
Master.  If  any  deny  this  doctrine,  they  profesi 
to  teach  Christ,  and  not  to)  be  tabght  by  him. 
Such  a  view  as  the  foregoing^  will  be  a  Sufficient 
guide  to  all  the  names  and   titles,  attribute:!; 
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workSf  and  vorshipt  of  the  Supreme  God^  as- 
cribed to  tlie  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  as  divine  per- 
sons, and  will  account  for  the  eternal  existence, 
almighty  power,  omnipresence,  and  omniscience 
of  each  and  of  both  these  divine  persons  through- 
out the  Scriptures;  and  fully  prove*  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  taught  in  every  part  of 
the  sacred  oracles,  from  the  beginning  of  Gene- 
sis»  unto  the  end  of  the  Revelation. 

Having  now  traoed^  with  minute  and  careful 
investigation,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  from 
the  first  of  men  througl^  every  period  of  the 
churchy  both  in  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian 
world,  down  to  the  close  of  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  church  would 
retain  and  adh^e  to  this  doctrine,  from  that  pe* 
riod  until  the  present  day,  and  will  do  so  until- 
the  end  of  time.  And  thus  the  way  is  prepared 
for  tracing  the  doctrine,  either  clearly  known  in 
tlie  church,  or  more  obscurely  known  from  bro- 
ken hints  of  Scripture^  and  tradition  among  all 
nations. 
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TRAIDITION^ 


PROPOSITION  XXVIL 

Proving  the  doctrine  from  tradition,  in 

hikdostan. 

Setting  out  with  the  views  of  the  fpregoin^ 
Propositions,  we  shall  trace  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  earned  by  tradition  through  the  regions 
of  India.  And,  in  pursuing  this  momentous 
subject,  we  must  be  careful,  in  the  commence- 
ment, to  draw  the  distinction  between  the  views 
0£  the  doctrine  according  to  revelatioii,  dnd  those 
which  ^e  may  expect  to  find  by  tradition.  These 
must  be  expected  to  be  more  obscure,  clouded, 
and  uncertain,  than  those  of  revelation.  We 
must  be  particularly  careful  to  draw  another  ge- 
neral line  of  distinction  between  that  knowledge^ 
of  it  which  we  may  expect  to  find  among  philo- 
losophers,  priests,  and  the  more  studious  part  of 
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the  community,  and  that  knowledge  of  ft  wbicb 
we  may  expect  to  find  amongst  the  vulgar,  and 
the  populace  in  general.  This  will  be  particu- 
larly necessary  wherever  we  follow  it  by  tradi- 
tion, and  will  greatly  assist  our  views  in  those 
shades  of  distinction  which  we  may  find  in  the 
knowledge  of  it  in  every  part  of  the  heathen 
world. 

When  we  enter  upon  the  vast  region  of  Hin- 
dostan,  we  may  first  notice  the  extent  of  the 
country  over  which  we  must  look ;  and  in  sur- 
veying this  immense  region,  which  embraces  so 
many  mountains,  rivers,  and  forests,  setting 
bounds  to  kingdoms  and  empires,  in  the  midst 
of  which  stand  the  massy  temples  or  pagodas  de- 
dicated to  religious  worship;  and  directing  our 
eyes  downward,  we  discover  caverns  more  capa- 
cious and  extensive  than  it  is  possible  for  imagi- 
nation to  fancy.  In  these  subterraneous  excava- 
tions, we  find  temples  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,, 
which  bear  clear  and  undoubted  testitnony  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  glorious  Trinity.  In  con- 
templating these  monuments  of  antiquity,  we 
perceive  the  human  mind  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  that  mankind 
have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  to  inscribe  this 
creed  upon  the  everlasting  rocks,  and  to  leave 
those  religious  monuments,  which  bear  witness, 
through  succeeding  ages<  of  this  grand  leading 
doctrine  being  cpminunieated,  at  a  very  early 
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penodf  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
lii^hich  we  nolir  survey.  In  traversing  the  main 
land)  we  arrive  at  the  pagodas  of  Elora.  These 
wonderful  structures  astonish  the  scientific  tra- 
veller as  he  gazes  on  the  immense  piles  of  build- 
ing, and  orders  of  architecture;  and  examines 
the  capacities  of  the  apartments,  and  the  appara- 
tus and  appendages  of  the  interior,  consisting  of 
statues  innumerable,  arranged  in  groupes  exhi- 
bited in  variety :  the  whole  comprehending  mul- 
iitudes,  which  require  both  science  and  time  to 
examine  and  understand.  The  basso  relievos  and 
stately  columns  attract  the  admiration,  with  all 
die  variety  of  devices  and  ornament  that  the 
human  mind  could  contrive.  If  he  then  should 
attempt  to  enquire  the  time  spent  in  finishing 
these  solemn  abodes,  he  will  find  by  history,  and 
his.  own  calculations  will  corroborate  historical 
record,  that  nearly  a  thousand  years  would  have 
been  necessary  to  complete  the  workmanshipl 
And  if  he  enquire  at  the  records  of  time,  how 
long  these  wonderful  monuments  have  borne  wit- 
ness of  the  doctrine  we  now  trace,  he  will  find, 
that  more  than  three  thousand  years  have  elapsed 
since  they  were  finished.  And  thus  a  period  of 
four  thousand  years  presents  itself  to  our  medita- 
tion, since  the  famous  statues  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  represented  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Hindostan ;  and  the  statue  of 
tbia  Indian  Triads  cut  as  nearly  as  the  imagine- 
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tion  aA4  skill  of  man  coi]^>  to  n^raieiit  tluifc 
great  God  who  is  not  inad^  with  ludidi }  md  to 
this  triune  status  diffejreot  characters  we  aai^rilied. 
— That  part  reprewatiDg  Brah0ia»  is  cowidor^ 
as  the  CreatxM* :  that  r^rwentiog:  Vish^Ut  is  toi^ 
sidered  as  the  Preserver :  dii4  that  ropresentii^ 
Sivot  is  qoQsidered  as  the  Reg^nemtor,  «f  vmir 
)cin4-  And  these  are  exhibited  in  perfect  imen : 
a  triplicate  imagje,  directiog.  the  devotiiKi  of  the 
iKorshippers  ta  the  sublime  doctrinal  of  tb^  reii 
Trixuty,  though  sadly  mistaken  and  debased  by 
material  representation;  yet  th^  triuye  ymglt^ 
^ugraven  on  stontehy  the  device  of  saan*  sw^ 
pises  and  a^nishes  those  aicquainted  wiUi  ttlte 
tiqe  docl^^oe. 

If,  from  the  main  land,  we  diire^t  our  egree  te 
the  islands  which  hover  on  the  ooastt  the  island 
pf  Salsette  presents  us  with  a  saored  eunosity  ef 
fl  similar  kind,  astonishing  to  behold*  Thew.  the 
solid  rock  opens  to  subterraneous  apartment^  end 
e:(:hibits  to  the  view  its  temple^  constructed  yrith 
wonderful  laboqir  and  art,  and  containing  a  tr^ 
partite  figure,  with  many  others ;  hut  this  chief 
one,  representing^  as  far  as  nnstaken  suparatilieB 
could  cor^eivf ,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  This 
monument  has  borne  witness  to  tlie  tradittoa  of 
the  doctrine  as  Ic^ng  as  the  foregoing  montuoewb 
i[f  not  logger* 

From  tbist  we  turn  to  the  famous  island  ef 
^Pepbanta,  w^ch  derives  its  pane  frpm  the  hiige 
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figure  of  an  elephant  cut  in  tbe  solid  rock  which 
forms  a  mountain  in  the  istand ;  and  in  this  is* 
landf  in  tbe  bosom  of-  this  mountain  rock,  the 
most  ancient  monument  representing  the  doc- 
trine of  tbe  Trinity  is  to  be  found,  that  is,  per- 
^ps,  in  the  whole  Pagan  world.  In  the  side  of 
this  roek,  tke  hand  of  man  has  scooped  a  spa-^ 
cious  excavation^  which  is  formed  into  a  temple 
or  pagoda»  eif^ty  feet  long^  and  forty  broad* 
In  tfais^  atandu  an  enormous  image  of  a  triform 
iqppearance:  the  bust  twenty  feet  broad,  and 
eigiiteen  high,  symbidizing  Brahma,  Visbntd,  and 
Siva,  the  Triad  of  the  Hindoos,  decorated  with 
all  the  ornsmdent  and  AiW  of  tbe  sculptor,  exe* 
outing  the  commands  of  the  priest.  Many  other 
images,  with  a  variety  of  appearance^  inhabit  this 
sisbierranecNis  abode.  The  pilars  which  suj^port 
it,  and  the  %ttre9  which  replenidi  it,i  astonitlt 
the  scientific  visitor,*  and  direct  his  apeeulatioif 
both  t*  amtiquity  and  art.  This  enormous  cavern 
seems  to  have  been  quarried  as  early  nfier  tht 
flaod  aa  circumstances  would  permit ;  and  taking 
tbe  tine  necessary  to  have  effected  the  subterra* 
neons  operations,  tod  tbe  period  that  must  have 
el^Med  since  they  were  finiahed,  we  can  allow 
nn  kas  than  four  thoosami  years«  This  wonder* 
iuik  and  artificial  twe  is  by  antiquariate  consider- 
ed aa  more  jnstly  entitled  to  be  called  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  than  the  pyramids  of 
%ypt ;  because  it  is  more  ancient^  and  was  more 
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difficult  in  execution.    And  it  is  perfectly  evu^ 
dent  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  must  have  been 
known,  in  a  certain  d^ree,  by  the  fabricators  of 
this  extraordinary  effort  of  religious  ingenuity. 

In  the  most  ancient  of  the  religious  books  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  second  of  their  triune  deity  is 
made  to  speak  concerning  hiiiiself  thus :  *^  I  am 
the  Holy  One,  worthy  to  be.  known.  I  am  the 
mystic  figure  OM ;  the  Reig,  the  Yajush,  and 
Saman  Vedas.''  Let  us  take  farther  into  con- 
sideration the  number  three,  sacred  amoDg  the 
Hindoos,  and  we  shall  discover  a  surprising  har- 
mony in  a  number  of  particulars.  Their  vedas, 
or  sacred  books,  are  three,  and  said  to  be  given 
by  one  of  their  awful  triad,  and  are  confined  to 
this  mystic  number.  They  warship  in  prayer 
three  times  in  the  day;  performing  ablution, 
they  immerse  their  body  three  times  in  the  puri- 
iying  stream;  and  they  wear  an  amulet  com- 
posed of  three  threads,  three  times  twisted  tog^- 
ther  with  splemn  art. 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  at  the  tiisa 
this  grand  subterraneous  caviem,  with  all  its  in« 
terior  ^ippariitus,  was  executed,  and  these  other 
religions  observations  of  three  were  prescribed, 
the  Hi^oos  had  no  connection  or  oMimunica* 
tion  with  the  Jewish  nation  whatever.  There-, 
fore  the  doctrine,  in  all  its  branches,  must  have 
descended  from  the  ark  by  tradition* 

V.  The  Hindoos^''  says  M.  Sonnerat,./^  adore 
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three  principal  deities,  Brouma,  Schiven,  and 
Vicheooa,  -who  are  still  but  one  ;  which  kind  of 
trinity  is  there  Called  Trimurti,  or  Tritcamz,  and 
signifies  the  re*union  of  three  powers.  The  ge- 
nerality of  Incfians,  at  present,  adore  only  one  of 
these  three  divinities ;  but  some  learned  men, 
besides  this  worship,  also  address  their  prayers  to 
the  three  united.  The  representation  of  them  is 
to  be  seen  in  many  pagodas,  under  that  of  human 
.figures  with  three  heads,  which,  on  the  coast  of 
Orissa^  they  call  Sariharabrama ;  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  Trimourti  and  Tretratremyam  in 
the  Sanscrit  dialect." — This  accouijt  of  M.  Son- 
iierat  is  very  pertinent ;  and  though  we  perceive 
that  three  attributes  of  the  Triune  Deity  are 
personified,  yet  the  sacred  number,  three,  being 
aorupnlonsly  observed,  and  their  indivisibility  in 
the  Hindoo  Trimourti,  being  so  exactly  enume^ 
rated,  very  clearly  point  out  from  what  so&rce  or 
origin  they  sprang— -we  presume  to  affirm,  even 
from  the  most  ancient  of  all  doctrines,  the  ado^ 
rable  Trinity  of  revelation  ;  which  after  the  flood, 
in  time  was  perverted  by  the  Chaldean  priests  and 
philosophers  into  their  three  principles ;  and  by 
those  of  Persia,  into  the  three  properties  of  Mith- 
ra ;  and  hence  his  name  r^nrTsjotfrt^ ;  and  which 
those  of  Phoenicia  perverted  into  the  circle,  the 
serpent,  aiid  wings;  and  which  the  Egyptian 
bierophants  symboliized  by  Osiris  sailing  around 
the  world  in  a  sacred  boati  with  I«is  on  the  one 
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side,  and  Of  os  on  the  other«  u  tbctr  triad.    Tt 
is  thus  supported  and  explained  hj  the  same 
author :  '*  It  is  God  afame  who  ereated  the  imi* 
verse,  and  who  maiiitains  it  by  his  aH^presenrbig 
power,  his  productive  power,  and  who  wfll  de- 
stroy (or  regeaerate)  it  by  hb  destructive  (or 
regenerative)  power ;  so  that  it  is  this  God,  wbd 
is  represented  nndtf  the  appearance  of  threa 
gods  in  one,  who  are  called  Trimourti/'    And 
to  this  we  may  add,  that  some  of  the  cfaidT  idols 
in  the  Indian  temples  are  decorated  with  a  tripla 
crown,  and  a  triple  soeptre,  or  trident ;  and  the 
gtet^t  idol  in^the  pagoda  of  Benares  must  be  sala^ 
ted  by  a  tbreefold  prostration^    This  triide  scep- 
tre was  borrowed  from  the  Indians  l^  the  Greelo, 
and  put  into  the  hand  of  their  god  Neptune^  who 
ruled  the  sea»  by  raising  it  into  stormy  agitations 
at  one  time,  and  reducmg  it  into  calm  sereni^r 
at  anoflier,  and  preserving  it  at  adl  times.     And 
even  the  very  ormunents  on  the  summiis  of  the 
Indian  pagodas,  are^  in  general,  divided  into  a 
threefold  termination.     Now  though,  in  time, 
the  persons  of  this  triune  deity  of  the  Inditas 
lost  their  early  attributes  by  ignorance  or  ethtr^* 
wise,  as  is  the  case  in  many  instances  at  the  pre-* 
sent  day ;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  atbnimted  to  the 
esriy  {^ilosophers  and  priests,  but  to  the  vulgar 
tAxae  and  ignorance  of  later  times.    From  what 
has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  history,  of  some 
of  those  facta  which  clearly  diaoover  the  doctnee 
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df  the  Trinity  by  tradition  among  the  Hindoos, 
the  inference  is  fair,  that  this  doctrine  formed  a 
chief  part  of  their  religtons  creed ;  that  the  over- 
^^iog  provid^ce  of  the  true  Trinity  has  k^pt 
alive  the  impressions  of  this  belief  amidst  igno«> 
ranee,  wickedness,  carelessness,  and  contempt  of 
tbe  true  God»  and  ttie:g)ovioua  plan  ef  redemp- 
tion by  his  Qfdy  bagotteQ  Smi  ^  aod  aacrihing  li^ 
iofiamatioii  to  the  iooMntiMi  of  Vishnu^  soae» 
tioMft  Qsiled  Bh#od ;  and  the  mark  of  tbe  Holy 
Sfiifit  to  the  ^^atiooft  ef  tbe  tnoofllrous  Sivtu 
It  is  bufiad  tbe  ia&reoee  i»  £ur,  and  proof  ooq« 
dMive« 
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PHOPOSITION   XXVIII. 

PROVING  THE  DOCTRINE  FROM  TRADITION,  HI 

CHALDEA. 

From  what  has  been  already  advanced  con- 
cerning the  knowledge  which  man  had  at  hii 
creation,  and  the  revelation  made  to  him  by  the 
Divine  l^ing  concerning  itself,  and  those  names 
or  titles  comprehending  the  Divine  Essence,  per- 
fections, and  persons,  made  known  to  our  firat 
parents,  we  may  very  naturally  condude,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  tanght  by  the 
true  worshippers  in  every  period  of  the  antedilu- 
vian world ;  and  was  also  brought  into  the  new 
world  by  the  family  preserved  in  the  ark,  and  by 
them  disseminated  among  their  offipring ;  and 
by  their  ofispring,  more  or  less  perfectly,  to  their 
immediate  posterity,  according  as  the  knowledge 
and  sentiments  of  the  teachers  were  inclined  to 
truth  or  error.  Therefore,  we  may  look  for  the 
purity  of  this  doctrine  more  immediately  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  true  worshippers  in  Chaldea, 
after  the  migration  or  decease  of  the  family  of 
Noah.  For  Chaldea  may  be  considered  as  the 
mother  of  religion  and  sciences  in  the  postdilu- 
vian world.  For  a  certain  time  after  the  flood* 
we  know  that  the  plains  of  Shinar,  and  the  region 
tif  Chaldea,  were  the  residence  of  the  abor^inei 
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of  the  new  world ;  and  there  we  are  to  look  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  we  now  trace^ 
more  or  less  perfectly,  for  a  considerable  time 
af);er.the  floods    To  this  region  we  turn  our  at- 
tentimr^  more  particularly  to  trace  this  most  an- 
cient of  all  religious  tenets,  and  also  the  roost 
ancient  of  sciencest  that  of  astronomy.    The.  ap- 
parent daily  course  of  the  sun ;  the  aspects  and 
motions  of  the  moon;   Uie  revolutions  of  the 
visible  planets;  and  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
fixed  stars  by  the  revc^ution  of  the  earth;  all 
contribute  to  draw  the  attention,  and  excite  the 
enquiries  of  the  curious  beholder.    Hence  the 
first  rudiments  of  human  science  found  in  Chal- 
dea,  are  the  first  outlines  of  astronomy.    To  this 
we  are  led,  both  by  the  serenity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  greatly  contributes  to  such  a  pur* 
suit ;  and  in  addition  to  this  natural  assistance^ 
we  are  led  to  the  foregoing  conclusion,  not  only 
by  histqry,  but  also  by  the  Chaldean  sphere,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Chaldean  solar  and  lunac 
isodiacs*. 

In  considering  the  zodiacs,  we  may  attempt  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  constellations  de- 
picted upon  the  celestial  sphere  by  the  ancients^ 
and  still  retained,  with  some  variations,  by  the 
moderns.  Three  things  may  have  given  rise. to 
this :  First,  the  doctrine  of  fire  worship,  which, 
considered  astronomically,  has  its  origin  in  the 
creation  of  all  things,  accprding  to  the .  cosmo* 
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gomy  of  tbe  CafalMtbt  which  seems  to  hwe  beea 
derived  eidier  from  the  old  worid^  or  the  tegwn 
of  Chsddea ;  from  the  tiaiple  symbol  of  the  drviiM 
presence,  to  the  material  element :  and  this  crea- 
ture tubstitated  in  stead  of  tbe  Creator;  the 
bfigfat  ahining  orbs  of  the  lofty  sky,«^-«opplaoted 
dieir  Maker  in  the  minds  of  erring  mortals. 

Secondlyy  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis, 
which  is  as  dd  as  the  caseation,  accordh^g  to  the 
ftregoji^  cosmogony,  would  naturally  lead  tbe 
mistaking  fire*worshippers»  having  lost  correct 
views  of  tiie  future  \v^rld»  to  transfer  die  abodesf 
of  their  departed  relatives  to  tlie  rolling  orbs  of 
light. 

Thirdly!  the  positions  and  aspects  of  the  stars^ 
fabricated  by  fanciful  imagination  into  certain 
appearances,  induced  these  fire-worshippers  to 
aid  these  appearances  with  devotional  fietion,  and 
to  form  the  different  representations  fancied  into 
ibe  consteliattotts,  as  pourtrayed  both  upon  the 
ancient  and  modern  spheres*  Hence  w^  may 
account  for  the  early  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

'  Let  us  apply  this  to  tbe  formation  of  tbe  Chal*' 
daic  sphere.  It  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  be« 
yond  dispute,  by  Costard  and  Rutherford,  diat 
the  Greeks  borrowed  their  sphere  from  tbe  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Egyptians  borrowed  their  sphere 
from  the  Chaldeans :  the  particulars  of  wfaicfa^ 
we  need  not  relate,   but  only  refer  to  theser 
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autbon^  who  hav^  fully  proved  that  tbere  nefver 
was  such  a  thing  as  the  Ai^goiiaufeic  eapeditioDt 
but  that  the  whole  is  a  fictioot  aad  a  mere  me- 
^tamorpbosts  invented  bj  the  Greeks ;  die.  parti- 
culars taken  from  the  Chaldean  sphere^  to  enable 
the  Grecian  nation  more  readily  to  daim  the 
iaventton  of  the  sphere  as  their  own» 

Now,  the  first  constellation  of  the  Chaldaic 
sphere,  is  liie  Navis,  the  ship,  not  the  Argo :  the 
second  is  ArSf  the  oAor,  with  oolumns  of  fire  and 
smpke  ascending  near  the  Triangle,  one  of  the 
Egj^tian  hieroglyphics  of  the  D^ty :  the  third 
is  the  $acrificer ;  after  this,  the  victim  about  to 
be  sacrificed ;  then  follow  Corvus,  the  raven,  and 
Crater,  the  libation  cup. 

All  these,  when  followed  up^  and  carefully  ex* 
amined*  evidently  symbolize  the  ark,  and  Noah 
offibring  his  first  sacrifice  in  the  new  world.  Thia' 
ivill  appear  evident  to  those  who  understand  the 
outUnes  of  astronomy,  and  compare  these  facta 
with  the  Scriptures. 

The  second  constellation  is  very  striking  on 
the  Chaldaic  sphere..  In  this  we  find  CanisMa^ 
jor,  Canis  Minor,  and  Lepus.;  the  greater  and 
lesser  Dog,  and  the  Hare  ;  all  near  a  huntsman 
called  Orion  by  the  Greeks ;  but  originally  was 
intended  by  the  Chaldeans  for  Nimrod,  the 
mighty  hunter  after  the  flood.  The  whole  of 
the  remaining  constellations  of  the  southern  he- 
misphere,  are  composed  of  aquatic  objects  or 
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BxnmtiB,  and  maj  be  considered  as  pointedl/ 
allusive  to  tbe  general  deluge. 

Now»  if  from  the  sphere  we  turn  to  tbe  astro*- 
nomer»  we  shall  find  by  this  guide,  that  Cbaklea 
18  no  less  certainly  the  first  residence  of  the  true 
worshippers^ 

Zoroaster  is  the  first  philosopher  and  astrono* 
mer  of  Chaldea,  whom  history  records;  and  much 
uncertainty  bangs  over  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
(some  fixing  it  to  one  period,  and  some  to  ano* 
ther ;  and  some  supposing  there  were  several  of 
the  same  name;  and  others,  with  the  greatest 
probability  of  truth  on  their  side,  say,  that  as 
Zoroaster  wa&  tbe  name  of  the  first  astronomer, 
every  one  who  studied  that  science  successfully 
after  the  first,  was  called  by  the  same  name.*— - 
This  is  certainly  the  most  probable  of  all  the 
ix»njectures  on  the  sutrjept,  and  seems  to  be 
strongly  supported  by  tbe  derivation  of  the  name 
Zoroaster.  It  comes  from  "W,  which  signifies 
to  meditate  profoundly,  to  view  with  close  atten- 
tion, to  behold ;  and  *^no,  secret,  hidden,  myste- 
rious, or  a  mystery,  enigma,  &c.  Now,  as  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee  may  be  considered  as 
cognate  dialects,  the  latter  being  the  offspring  of 
the  former,  we  have  every  reason  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  this  derivation,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
bead  teacher  of  astronomy  was  always  called  by 
the  general  title  Zoroaster,  for  many  generations, 
among  the  Chaldeans.    And  as  tbe  sacerdoU^ 
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regal,  and  paternal  or  prophetic  character^  waft 
united  in  the  same  person  in  the  early  ageis^ 
there  is  no  reaaon  why  the  chief  aniMg  the  Chal- 
deans migfat  not  be  caUed  Zoroaster,  as  well  aa 
the  chief  among  the  Egyptians  was  called  Pluu 
raob,  or  the  chief  among  the  Philistines,  Abime^ 
lech ;  and  the  chief  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Thibet  is  caHed  the  Grand  Lama  until  this  day; 
Perhaps,  too,  Zoroaster  might  be  known  by  the 
name  ^X3,  Belus,  which  signifies  lord,  master, 
ruler ;  and  this  also  accounts  for  thd  Babylonian 
Belus,  and  the  Indian  Bali. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoio* 
aster  concerning  the  Trinity;  and,  considering 
him  as  the  chief  of  the  Chaldeans,  it  is  reason- 
able to  think  that  his  doctrine  was  generally  he* 
lieved  by  all  utider  his  authority,  at  least  the  most 
learned  of  them.  We  accordingly  find  the  eariiest 
attempt  to  philosophize,  that  is^  to  debase  by 
human  wisdom  this  doctrine,  so  much  more  su« 
blime  than  the  sublimest  metaphysics  iti  the  ora* 
cles  ascribed  to  that  legislator^  which  are  justly 
supposed  to  be  the  genuine  source  of  both  Per- 
sian and  Egyptian,  and  consequently  of  Grecian 
theology. 

The  records  which  contain  the  substance  of 
this  doctrine^  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  Imve  often 
been  called  in  question ;  and  though  it  may  be 
admitted  that  they  may  have  been  interpolated^ 
that  will  not  prove  that  they  are  radically  a  for- 
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Stanley  i&of  opviwp  0^^  what  vr?  h9>Ye,  «re  r^lly 
tl|K  r^n^mw  <»f  tb«  g«iHiiQ^  CN4»i«  tl^egji^gjri  »ad 
P^fo^  Vq)pa904  tb^y  w^r^  r^v?9)«d  to  2wr9Wl«v 
by  thq  ixQn^edi^te  voice  of  D^ty.  Ac^prding  to 
lurcher  an^  S^nl^y^  they  w«r»  prj^yl^y  writ* 
H«i  im  thQ  Ch^4«ic  l^ngu^g^  w4  traMl»ted  by 

iot^nqiTCd  by  tbiP  l»ttw  witb  aqm«  MiKti{««Bl9  of 
^  Qreeji;  S^Uoaapborau    They  af^eur  to  b9  so 

W  tb«ir  pi^aeot  form  2  ^nd  in  th^ir  wor43  Md 

sentiments  run  thus : 

^^  Where  tha  Paternal  M(mad  is,  that  paternal 
Monad  ampKfies  itself,  and  generates  a  duality." 
The  word  irccrpnai^  Of  paternal,  here,  at  once  dis- 
covers to  us  the  two  first  hypostases,  since  it  is  a 
relative  term,  and  plainly  indicates  a  son.  The 
paternal  Monad  produces  a  duality,  not  by  an 
act  of  creation,  but  by  generation,  which  is  ex- 
actly consonant  to  the  language  of  Christianity. 
After  declaring  that  the  duad  thua  generated, 
(jtjxir^ai)  sits  by  the  Monad,  and,  sliining  forth 
with  intellectual  beams,  governs  aH  things ;  that 
remarkable  and  often-cited  passage  occurs :" 

T[(3i^i  yap  8y  Wr/^ft<  '^l¥^H  Tfi^^ 
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'"^For  ft  Triad  of  Ddty  shines  fbrth  throughout 
the  whole  world,  of  which  a  Monad  is  the  head.'* 
— *That  is,  all  created  things  bear  the  impressed 
deal  of  Uie  great  Triune  God. 

E/^  TfWf  yaf  vug  htts  II^Tf®^  ts^mbq-^ui  ^oTravTcc 
Ov  TO  dsTisiv  KocTivsvorSf  Kui  \lri  Tfoanoc  ^sreTfifjjOm 

•*  For  the  mind  of  the  Father  said  that  all  things 
should  be  divided  into  three,  whose  will  assented^ 
and  all  things  were  divided/'  This  sentence 
labours  under  a  litde  obscurity,  but  taken  in  con« 
nection  with  what  goes  before,  and  considering 
the  first  line  of  it  attentively,  it  appears  to  in-» 
struct  usi  that  all  things  are  under  the  govern^* 
ment  of  a  Triune  Deity,  evidently  pointing  to 
the  Christian  Trinity*  And  immediately  after, 
follow  two  lines,  which,  are  more  express,  and 
appear  to  be  nearer  the  views  of  the  Cabfaaliskic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  to  those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Cabbalistic  Sephiroth,  they  will  di« 
rectly  lead  to  the  three  first  of  these  Sephiroth. 

**  And  there  appeared  in  this  Triad,  (meaning 
the  Triad  expressed  in  the  foregoing  lines,)  Vir* 
tue,  and  M^isdom,  and  Truth,  that  know  all 
things."  Though  these  three  hypostases  are 
afterwards  styled  principles,  and  though,  in  this 
respect,  the  Chaldaic  philosophy  appears  to- blend 
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itself  with  the  Cabbalistic  theology,  the  first  Sepfai- 
roth,  or  0^^)  Kether;  the  crown  is  doubtless^ 
alluded  to  by,  Apn^,  or  virtue.  The  second  ap- 
pellation is  still  more  remarkable ;  for  the  (iVSn) 
Cochma  of  the  Hebrews,  Hc^ia^  or  wisdom,  may 
be  termed  an  exact  literal  translation.  The  third 
appellation  agrees  no  less  exactly  with  (*V3)  Bi- 
nab,  or  intelligence.  No  language  can  convey 
more  accurate  conception  than  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  word  TroXi/Ppouv  ^Ars^Kna^  muiHscia  writas,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  full  of  celestial  wisdom^  referring 
ultimately  to  that  omniscient  Spirit  who  ^  trieth 
the  reins,  and  searcheth  the  hearts  of  the  ckfldren 
of  men.''  That  these  three  hypostases,  or  per« 
sons,  are  in  the  latter  part  of  this  section  denomi- 
nated principles^  is  not  a  little  singular ;  and,  at 
all  events,  is  a  mode  of  expression  peHectly  con- 
sistent with  the  three  first  Cabbalistic  Sephiroth* 
In  the  very  next  section  of  these  oracles  of 
2k»roaster,  remarkable  for  its  singular  title  of 
Tlaxyi^  xat  Nn^i  or  the  Father  and  the  Mindr  that 
Father  is  expressly  said  to  perfect  all  things,  and 
deliver  them  over  to  Nw  hurs^ou,  the  second  Mind. 
All  this  is  highly  consistent  with  the  Rabbinical 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  but  could  only  originate 
in  tbeoiogical  conceptions  of  a  purer  nature,  and 
h^  descriptive  of  the  office  and  character  of  a 
higher  Mediator,  even  the  eternal  Xt>y®M.— The? 
wliole  runs  thus : 
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•  flayra  yaf  s^er£X£a-(rs  IIATHP,  Ttoti  NQ  9ra^J«)6f , 

•  AETTEPfl  'ov  'TT^oy  )tX)y/^Ta/  Tray  y(v^  *«vSfwy. 

m 

^^  The  .second  Mind/'  it  is  added,  **  whom  the 
nations,  of  men  commonly  take  for  the  first." — 
This  is,  doubtless^  vary  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
first  and  seoend  persons  in  the  Christian  Trinity, 
and  shews,  a  wonderful  coincidence  between  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster  and  the  doctrine  of  sacred 
Scripture  on  this  article. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  Chaldaic  oracles,  as 
arranged  by  Patricius,  in  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing, a  still  wider  range  is  taken  in  the  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  *  world,  where  we  find  the 
primordial  90uree  of  Cabbalistic  theology,  and  of 
those  flipeculatiye  notion?,  which  probably  formed 
tbe  b^^s  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platony^  philo- 
sophy^ it  Js.  observed^  with  singular  conformity 
to  this  Hebrew  doctrine  of  a  certain  plurality 
exist^  in  ,the  Divine  Essence : 

"'  'Ttto  Suo/v  voooy  ^tj  t^oyov^  '^vyyi  TTspis^srai  xt;^wv, 

•  •  •      •   ■  •  I       ' 

Ka/  *o  TTOtyjTyi^  ^ogf  avT^iayuiVf  rcKTi/}yaTo'xjD<rfJLoi^' 
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Under  two:  minds 'ia  contained  the^le*gtiMMt^ 
ing  Fountain  of  «ouls ;  and  the  Artificer,,  nrhoi 
self  operating;  formed  the  n^erid— »-be  who  sptftng 
out  of  that,  nkind.^— -The  alluftioft  to  the  two  first 
persons  in  the  Divine  Essence,  iis.  very  Mriking  m 
these  words  in  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster*  and 
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wonderfully  agrees  with  the  words  c(  inspiration. 
**  Iq  the  b^oning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God|  and  the  word  was  God.  The 
same  was  in  the  beginning  with  Ood.  AH  things 
were  made  by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not  any 
thing  made  that  was  made.'^ 

The  following  passage,  cited  by  Ffoclns  from 
these  oracles  of  Zoroaster,  is  no  less  indubttabTy 
decisive  in  regard  to  the  third  sacred  Hypostasis, 
than  the  preceding  passages  are,  in  regard  to  the 
first  and  second. 

That  i^,  •«  next  in  order  to  the  P&temal  Mind,  I 
I^syche  dwell ;  warm,  animating  aH  things.**— 
Thus^  after  observing  ii>  the  first  section,  the 
Triad,  or  to  Bsiovf  the  whole  Godhead  collectively 
iSisplay^,'  we  here  have  ea<ih  distinct  Hypostasis 
separately  and  clearly  brought  before  our  view. 
The  pei^ons.  themselves  are  sometimes  confound- 
ed, and  their,  respective  functions  mistaken  by 
unenlightened  Pagans ;  but  Christians,  who  are 
in  possession  of  this  doctrine  by  a  renewal  of 
dMlf^Tt^elMiari,  oiigbt  rather  to  be  peMtrated 
7»itlf  pt^  thait  struck  with  wonder  at  this. 
I'  'Upoif'(i'careAtl  and  strict  snvestigatio*  of  Ae 
tmgfMEl  pdrtA  of  the  Jewish  Ckbbak,  with  wiiat 
mirf  b^mpposed  the  radical  parts  otf'tbe  doctarine 
bf  ^fdiiMr  and  the  doctrine  of  tfte  HindMs 
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ti{wn  thiii  article^  tbd  tilost  prominenrfettures  of 
aU  tqtpear  to  unite  uid  display  tbinfs^lves  iti  the 
following  passage. 

Havjx  tlTPOS  *EN02  'swysyaura* 

**  AU  things  are  the  ofibprhig  df  <me  fire."^lh 
otlMT  graad  potntft  firaftd  in  the  Cabbalistic,  the 
CbaldeaA,  aad  tbd  Hifideo  myikclagft  tatty  be 
observed  the  fbttowing  retnarkaUe  passages. 

That  id,  **the  Fa^r  hath  cotigire^afed  seveti 
Iffniiimettts  of  ^rOiias."— 67  li^hlch,  undoubtedly, 

ore  ittiMttt  the  setefa  lost  drde^  id  the  CabbaUstic 

tsoStdOgoAy ;  the  Stfveti  pHanets  iti  the  Chaldaic ; 
and  the  eleven  fi<kit>oviM  of  the  Indian.    And  i» 

* 

these  were  supposed  to  be  animated,  or  to  be  the 
habitation  of  animated  beings  by  these  nations 
respectively,  a  similar  sentiment  occurs  in  the 
following  line. 

««  He  (the  Father)  constituted  a  septenary  of 
erratic  animals/' 

To  this  might  also  be  added  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  Metempsychosis,  and  the  state  of 
departed  souls  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 
But  these  we  do  not  follow,— only  merely  state 
the  coincidence  of  these  points  of  doctrine,  all 
harmonizing  one  with  another,  amopg  the  Cabbal« 
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istSf  the  Chaldeans,  and  Hindoos;  ^Dvhich  add 
great  weight  to  the  conclusions  already  drawn 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  it  is  per- 
fectly clear,  that  though  much  abuse  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  has  crept  in  among  the  later 
Csdibali8t3,  Chaldeans,  and  Hindoos;  yet  tbeeiu-ly 
teachers  of  this  doctrine  seem  to  have  luiderstood 
ity  in  sojue  measure,  correctly,  akid  all  to  haive 
agreed  in  harmony  upon  this  point. 

The  fair  conclusion,  then,  is, — ^the  early  ChaU 
deand  received  the  doctrine  from  the  family  pre-^ 
served  in  the  ark,  and  retained  it  mor^  or  less 
pure  by  tradition,  until  the  present  day.  It  is, 
therefore,  fair  to  adduce  the  forcfoijDg  oracles  of 
Zoroaster  and  bis  /ollowers^  in  proof  of  the  doe* 
^rine  of  the  Trinity  aoKHig  the  Ch^eans« 
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PJIOPOSITION    XXIX, 

^PROVING    THE    DOCTRINE    FROM    TRADITION,  IN 

PERSIA. 

Having  begun  to  trace  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  by  tradition,  in  India,  east  of  Chaldea, 
and  then  fixed  upon  Chaldea  as  the  original  resi- 
dence, in  the  postdiluvian  world,  of  Noah  and 
bis  descendants  for  a  time,  arid,  of  consequence, 
of  all  religion  and  science;  from  this,  as  the 
'fountain  or  source,  the  streams  of  religious  know- 
ledge and  human  science  have  flowed,  more  or 
less  purely,  whbrever  the  sons  of  men  have  di- 
rected their  course  to  eveiy  part  of  the  habitable 
globe ;— we  come  now  to  Persia,  west  of  Chaldea, 
and  follow  the  stream  of  the  doctrine,  running, 
though  muddy,  from  the  sacred  fountain,  through 
all  parts  where  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire 
have  extended  their  influence^  In  Persia,  we 
find  very  early  traces  of  it,  though  greatly  de- 
based, pervdding  the  religious  opinions  which 
they  had  of  their  chief  deities  Oromasdes, 
Mithra,  and  Ahriman.  And  notwithstanding 
the  Persians  considered  the  two  last  as  inferior 
to  the  two  first,  yet  our  argument  does  not  stand 
so  much  in  the  pure  preservation  of  the  doctrine, 
MB  in  ascertaining  the  fact  that  they  really  enter- 
tained a  belief  of  a  Triune  Deity,  wd  to  shew 
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that  this  is  radically  interwoven  with  the  theolo* 
gtcal  systems  of  every  country,  kingdom,  and 
empire  of  Asia }— that  qaarteJr  of  the  globe  ia 
which  tliis  most  sublime  of  all  doctrines  was  re- 
vealed,  and  where  it  was  first  obscured  and  de- 
based. Still,  however,  the  Divine  Being  has 
overruled  the  hearts  of  the  inhajiitaots  of  Asia  in 
such  a  way^  as  to  preserve  some  kiiawle«^  of 
the  doctrine,  more  or  less  dear  and  perfee^ 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  amidst  all  tlieir  apostaqy  and  departure 
from  the  true  religion. 

The  first  striking  feature  of  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
Trinity  in  Perfi^  is  fiound  in  the  eharacter  aa- 
signed  to  Mitbriw  tlie  second  pwson  of  theff 
Triad*  To  him  they  ascribe  the  character  of 
mediator.  Now  the  do^bw  of  a  mediator  ia  as 
old  as  the  fall  of  map.  Tbe  declaxation  made  to 
the  tempter  in  the  way  of  thcfateniogi  but  to 
our  first  parents  in  tbe  way  of  promise^— ^nd  the 
iostitutioa  of  sacrifice,  appointed  by  God  him- 
aelf,<-^are  tlie  grand  foundations  of  th|s  doetliBe* 
which  was  brought  into  the  sew  world  by  Noah, 
though  by  tradition  ^eatly  debased  in  th4  courte 
of  time,  yet  BtiU  faintly  preserved  by  the  Feitedns 
in  the  character  of  their  Mithra^ 

This  doctrine  suf^rted  the  patriarchs  and 
real  believers  in  tlie  true  ehurohi  amidst  M  tbe 
perils  and  persecutions  through  which  they  pas- 
sed i  and  even  the  heathen  ^orld  betook  them- 
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selvM  to  itf  tbougfa  only  known  to  them  by  tra- 
dition, and  much  obscured  and  deteriorated  witU 
the  blinded  fictions  of  their  owa  imagiuation. 
Indeed,  either  in  Uuth  or  in  error,  the  doctrine 
has  been  the  refuge  of  fallen  man  in  every  age  and 
in  every  country  till  the  preaent  day*  And  the 
Tery  institution  and  practice  of  reUgioofl  rites,  of 
whatever  kind,  wbetiietr'true  oc  false,  both  imply 
and  hold  forth  the  doctrine  of  a  mediator.  He 
^lio  presides  in  feligUHia  fiervioe^  of  inflittevte 
kkidi  whether  true  or  false,  represeniji  a  medi^ 
ator  ib  his  respectlye  ola9%  "whethef  of  truth  dr 
erron  Add  to  il^s  the  doctrixie  of  the  Mitmoy 
psycAoiiSft  and  that  of  the  fife-worship*  and  we 
can  oasily  aecouot  &r  the  worship  of  the  lieaveti* 
ly  host,  aopng  the  Getttile  nations.  If  the  fire 
Uraa  made  the  fepreseptative  of  the  Divine  B^og 
CB  earth,  the  himitioufr  orb»  would  still  mere  pro*^ 
perly  symbolize  him.  A&d  the  doctrine  of  tb* 
Metempsychosis  would  readily  infer  the  pretence 
of  the  d^arted  to  be  in  the  hs^py  abode,  of  the 
Divine  Bfidng;  in  the  oibs.  The  idea  of  him  who 
presided  over  religioua  rites  on  ^arth,  would  rea- 
dily blend  with  the  idea  that  ihe  same,  would  still 
preaideover  religious  tbiag^  in  the  shining  spheres^ 
^hich  were  mistaken  for  the  abode  of  the  divine 
presence;  and  hence  the  strong  induceoient  to 
worship  the  ann,  mooB^  and  stajTS^^r-both  because 
their  woishippers  siG|>pO0ed<  they  were  the  abod^ 
of  the  god  whom  they  adored,  and  also  of  the 
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departed  whom  they  counted  dear  to  them.— » 
Maitnonides,  Diodoru8»  and  Pausanias^  all  agree 
in  this,  that  it  was  not  the  orb,  as  such,  that  the 
heathens  worshipped,  but  the  Divinity  supposed 
to  reside  in  it. 

Pausanias  relates,  that  the  Beotians  held  a 
grand  festival  to  ApoUo  every  ninth  year,  called 
the  Aa<pinfi(p6pta9  in  whicb  they  represented  the 
whole  planetary  system  by  globes  fixed  to  an 
olive  branch,  very  richly  decorated,  and  carried 
through  their  assemblies  by  a  noble  youths  in  all 
the  magnificent  solemnity  of  divine  worship.~« 
But  besides  the  character  of  meiKator,  the  Per* 
stans  ascribed  perfection  to  their  god  Mithra. 
They  called  him  T^mT^Tt^^f  or  triplicate.  Thus, 
in  general,  whatever  personage  the  ancients 
thought  proper  to  deify,  they  always  invented 
three  pix^perties  or  qualities  belonging  to  that 
individual,  which  made  a  distinguishing  emblem 
of  the  divinity  they  'thus  consecrated.  They 
sometimes  deified  the  world,  and  ascribed  a  iru 
nity  of  parts  to  it,  viz.  the  sensible,  -the  aerial, 
and  the  etherial  divisions.  These,  again,  they 
divided  into  three,  by  the  properties  of  figure, 
light,  and  motion.  And  these,  again,  they  divi« 
ded  into  three— matter,  form,  and  energy.  And, 
what  is  equally  remarkable,  the  Persians  repre- 
sented Oromasdes,  the  chief  of  their  Triad,  as 
having  triplicated  himself.   Thus  Plutarch  writes, 

*^  fLSy  'Clpofia^ig  T^ig  'govrw  av^tifra^^^**  OromitsdeS,  111 
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feality»  thrice  increased  himBelf/'— And  it  is  oo 
less  true»  that  they  ascribed  a  threefold  character 
to  Ahriman.  They  called  him  the  preserver^, 
the  de$troyer^  and  the  regenerator  of  all  thtngs. 
The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  striking 
analogy  between  Oromaades,  Mithra,  and  Ahri- 
man; and  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  Now  if 
we  farther  take  into  consideration,  the  natural 
and  astronomical  history  incorporated  more  or 
less  with  theology  by  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  the  matter  appears  to  be  nothing  mcHre 
than  their  endeavours  to  account  for  the  good 
and  evil  in  the  moral,  and  light  and  darkness  in 
the  natural,  world.  The  original  light,  before 
the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  Persians 
personi6ed  by  Oromasdes.  The  created  light 
and  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  they  perso- 
nified by  Mithra.  Evil  and  darkness  desc^ate 
and  destroy :  these  they  personified  by  Ahriman. 
In  the  very  same  manner,  the  Hindoos  have  per- 
sonified their  Trinity.  Goodness  and  light  create 
and  preserve ;  therefore  they  are  personified  by 
Brahma  and  Vishnu :  and  evil  and  darkness,  in 
common  with  the  Persians,  are  personified  by 
Siva.  The  Chaldean  Trinity,  which  lay  be- 
tween these  two  triads  of  India  and  Persia,  is 
more  pure  than  either.  It  consists  of  Virtue 
Wisdom,  and  Truth,  each  personified.  The 
strange  view  the  Persians  took  of  their  zodiac, 
led  them  to  assign  the  summer  signs  to  Oro^ 
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iiiasde»  and  Mithra;  and  the  winter  signs  to 
Ahriroan.  The  other  eastern  nations  took  n 
similar  view  of  their  aodiac ;  and  this  was  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  imaginary  influences  and  operatbns* 

It  was  undoubtedly  this  mixture  of  physical 
and  astronomical  calculations^  and  the  continued 
imaginary  contests  of  these  two  adverse  cham- 
pions, viz.  light  and  darkness,  blended  together 
with  some  obscure  traditions  of  the  revdt  of  the 
angelic  bands,  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  con- 
tests of  the  great  patriarchal  families  of  Shem 
and  Ham  for  the  empire  of  the  infant  world,—- 
that  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  doctrine,  so 
widely  ^ead  through  the  Oriental  w<H*ld,  of  the 
two  principles  of  good  and  evil ! 

This  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  very  gene* 
FsHy  received  in  the  heathen  wodd  among  all 
classes  whether  philosophers,  priests,  poets,  or 
common  people.  The  views  we  have  taken,  es- 
tablish, in  a  very  high  degree,  the  authenticity 
of  those  verses  of  the  Chaldean  oracles,  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  men  who  were 
either  enemies  to,  or  ignorant  of,  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  Plutarch,  a  heathen  philo- 
sopher, writes  thus :  **  2^roaster  is  said  to  have 
made  a  threefold  distinction  of  things ;  to  have 
assigned  the  first  and  highest  rank  to  Oromasdes, 
who,  in  the  Oracles,  is  called  the  Father  5  the 
lowest  to  Ahrimanes ;  and  the  middle  to  Mith- 
ras y  who,  in  the  same,  is  called  ray  hmz^v  y^ 
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'  the  second  Mind/  '* — ^Now,  this*  quotation  de« 
serves  particutv  notiQe>  sMio|;  {^uturch  was  bom 
in  the  first  century^  in  a  city  of  Boeotia,  and  must 
have  bad  it  from  some  other  source  than  the 
Gnostics  professing  Christianity.  And  it  will  be 
found,  upon  careful  examination,  that  the  doc-^ 
triae  of  Zofoaster  i^fetid  through  India»  P^sia, 
Greece,  and,  in  one  form  or  another,  over  all  the 
lieathen  world*  As  the  true  doctioe  of  revdation 
waa  lost,  pbilost^hy  supplanted  it ;  and  yet  in 
philosophy,  trudition  still  preserved  the  faint 
traces  of  the  truths 

From  the  foregoing  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity^  pi:eserved  by  tradition  in  Persia,  and 
incorporated  with  the  philosophy  of  Zoroaster, 
received  from  Chaldea,  the  inference  is  fair,  and 
the  argument  logically  conclusive^  that  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  still  preserved,  though 
very  much  darkened  and  debased  by  tradition, 
in  the  lapse  of  time*  If  the  remains  of  the  true 
doctrine  be  still  found  there;  whence  could  they 
come  ?  If  it  be  an8wered,-**4roQi  India ;  whence 
did  it  come  to  the  Hindoos  ?  K  it  be  answered, 
•*^rom  Chaldea;  whence  did  it  come  to  the 
Chaldeans?  If  it  be  answered,<*i-*from  the  Cafa^ 
faala ;  whence  did  it  come  to  the  authors  of  the 
Cabbala  ?  No  answer  can  be  given  to  this,  but**^ 
from  true  revelation.  Thus  the  argument  runs 
up  to  the  fountain  of  truth,  hy  whatever  stream 
we  trace  it. 
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PROPOSITION  XXX, 

PaOVIKG  THE  DOCTRIKE  FROM  TRADITION,  IN  SCY4 
THIA.  COMPREHENDING  THIBET,  TART4KT»  AND 
SIBERIA. 

Having  traced  the  doctrine,  by  traditioa, 
through  the  vast  regions  of  India  and  Persia, 
the  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west, 
of  Chaldea, — we  now  direct  our  eyes  nordiward 
to  the  extensive  empires  of  Tangut  and  Thibet, 
and  over  the  wild  domains  of  Siberia ;  and  in  the 
whole  of  this  immense  tract  of  country,  we  £nd 
the  doctrine  recorded  by  tradition,  more  or  less 
.  perfectly.  Parsons,  on  the  remains  of  Japhet, 
treating  of  Tangut,  records,  from  authority  which 
is  thought  good,  that  the  Deli  Lama,  who  sus- 
tains the  character  both  of  patriarch  and  king, 
gives  medals,  with  the  emblem  of  the  Triune 
Deity  whom  they  worship,  stamped  upon  them ; 
some  to  be  suspended  around  the  necks  of  the 
worshippers,  and  some  to  be  suspended  in  the 
chapels  where  they  perform  their  devotion.  The 
same  author  informs  us,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  when  they  arrived  in  that  country, 
found  that  the  inhabitants  already  possessed  some 
imperfect  views  of  this  fundamental  doctrine, 
and  actually  worshipped  an  idol,  fabricated  to 
resemble,  as  nearly  as  they  cbtrid  conceive^  a 
Trinity  of  persons. 
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And  with  respect  to  the  Tartars  aod  Siberians^ 
Van  Stralenberg  informs  us,  that  all  the  nations 
north  of  Tartary,  observe  a  profound  veneration 
for  the  number  three ;  and  adds,  a  race  of  Tar- 
tars called  Jakuthi,  who  are  idolaters,  and  the 
most  numerous  people  of  all  Siberia,  adore  one 
indivisible  deity  under  three  different  denoiqina- 
tions,  which,  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  are  cal- 
led Artugon,  Schugo-Teugon,  Tangara :  the  first 
of  whicji  is  translated  by  Colonel  Grant,  creator 
qfall  things  ;  the  second,  the  goti  qf  armies  ;  and 
the  third.  Amor  ab  utroque  procedenSf  the  spirit 
of  l^eavenly  love  proceeding  from  the  o^her  two* 

And  the  celebrated  Siberian  medal  published 
by  Dr.  Parsons,  is  pow  deposited  in  the  valu- 
able imperial  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  engraved  the  figure  of  a  triune 
deity,  and  on  the  otbef  side  a  Thibetian  inscrip- 
tion, illustrative  of  the  event  on  which  it  was 
struck ;  it  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  cha^ 
pel,  together  with  nvany  ancient  manuscripts^ 
near  the  ri,ver  Kemptschyk.  The  image  itself 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  Indian  triad,  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  and  plainly  inculcates  the  wor- 
ship of  a  triune  deity,  in  the  mythological  per- 
sons of  Odinv  Frea,  sind  Thor,  the  god  of  the 
northern  nations.  The  Edda,  that  venerable  re- 
lict  of  Runic,  mythology,  represents  this  triple 
deity  as  sitting  on  three  thrones,  each  person  of 
the  triad  having  a  crown  on  his  head.    Dr.  Perc^ 
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gives  An  adCMitit  of  k  out  of  the  Eddii  thus :— - 
*'  The  character  Gang^  being  introduced  into 
the  lofty  hall  of  Odifi»  the  roof  of  which  was 
formed  of  briiliaht  go]d|  behind,  three  thrones 
tailed  obe  above  another,  and  upon  each  throne 
tot  a  sacri^d  personage.  Upon  aAvng'  which  of 
these  was  the  king*  the  guide  answered,  He  who 
sits  on  the  lowest  throne  is  the  king ;  his  name  is 
HaR,  the  tfyfhf  one:  the  second,  jAFknaa^  eqttei 
to  the  hfijf  one :  he  who  sits  on  the  highest  throne 
is  called  THaiw,  the  third.^^  Those  who  have 
seen  the  drawing*  of  the  Trimty  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, repilresenting  each  person  sittinig  on  a 
throne^  will  at  once  recognize  the  affinity  or  re- 
sembl^ce  of  the  Scandrnavtan  and  Roman  Ca« 
tholid  representations  of  the  same  great  doctrine ; 
the  one  gnided  by  tradition  from  the  patriarchs 
immediately  isifter  the  -flood;  the  other,  by  the 
records  bf  tmmediate  revelation.  How  stnrpris- 
ing  Id  see  Ibese  great  extremes  meet  I  And  what 
adds  to  the  wonder  is,  that  the  Jewish  Rabbtes 
themselves,  in  the  Talmud  on  Daniel,  speak  of 
the  thrones  set,  but  can  give  no  explanation  of 
them ;  so  ignorant  do  they  appear  of  the  true 
principles  of  their  own  Cabbala. 

From  this  View  of  the  trSdttion  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  TriWt^%  through  tJie  whole  region  of  Asia, 
north  of  Pa^sia,  aid  btief  glatice  of  it  in  the 
nortfrerh  'nations^  taken  in  codneetion  with  the 
idea  tlwt  all  the  places  we  have  mentioned  have 
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been  peopled  hy  migrations  originally  from  Chal- 
dea,  the  inference  in  fair, '  and  the  conclusion 
strictly  inductive,  that  the  descendants  of  Noah 
and  his  family  must  hav^  carried  the  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  them,  com- 
mqnicated  either  immediately  by  the  first  famHy 
after  the  flood,  or  by  tradition  from  succeeding 
generations.  Hence  our  position  is  sufficiently 
supported^ 
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PROPOSITION  XXXI. 

PROVING    THE   DOCTRINE    FROM    TRADITION,  IN' 

CHINA. 

As  Ceylon,  Japan,  and  China,  are  all  originally 
peopled  by  the  same  race  of  men,  the  direct  his- 
tory of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  from  tradition, 
in  any  one  of  them,  may  answer  for  them  alL — 
Martinius,  who  resided  ten  years  in  China,  and 
learned  the  language,  and  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed witli  the  rehgious  doctrines  and  worship  of 
the  empire,  affirms,  that  they  originally,  in  the 
pure  period  of  their  religious  creed,  worshipped 
only  one  supreme  God,  a  spirit,  and  had  no 
images  in  their  temples,  nor  figures  of  any  kind 
to  excite  devotion,  nor  idol  to  be  seen  in  all  their 
empire  in  early  times;  but  in  their  places  of 
worship  they  had  the  following  inscription,  m 
letters  of  gold,  in  their  own  language,  the  sanc- 
tuary OF  the  SPIRITUAL  GUARDIAN  OF  THE  CITY. 

And  their  pure  worship  of  the  Divine  Being, 
whom  they  called  Xangti,  or  Tyen,  continued 
uncorrupted  till  the  days  of  Confucius. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Confucius,  the  roost 
divine  philosopher  of  the  Pagan  world,  should, 
after  all,  have  been  the  innocent  occasion  of 
leading  the  Chinese  into  idolatry.  At  his  death, 
he  uttered  the  following  prediction,  as  if  moved 
by  inspiration,  Si  Fam  Yeu  Xim  Gin — "  In 
the  west,  the  Holy  One  will  appear.'^     His  dis- 
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ciples  concluded  that  he  intended  the  god  Bhood 
of  India,  and  instantly  introduced  the  worship 
of  that  deity,  with  all  the  other  idols  and  idola- 
trous  worship  of  the  Hindoos;  and  from  that 
time  the  Chinese  became  idolaters.  Yet  still  it 
would  appear,  that  originally  they  believed  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  even  held  the  doc- 
trine of  mediation,  or  the  necessity  of  pacifying 
the  Divine  Being  by  human  sacrifice  of  royal 
descent,  as  the  following  quotation  will  abun* 
dantly  shew. — **  A  most  amiable  and  virtuous 
monarch,  Ching  Tang,  the  founder  of  the  second 
imperial  dynasty  of  China,  bearing  the  denomina-* 
tion  Xang,  was  called  upon  by  the  public  voice, 
at  a  period  of  national  distress,  to  be  the  propiti- 
atory sacrifice  of  offended  Heaven.  An  univer- 
sal barrenness,  arising  from  continued  drought, 
having,  for  seven  years  together,  desolated  the 
kingdom,  and  thinned  the  inhabitants,  Ching 
Tang  was  told  by  the  priests,  who  interpreted 
the  will  of  Heaven,  that  its  vengeance  could  only 
be  appeased  by  a  human  sacrifice;  and  he  rea- 
dily became  the  devoted  victim  of  that  venge- 
ance. The  aged  king,*'  says  Martinius,  "  having 
laid  by  his  imperial  robes,  cut  off  the  venerable 
grey  hairs  of  his  head,  shaved  his  beard,  paired 
bis  nails,  and  subjected  himself  to  other  prepara- 
tory ceremonies,  esteemed  indignities  in  China, 
barefooted,  covered  with  ashes,  and,  in  the  po^ 
ture  of  a  condemned  criminal,  approached  the 
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altar  of  sacrificey  wbere»  with  suppliant  bands,  he^ 
untreated  Heaven  to  launch  the  thunderbolt  o£ 
its  wrath^  and  accept  the  life  of  the  monarch,  a3 
an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  The 
Chinese  histories  add,  that,  after  he  had  finished 
Jbis  prayer,  and  for  some  time  devoutly  waited 
the  awfut  stroket  which  was  to  crush  the  sove- 
reign, and  save  the  nation,  (a  stroke  which  Hea- 
ven, in  remembrance  of  his  piety  and  resignation, 
£prbore  to  inflict,)  the  sky  became  suddenly  blade 
with  cloudy  and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
00  that  the  sterile  earth  shortly  resumed  its  wottt^ 
ed  fertility,  and  unbounded  plenty  reigned  over 
the  whole  empire/'-^The  Chinese  annals  record 
this  fact  to  have  happened  in  the  eighteenth  cen^* 
tury  before  the  Christian  o^ra,  and  the  same  cen* 
tury  in  which  Usher,  and  other  able  chroado* 
gists,  place  the  seven  years  famine  of  Egypt. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  Chinese  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of 
a  Mediator,  from  Noah,  who  originally  founded 
tlieir  empire,  as  their  own  records  will  prove,  at 
whatever  time  we  become  fully  acquainted  with 
them.  The  Cliinese,  like  other  Pagan  nations, 
are  divided  into  two  sects:  the  one  who  hold 

* 

Dearest  to  their  original  creed,  and  the  other  who 
have  become  quite  gross.  The  purer  sect  still 
retains  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  worships 
a  triform  idol,  as  recorded  by  a  missionary,  after 
ffiany  years  residence  among  theoK-^*'  This  same 
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«i9ct  (of  Fm)  faa9  ftm)th^  idol  they  call  San  Pao^ 
It  ooosiBts  of  tbreot  eqpial  in  all  respects.  Tkii^ 
which  km  been  refpresented  (by  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tiiolics)  an  #D  iaajaga  of  the  most  Messed  Trinityt 
i$  exactly  che  same  with  that  which  the  Chinese 
worsh^ ;  aad  4he  misaioiiary  says,  it  is  exactly 
like  that  wfaidh  ig  on  tbe  high  altar  of  the  Traiu 
tarians  at  Madrid.  If  any  Chinese  whatsoever 
saw  it»  be  would  say^  tbe  San  Fao  of  bis  country 
was  worshipped  in  tbesp  parts/'— And  to  this  may 
be  referred  the  Chinese  dragon,  (oNnpounded  of 
n  ^d,  a  wild  beast,  and  a  serpent,)  to  which  the 
emperor  and  his  mandarins  pay  a  deep  worship, 
by  prostratkpg  thems^ves  to  it  ofteo,  with  their 
faces  quite  to  the  ground,  and  buraing  inc^ise 
md  other  rich  perfumes  upon  Hs  aUar.*— Coo^ 
Geroing  the  sect  of  the  Chinese  who  have  pre* 
served  the  doctrine  by  tradition,  nearest  to  purity^ 
we  add  the  following  quotation :.  *^  The  first  and 
most  ancient  of  these  $^ct$  is  called  the  sect  iff 
immortals^  and  tl>e  founder  of  jt  was  I^o-Kiun. 
who  flourished  before  Confucius,  about  the  year 
GOO  preceding  the  Christian  aera*  They  are  caU 
led  immQrtalSy  say  those  writers  who  treat  of  the 
subject,  from  a  certain  liquor  which  Lao-Ktua 
invented,  and  wbidi  he  s^med  wouldt  if  drank» 
make  men  immortal,  it  was  the  leading /eature 
in  Lao-Kiun's  system  of  philosophical  theology, 
and  a  sentence  which  he  continually  repeated  ai 
tb^  foundation  of  all  true  wisdom,  that  Tao,  iha 
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eternal  reason^  produced  Onb;  One  produced 
Two  J  2\vo  produced  Tueee  ;  and  Three  pro- 
duced all  tilings ;  a  most  singular  axiom  for  a 
heathen  philosopher;  and  as  Le  Compte,  from 
whose  Memoirs  of  China  the  above  sentence  is 
copied  verhatim^  observes  relative  to  it>  a  very 
evident  proof  that  he  must  have  had  some  ob* 
scure  notions  of  a  Trinity. 

'<  Among  the  ancient  Chinese  characters  which 
have  been  preserved,  we  find  the  following.  At 
like  the  Greek  delta.  According  to  the  Chinese 
Dictionary  Kang-hi,  this  character  signifies  union. 
According  to  Choue-oun  a  celebrated  work,  A  is 
three  united  in  one.  The  Lieou  chou  tsing  hoen, 
which  is  a  rational  and  learned  explanation  of 
ancient  characters,  says, — <  A  signifies  intimate 
union,  harmony,  the  chief  good  of  man,  of  the 
heaven,  and  of  the  earth :  it  is  the  union  of  three.' 
The  book  See-ki  says, — *  Formerly  the  emperor 
made  a  solemn  sacrifice  every  three  years  to  the 
Spirit,  Trinity  in  Unity.** — ehin  san  F.  The  word 
TaOf  in  ordinary  discourse,  signifies  rule,  Urm^ 
tcisdom^  truths  way,  ward.  In  the  text  of  Lao 
Tsct  it  signifies  the  Divinity.  <  Tao  (says  he) 
is  an  abyss  of  perfection  which  comprehends  ail 
beings.  The  Tao  which  can  be  described^  is  not 
the  eternal  Tao.  The  Tao  is  its  own  rule  and 
model.  The  Tao  preserves  the  heavens,  and 
sustains  the  earth.  It  is  so  elevated  that  none 
can  reach  it ;  so  deep  that  none  can  iatbom  it ; 
^o  immense  that  it  contains  the  universe;  and 
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notwithstanding  it  is  complete  in  the  smallest 
things/ 

**  He  who  is  as  invisible,  yet  cannot  be  seen» 
i»  denominated  Ueau  ;  he  who  can  be  heard,  and 
yet  speaks  not  to  the  ears,  hi;   he  who  is  as 
tangible,  yet  cannot  be  felt,  is  named  onci.    In 
vain  do  you  consult  your  senses  concerning  these 
three  ;  your  reason  alone  can  discourse  of  them* 
and  it  will  tell  you  that  they  are  but  one :  above, 
there  is  no  light;  below,  there  is  no  darkness^ 
He  is  eternal.    There  is  no  name  which  can  de-^ 
signate  him.     He  bears  no  similitude  to  any  crem- 
ated thing.     He  is  an  image  without,/orm,  and  a 
Jbrm  without  matter.     His  light  is  encompassed 
with  darkness.     If  you  look  upwards,  you  cannot 
see  his  commencement :   if  you  follow  him,  you 
cannot  discover  his  end.    What  the  Tao  has  al- 
ways been,  such  he  continues  to  be;  for  he  is 
eternal,  and  the  commencement  of  wisdom. 

**  One  of  the  missionaries  at  Peking,  who  wrote 
the  letters  from  which  I  have  made  the  above 
extracts,  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  was  known  among  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese, and  that  the  character  A  was  its  symbol. — 
Lettre  sur  les  Cliaracters  ChinoiSy  4to.  Bruxelles, 
1778."— f  5<?<?  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Bible  J 

The  inference  from  the  whole  foregoing  part 
of  this  Proposition,  is  fair  and  decisive,*— that  the 
Chinese  have  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
either  more  or  less  purely,  from  the  very  first 
commencement  of  their  empire. 
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PROPOSITION   XXXII. 

FmOVUFO   THE   POCTEINB  FBOM   TJIADRiOM;   Ui 

£G¥PT. 


Having  traced  the  doctriM  of  the  Trinity 
from  tradition  iQ  Chaldea,  Per^jot  and  Scythia*  it 
lyas  not  necessary  to  treat  of  it  in  Syria,  Pbceni* 
<;ia>  and  Palestine ;  for  the  same  theological  te* 
pets  with  respect  to  a  triad  of  persons  in  the 
Divine  J^^nce,  prevailed . over  sdl  the  countriea 
and  kii^doms  of  Asia,  with  shades  of  variatioa 
introduced  by  time.  And  as  history  rec<n:ds  that 
the  PhcEnician  Taut  migrated  into  £gyptt  and 
introduced  his  religious  tenets  there,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  little  difference 

• 

between  the  Phoenician  and  the  Egyptian  sy^ 
tems,  because  both  countries  were  originally  peOf- 
pled  by  two  sons  of  Ham.  The  theology  of  the 
Egyptians  was  at  one  time  so  awfully  sublime^ 
that  their  priests  and  philosopliers  concealed  froo^ 
the  vulgar  such  doctrines  as  tl^ey  tliooght  should 
not  be  communicated  to  them,  under  Uie  veil  of 
hieroglyphics,  and  wrapped  them  up  closely  in 
the  shades  of  allegory.  Now,  the  chief  of  these 
secret  tenets  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
This  they  at  first  symbolized  in  their  hierogiy* 
phics  by  a  circle  representing  the  Divine  EssencCt 
and  by  a  triangle  representing  the  divine  persons. 
The  greatest  personage  of  their  triad  they  called 
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^1  Cher  Osiris^  which  sonifies  btlper  or  helpings 
most  gracious,  kind,  and  beoeficeat  helper.  Ha 
was  considered  the  Father  of  all,  the  primordial 
source  £roni  which  tlie  other  two  emanated* — 
The  inhabitants  of  Thebais  held  the  purest  views 
of  the  doctrine  in  the  earliest  titnes^  and  worship* 
ped  one  pure  spirit,  whom  they  cabled  CN£pa 
(^3)  Xiingf  that  is,  shelter,  safety,  protection.---* 
!EIow  significant !  They  represented  Cnepb  by  th<» 
figure  of  a  aerpent,  and  added  to  his  body  a 
hawk's  hefad,  emblematical  of  eternity  and  omni- 
science, and  venerated  this  image  with  the  most 
profound  adoration.  They  used  to  a^  of  him, 
if  he  open  his  eyes,  be  fills  the  universe  with 
light  in  bis  first-born  region :  if  he  wink,  it  is 
darkness. 

They  also  affirmed  that  the  winged  Cneph  pro^ 
duced  the  god  Phtha  ('Vifi)^  the  persuader,  the 
allurer,  the  captivator>  And  thus  (p^)  Osiris, 
(rj»)  Cneph,  and  (Hns)  Phtha,  composed  the 
true  Egyptian  triad  of  deity.  The  name  Osins 
was  afterwards  applied  to  the  sun,  Cneph  to 
the  WIND,  the  "Yvxyi  kocfjuff  the  soul  of  the  world 
animating  and  ])ervading  the  whole :  and  Phtha 
was  applied  to  the  fire  which  issued  firom  the 
solar  orb  through  the  wind  (or  atmosphere.)-*** 
These  names  and  qualities  ascribed  by  the  Egyp-* 
tians  to  their  triad,  and  the  other  names  and 
qualities  which  they  ascribed  to  their  triune  ob« 
ject  of  worshipf  clearly  prove  to  the  reflecting 
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enquirer^  that  the  Egyptian  triad  was  in  reality 
nothing  but  the  Hindoo  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu^ 
and  Siva,  under  different  names*      ^ 

Farther ;  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian theology  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical*  The  first  was  secret^ 
and  revealed  to  the  initiated  only:  the  second 
was  made  known  to  the  vulgar,  as  better  suiting 
their  capacity.  The  second  or  vulgar  triad,  was 
(yf)  Oser^  Osiris^  considered  as  the  sunj  (B^^) 
/sA,  Isis^  the  fire ;  pw)  Or^  OruSt  the  light. 

In  Thebais  the  primitive  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity was  kept  longer  pure  than  in  other  parts  of 
Egypt.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  both  in  the 
pure  and  in  the  adulterated  view  of  the  doctrine^ 
sometimes  the  worsiiippers  ascribed  all  perfec-* 
tion  to  one  person  of  their  triune  deity,  and 
sometimes  to  another.  Thus,  for  example,  Cneph 
or  Isis  is  oflen  represented  with  the  whole  attri- 
butes of  divinity,  without  the  least  regard  to 
Osiris  or  Phtha.  At  other  times,  the  same  is 
done  with  Osiris ;  and  at  other  times  with  Phtha 
or  Orus.  And  the  second  Hermes  Trismegist 
writes  thus  concerning  the  triad :  "  Una  sola  lux 
fiiit  intellectualis,  ante  lucem  intellectualem,  et 
fiiit  semper  mens  mentis  lucida ;  et  nihil  aliud  fuit 
hujus  unio,  quam  spiritus  omnia  connectens.*'— 
«  There  hath  ever  been  one  great  intellectual 
light,  which  hath  always  illuminated  the  ndnd; 
and  tlieir  union  is  nothing  else  but  the  sphrif. 
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^hich  is  the  bond  of  all  things/ — Upon  the 
>vhole,  the  first  symbolic  representation  of  the  E- 
gyptian  triad,  when  fairly  considered,  is  far  more 
significant  and  expressive  than  at  first  sight  one 
would  think.  Osiris  is  symbolized  by  a  globe, 
-•—the  most  perfect  figure.  Cneph,  by  a  serpent, 
significant  of  eternity  and  wisdom ;  and  Phtha, 
by  wings,  significant  of  spiritual  influence. 

Taking  all  these  facts  and  circumstances  into 
consideration,  and,  moreover,  adding  the  sojourn-* 
ing  of  Joseph  and  the  other  descendants  of  Jacob 
80  long  in  Egypt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Egyptians  were  instructed  in  the  sublime  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  both  by  tradition,  which  wc 
have  already  traced,  and  by  immediate  oral  infor- 
mation by  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  who 
had  the  knowledge  of  this  most  important  doc- 
trine, and  who  sojourned  so  long  in  that  strange 
land.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  both  logical 
apd  conclusive,  that  the  Egyptians  had  the  know- 
ledge of  this  doctrine  from  a  very  early  period 
after  the  floods  and  retained  it  all  along  more  or 
less  pure. 
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PROPOSITION  XXXUI. 

PIlOVlNO  THE  POCTRINE  FROM  TRADITION,  AMO»G 

TBTE  OR!££lS^& 

In  tracing- the  doctrine  of  tfhe  Trittity  by  tii- 
dition  in  Greece,  w^  must  attend  to  Orpheus, 
the  great  founder  of  the  Grecian  mythology. — 
Who  he  was,  lies  tmder  a  veil  of  darkness,  vH^ich 
no  human  eflbrts  can  either  penetrate  or  remove. 
And  it  is  most  Kkdy  there  were  more  of  th^ 
same  name  than  one,  who  had  shone  cdnspicu* 
ously  in  mythological  studies,  during  succeeding 
generatiottsi  among  the  Greeks.  Therefore,  the 
only  rational  way  of  accotmting  for  Orphetrs,  il 
that  of  the  principle  of  the  Af  etempsychosisi  ac-- 
cording  to  which  the  Ancients  supposed,  that  the 
soul  of  the  first  person  who"  was  eminent  for  any 
pursuit  whatever,  had  entered  into,  and  inspired 
all  others,  famous  for  the  samd  turn  of  mind. 
Thus  we  have  accounted  for  the  many  Zoroas- 
ters,  and  for  the  difterent  Hermes'  of  the  Sgyp-" 
tians ;  and  thus  we  may  account  for  the  succes- 
sion of  persons  of  the  name  of  Orpheus.  But 
whoever  the  first  Grecian  Orpheus  was,  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  he  derived  his  religious 
knowledge  both  from  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  brought  the  secret  stores  of  their  reli- 
gious systems  along  with  him  into  Greece.    His 


grand  prioc^k  of  both  the  Tridmegiitie  afid  Or^ 
phic  religioa  te  thm  recorded  by  Proclus : 

**  Jove  is  the  head  atid  middle  of  all  things :  all 
diings  urere  made  out  of  Jove.*^— And  this  is  per- 
kily consistent  with  the  Indtan  dodfthe  upon 
the  same  knportant  topic. 

The  great  difference  between  the  Brahminicbl 
system  of  theology  and  that  of  the  Grecian  phi« 
losophers,  consists  in  this,«^that  the  former  were 
too  mudi  indined  to  spiritualize,  the  latter  to 
niaterialite,  every  thing :  with  the  former,  all  is 
Atma,  ^n J;  and  MaiA,  iSusion  ;  in  the  mind  of 
the  latter,^  the  mostp&rt^  sensible  objects  pre* 
dominate,  and  the  universal  pfacenomena  were 
resolved  into  matter  and  motion.  By  Timotheus, 
Suidas,  Gedrenust  and  £usebius,  the  whole  my* 
thological  doctrines  of  Orpheus  have  been  pre* 
served;  and,  according  to  Cedrenus,  Orpheus 
bdteved  and  taught  the  unity  of  Ood.    ArffAiovp^ 

autov  rvf  <xt9s^9  ^  the  Creator  of  all  things,  even  of 
aether  itself,  and  of  all  tilings  below  that  est\ier.*^ 
And  this  account  goes  farther,  and  states  that 
this  supreme  Anpoi»fy(^  is  called  *fir,  BOTAH, 
ZflN,  lighti  covnseU  and  J^.  And  Suidas,  con- 
firming or  supporting  the  whole  of  this,  adds, 

T-ttrra  rot  rptoc   oyofLcncx  fitav  ^oc^jliv  a'xsfpriVxte^  these 

ifttee  names  express  only  one  and  the  same  power* 
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—-And  Timotheus  concludes  big  accountf  by 
affirming  that  Orpheiis,  in  his  book,  dediured, 

hat  T^iuiv  OLXjTOtJV  ovofMLTciov  fjuag  960TyiT^  rot  Travja  syeysrof 

yjxt  avT'^  sort  ra  'Truvroti^^that  all  things  Were  made 
hy  oK£  GooBEAD,,  in  three  names,  and  that  this 
God  is  Aix  THiHGs. — ^Now,  the  three  distinctions 
of  light,  counsel,  and  li/e,  evidently  refer  to  a  triad 
in  the  Divine  Essen ce,^  according  to  the  know- 
ledge of  these  Christian  philosophers.  But  let 
us  hear  the  same  doctrine  coming  through  the 
medium  of  a  heathen  philosopher.  Proclus,  upon 
the  Timsus  of  Plato,  presents  us,  among  others^ 
with  the  following  verses,  as  the  genuine  produc- 
tion of  Orpheus,,  which  are  as  express  upon  the 
unity,  as  anpther  passage  is  upon  the  trinity,  or 
a  tri^d  of  hypostases  in  that  unity. 

'Ev  x^t;^,  'c/^  iai[jLa}v  yc-viTOf  jJi'Syag  oc^J^  ^ocTTOcnun* 

Jupiter  is  the  king  ;  Jupiter  Iiimsejfis  the  original 
source  of  all  tilings :  there  is  one  power,  one  God, 
and  one  great  ruler  over  all. 

The  other  pas^e  is  from  the  same  author, 
who,  in  the  course  of  bis  commentary  upon  the 
Timssus,  having  noticed  the  divine  triad  of  Ame- 
lius,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  cotemporary  with 
Plotinus,  as^  consisting  of  a  threefold  Demiurgus 
and  Opifex  of  the  world,  or,  to  use  his  own  words, 

that  is,  three  minds,,  three  kings,  him  that  is,  him 
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that  hath,  and  him  that  beholds  ;  most  remarkable 
expressions,  sttitly,  tojfiitt  fh>m  d^epjsii  of  a  hea- 
tlien  writer.  Immediately  after,  in  terms  as  re« 
markable,  he  8ubjoins,-^Toi>T6u^  w^  r^ng  vug  koci  hr 

xat  «^  9raf  O^h  t^  ifrANHTA,  ^i  QTPANOisi,  xxi 

KPONONf  Kcu  V  fMthd^a  iru^  oeoloa  A>?p«py^  'p  ^rr,g 

£s-/v. — (  Amelius.) — Therefore^  supposes  these  tliree 
mindsy  tmd  these  Aree  Demiurgic  prinapks  ta  be 
the  same,  both  "with  Pldto's  Area  kings^  and  Or^ 
pheus*^  Vtimigf  of  (pt^)  PaiiNn,  fW)  Ufti^NUS, 
<mrf  (pf )  CuRONCs ;  but  U  is  Bhambs  mho  is  by 
him  supposed  to  be  prindpaify  the  Demiurgms^r^ 
And  Cudwortb,  speaking-of  an 'unpublished-  ti*e'a- 
tise  of  Dbmaiiua»  entitled  9rs^i  otj^jita)!^  says/^Hbhat 
philoso{^eri  giving  .ajki  aecottnt  of  the  Orphic 
pfailoBophy,  among'  other  tiuogs  infijMnaois  us^  Jihat 
Orpheus  introduced  r^fjL$f(paf  6io¥f  ^  tr^rmdeitl^ 
All  these  views  of  Orpheus  are  as  ;direct  toward 
the  truth  as  could  be  expected  &em  knowledge 
handed  down  by  tradition.  It  will  readily  eceur 
to  every  .reader,  that  there' was  a  very  grbait  dis- 
tinction between  the. truly  philosophic* and. :the 
popular:  views  of  this  grand  doctrine^  knowft  by 
tradition  in  Qreece  id  eaaly  times.       .    .  • 
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PROPOSITION  XXXIV. 

PROVING  THE  DOCTRINE  FROM  THE  SENTIMENTS 
AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  GREEK  PHILOSOPHERS 
WHO  HAD  VISITED  CHALDEA,  PERSIA,  INDIA,  AND 
EGYPT,  AND  WHO  TAUGHT  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THft 
TRINITY  AFTER  THEIR  RETURN  TO  GREECE. 

AvTBR  the  nuflMfoua  piooft  in  the  preceding 
pages  fnoiB  phikMophers^  l^gUletors,  aed  priest8» 
the  most  emieest  m  the  Pegen  world;  ffreofe 
which  4leeMBsbrate  thet  these  tesdieis  of  reli- 
gte«s  tenets  were  stitmgiy  tnpreftaed  with  nottens 
ef  the  impotftept  doetrkie  of  the  Tsimiy^  simileff 
theilgh  greatly  darkened,  to  those,  taught  hy  4h 
Tine  iitsparation }  we  shaiiy  perhaps,  be  euosed 
fl«m  fw^ing  these  pdges^  «ritb  an  ininite  mun- 
ber  of  other  pro<^s  that  might  be  selected  fion 
the  works  of  Pythagoras^  Pkrto,  Bvaienkies,  mad 
odiers.  And  we  may  be  permitted  toassertf  that 
it  was  fixNn  the  fountains  <^  India,  Chatdea,.  Bsr« 
sis,  and  Egypt,  that  tlioee  Greeian  sages,  as  well 
by  the  channel  of  Orpheus,  as  by  their  own  per- 
spnal  travels  in  tbote  eountriesr  derived  tiiat  ooh 
pious  stream  of  thedo^ieal  knowledge  which  was 
afterwards,  both  by  themselves  and  their  disdples, 
so  widely  diffused  through  Greece  and  Italy.  It 
may,  with  truth,  be  affirmed,  that  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  all  the  celebrated  philosophers 
who  established  the  several  schools  of  Greece, 
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dittiiiguiibed  by  their  namefl^  who  had  not  re- 
skkdy  for  a  omstdenible  period*  tatbet  in  one  or 
other  of  the  countries  jnst  mentioned.  The  evi-'. 
deuce  of  thia  wiU»  perhaps^  be  setis&ctoiy. 

We  shall  coouaence  with  llie  travels  of  Pftha« 
gorast.  who  flouridied  in  the  sixth  century  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  According  to  the  acconnt 
of  his  disciple  Jamblichus,  the  first  voyage  of 
Fyihagocas  in  ponuit  of  knowledge,  after  the 
coalition  of  hii  academical  exercise  at  Samo^p 
was  to  Zidonp  bis  native  piaoe»  where  he  was 
early  initiated  into  all  the  mystericMi  rites  and 
soasnces  of  PfaeeniGia,  the  country  whence  the 
eUef  Taut  cnigmted  into  £gyptf  and  where  the 
profound  Samothraoian  i^gia^  and  the  Cabirio 
lites^  wese  first  instituted,  i'rom  fhesnieia  cnt 
philDsopbeC' travelled  into  Egypt,  and  (tore,  with 
—battd.  avidity  after  .sdenoef  as  wttt  as  witb 
tinexam{4ed  persevenspce,  eentkfcied  -under  the 
sevwest  fxissible  disdpUne,  purposely  imposed 
upoa  him  by  the  jealott  priests  of  that  cocmtry^ 
diiriag  i»o  tnstf  dvmi^  jF^or^  successively » to  ira- 
fatfae  the  stream  of  Imowledge.  at  Heliopolis»  at 
Memphis^  and  Diospi^  or  Thebes. 

Astonished  at  his  exeHSfriary  patience  and  ab« 
stinencey  the  hanghity  Egyptian  priesthood  fe« 
laxed  from  their  estaUisbed  rule  of  never  divulg* 
ing  the  arcamr  of  their  theology  to  a  stranger ; 
for»  according  to  another  writer  of  his  life»  Dio- 
genes I^^rtivsy  be  was  admitted  into  the  inaaost 
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odjftB  of  their  tequples^  and  there  was  taiiglit 
those,  stupendous  truths  of  tfaei^.  mystic  philoeo- 
phx  whibh.vere  never  before  revealed  to  any 
foreigner.    He  is  said  even  to  have  submitted  U> 
citttifQcifliolip .  that  he  mi^t.owfe  rigidly  con- 
form to  their  dogmas^  and  leave  no  point  of  their 
most  recondite  sciences  unexplored.    It  was  du- 
ring this  Jong  residence  and  sechisson  aniidst  the 
priests  ol'  Jbebais,  that  he  arose. to  that  high 
proficiency  in  geometrical  and  astronomical  kqam* 
leAge^  to  which,  no  Greek  before  him  had  ever 
feached»iand  few  since  have  attained* 
•    Butf.all '.this,  aggregate  .of  Egyptian  wisdom 
coiild;O0tslktiary'the  mind  of  Fytha|p>ras,  whose 
ardour 'for.  lacibnce  ;ieems  to  have  .increased  with 
the  diacouragenftents  thrown  in  the  wagr.of  his 
€l>taiQing.itk»...Uq.l\ad  heard. of  tibe  Chaldean 
aDd.Pecsitia.Magi»  and  the  renawnediBrafchmanes 
of:  indlaiiiaiMi :  hiei : was  impatieot :  tq  mipiore  the 
haUofiad  Q^vesifif.t^c^fQrm(en;and.th6cqn9BcnKted 
;;roires.  ofitHe  lUtter#;.  jS¥hile.he  Mas.  JOKditating 
this  ide|i^btfui  e»ursioi^  £amhyse0.coaameabed 
his  ce^>rtted  nxpedition^.agaust.Egyptt  which 
terminated  in  the  plunder.  >of  its  treasure^,  the 
slaughter  of  itSjpniests,  and.  the  biuwiig  of  its 
temples.    Durit)g.:tli|e  remainidec.of  hss  abode  in 
Egypti.  be.  had  th«  .mortification  to  bb  a  spectator 
Qf  all  ithose.  mimele^ft  indignities! xvhicb  his  patrons 
aod.iQstructors  underweQl!» .  Iromi  that  subverter 
of  idogdoms,  and  enemy  i>f  sciecfce*    Pythagoras 
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liiinself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  with  other 
captives  to  Babylon.  The  Chaldean  Magi,  how- 
ever, at  that  metropolis,  received  with  transport 
the  wandering  son  of  science;  All  the  sublime  ar^ 
eana  inculcated  in  the  ancient'Chaldaic  oracles,  at>- 
tributed  to  the  elder  Zoroaster,  were  now  laid  open 
to  his  view.  He  renewed,  with  intense  ardouf, 
those  astronomical  researches  in  which  the  Baby- 
lonians so  eminently  excelled ;  and  learned  from 
them  new  ideas  relative  to  the  motions,  power,  pro^ 
perty»  and  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
well  as  their  situations  in  the  heavens,  and  the  vast 
periods  they  took  to  complete  their  revolutions. 

Babylon  must  have  been,  at  tiiat  particular 
period,  the  proudest  and  most  honourable  capital 
upon  earth ;  since  it  is  evident,  from  Dn  Hyde, 
that  both  the  prbphet  Ezekiel,  and  the  second 
Zoroaster,  the  friend  of  Hystaspes,  whom  Por- 
phyry calls  Zaratus,  (a  name  exceedingly  similar 
to  the  Oriental  appellation  of  Zeratusht,)  resided 
there  at  the  same  time^  The  former,  attached  to 
the  man  who  had  submitted  in  Egypt  to  one  fun- 
damental rite  prescribed  by  the  Jewish  churchy 
instructed  him  in  the  awful  principles  of  the  He- 
brew rdigion :  the  latter  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  two  predominant  prin- 
ciples in  nature,  of  good  and  evil^  and  unfolded 
to  his  astonished  view  all  the  stupendous  myste- 
ries of  Mithra.  Twelve  years,  according  ta  Poi> 
phry,  wfere  spent  by  Pythagoras  in  this  reQOWoe4 
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capital ;  fiom  which,  when  he  had  regained  hifi 
liberty,  determined  to  complete  bis  treasure  mf 
Asiatic  literature^  he  sought  the  distant  bat  cele* 
brated  graves  of  the  Brachmans  of  India.  Among 
that  secluded  and  speculative  race,  he  probably 
canted  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  atfaiD-> 
able  in  that  age,  those  astronomical  investigationa 
to  which  he  was  so  deeply  devoted :  by  them  he 
was  probably  instructed  in  the  true  system  of  the 
\iniverse,  which,  to  this  day,  Is  distinguished  by 
his  name.  Among  them  he  greatly  enlarged  the 
Kmits  of  his  metaphysical  knowledge;  and  from 
them  he  carried  away  -the  glOrtouA  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul»  which  he  first  divul- 
ged in  Greece,  and  the  fanciful  doctrine  of  the 
Metempsychosis. 

It  wiH  scarcely  be  contested  that  Pythagoras 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  were 
so  deeply  involved  in  symbols  and  hieroglyphics, 
that  symbolical  and  enigmatical  way  of  instruct- 
ing his  disciples  as  to  ethical  and  thedogtcal  sub- 
jects, which  he  so  unrversally  adopted.  Nearly 
all  bis  most  famous  symbols  have  their  origin, 
not  in  Grecian,  but  in  Oriental  ideas  and  man* 
ners.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  bis  vene^ 
ration  for  sacred  mystic  numbers;  for  the  ten 
numerical  characters  of  arithmetic  were  well 
known  in  India  before  they  were  known  at  all 
by  Urn  Arabsi  It  was  in  India  that  I^bagoraa 
became  such  a  master  of  mathematical  know* 
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lidge*  The  tenet  also  held  by  him,  bf  Soerates 
dud  FUto»  relative  to  the  agency  of  a  good  or  aa 
e«^il  deasoB  atteiidtog  every  individual^  he  derived 
from  the  ChaUaic  Tbeargy. 

Thia  aadeat  sage  styled  the  squrenie  Deity 
T^  '&f9  the  Unitt,  and  iAmtg^  Ihc  Monad;   a 
term  by  which  Pytfaagoras  doabtless  intended  to 
express  his  conoeptioDs  of  tlie  sin^Ukitjf  as  weH 
as  purily  of  the  lUvioe  naturei      He  likewise 
named  the  Most  H^,  r^  ufyuiw^  the  cMtfgood. 
From  this  eternal  Mooad^  however,  from  'this 
primeval  UNrrY,  acoonUng  to  Pythagoras  and  all 
his  diaci|des,  ihen  9/r0fig  an  infinite  Dualitt. 
Considering  these  expressions  in  thdr  plain  and 
native  import,  they  convey  to  us  the  idee  that 
Pythagoras  believed  the  doctrme  of  the  Trinityt 
aeoordiog  to  the  instruetions  he  had  neoeived 
eonoeming  that  doctrine,  .either  ficom  the  prophet 
Exekiel,  or  from  the  priests  of  those  nations 
where  he  resided  to  attain  knowiedgeu    Besidest 
Dr.  Cudwortfa  ia&rms  us,  that  Pythj^ras  &1* 
lowed  the  principles  of  the  OrpUc  theology, 
i^ose  Trinity,  we  have  aeoi,  was  <^r,  Bvkii^  Imi  ; 
or  laoBT^  CouNSKL^  sod  Lme.    It  cannot  rea«i 
sonably  be  doubted  that  he  adopted  this  among 
the  odier  doctrines  of  Orpbeos*    Therefore  he 
both  believed  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  according  to  the  knowledge  he  had  of  it. 

Parmenides  was  a  disdple  of  Pythagoras.    He 
was  born  in  Elea,  a  city  of  Magna  Graecia*    The 
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city  gavt  i<s  name  to  tbe  Eleaittc  sect  to  whiofc 
he  bdongod.  He  flooriahed  in  the  89th  Olym* 
piad»  Neithei;  he  nor  his  doctrines  are  much 
known.  Tbey  were  written  in  VefBe>  and  pre- 
served by  Ptato*  who  studied  the  writings  of  this 
philosophel-.  But  it  is  to  SiDsplictos  and  Plotinus 
that  posterity  is  inddited  for  the  best  explanation 
of  tile  precqits  of  his  philosi^hy ;  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  die  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  though  ob- 
scure, are  yet  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  Of 
his  philosophical  theology,  tile  gneat  and  funda* 
mental  maxim  was,  tiiat  the  Deity  is  *£v  x^m  ^iroXXtt, 
or,  OMS  and  many  ;  whic)i  words,  if  tbey  do  not 
allude  to  the  DMrnr  of  tiie  Divine  Essence,  ^and 
the  pbitaUijf  of  persons  in  tiiat  Essence,  it  is  diffi-* 
cult  to  ascertain  what  they  mean.  Simplidus, 
who  preserved  the  doctrine  of  this  philosopher, 
us  quoted  by  Cudworth,  informs  us,  that  Panne* 
nides  wrote,  not  concerning  a  physical  element, 
but  concerning  the  true  Ens ;  and  the  true  Ens 
was  no  other  than  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews. 
And  Plotinus,  connnenting  on  Plato's  Parmeni* 
des,  represents  him  as  acknowledging  tbhss  di^ 
vine  unities  subordinate :  ro^  Tr^curvy  W  ro  jw^mtm^  *&9 
xcci  istrrs^  'cy  TroKKuf  Ksyeap  luu  r^trrov,  \v  tun  Tro^^a  2 

thejfo'st  unity  toeing  that  which  is  mostproperfy  md 
perfecthf  one  ;  the  second^  that  which  is  called  bg 
him  one-many  ;  and  the  thitdf  thai  which  is.hy  him 
expressed  one  and  many.    Plotinus  then  adds, 

x«/  avj^/pcuv^  ^Hr&^  xa/  cet/T%*  $91  rats ,  r^(^i¥  /    "  SO 
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tlMt  he  b^alf  ala0  CPv^enidet)  agreed  m  the : 
acknowledgment  ef  a-  triiid  of  archichal  hypos* 
Uses." 

Plato  was  born  at  Athens  in  the  88th  Olym*  - 
{Madt  or  aboi|t  4S0  years  before  Christ.  Socrates 
Dras  his  etaly  tutor  in  pbitos<^liyji  After  the 
death  of  Socratesr  he  made  hioiself  master  of  the 
Fythagprean  philpspphy  in  Italy*  where  he  con* 
furred  with  £urytus»  Philolaus,  and  Archytas.~> 
These  were,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  followers 
of  FythagwaSi  whose  doctrine  wap  theo^  become 
&n)ous  in  Greece  $  ,ai|d  frqm  these  the  Pytba;-' 
goreans  have  affirmed  that  he  had  all  his  natural, 
philosophy*  .lie  dived  into  the  most  profound 
and.mysterioiis  secrets  of  the  Pythagorean  doc*, 
tnoes*  After  this  he  travelled  into  Egypt*  to. 
9tudy  matheinatips,  and  the  theplogical  specula- 
tioos  of  the  iSgyptian  priests^  He  pursued  the 
studies  of  geometry  and  astronomy  with  enthu* 
siastic  ardoun  For  after  all  he  had  learned  in 
Greece*  he  found  himself  no  moiia  than  a  discif^^ 
of  the  priests  of  Thebais.  From  them  be  also 
learned  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  And  faia 
doctrines  shew  that  he  carefully  studied  the.  writ- 
ings of  Hermeq  Triymegist.  It  WQu}d  also  appear 
that  he  had  attentively  perused  the  writings  of 
Moses ;  and  most  likely  in  the  Hebrew  language ; 
for  he  must  have  understood  the  Egyptian  laa. 
guage ;  and  it  -b^ing  only  a  dialect  ^  the  He* 
brew*  there  is  no  improbability  that  he  had  read 
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the  writiogs  of  Moms  in  their  origitud  dmteeC» 
And  beakles  diit,  such  a  multitttde  of  Jews  flodc* 
ed  to  Egypt  a  little  befoie  and  about  the  time  he 
was  there>  that  he  coold  easily  have  learned  the 
Hebrew  language  fhxn  tfaera*  And  so  certsifi 
was  Numenius^  a  Pftfaagorean  philosopher  of  the 
second  century,  that  when  he  read  PlatOi  aceofd- 
ing  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  he  exclaimed^  n 

ydt^  BS'i  n^^otra/yp  if  MooTBg  ^iXiHoart  **  What  is  PlatOi 

but  Moses  conversing  in  the  language  of  Athens?*' 
Nowt  t^t  Plato  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  Tri- 
nity, has  never  been  doubted  by  any  who  un- 
derstood his  wiitings. 

The  three  hypostases  that  formed  the  Trinity 
of  Flatof  are  tv  oe^^,  y^u^t  or  hxy^s  (j^  he  uses 
either  the  one  or  the  other  <^  these  words  to  t%* 
-press  the  second  hj^postasis  of  his  Trinity,)  and 
fvxv  nM-fj^n*  When  he  calls  the  firrt  hypostasis 
^d  vr^urr^  6^^f  and  *o  [i^/fT^  A^a;y,  and  uses  teniis 
which  mark  a  kind  of  subordination  in  his  Tri« 
nity,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  an  allusion 
so  plain  to  the  higher  taiAD  for  which  fire  con- 
tend. The  countries  through  which  he  travelledi 
and  the  people  from  whom  he  learned  this  pecn« 
liar  doctrine,  all  point  out  the  original  source 
from  whence  it  was  derived.  And  ftora  the  Fhcs 
nidan,  the  Egyptian,  and  other  Oriental  dialects^ 
intimately  connected  with  the  sacred  languager 
^to  derived  the  term  AOTX>S,  which  eiqpresses 
the  second  hypostasis  in  his  Trinity.    For  AO» 
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TOSf  M  iias  been  before  obierved,  is  the  HtenA 
tnoslifjon  of  the  Chddaic  Mtmra,  the  sacred 
appdlation  by  whi<;h  the  ancient  parapbfasto  in-* 
variably  understood  the  Messiah.    Now,  as  we 
iiave  already  pointed  out  Chaldea  as  the  mother 
country  of  the  human  racct  and  of  all  human 
knowledge  after  the  flood,  the  idea  of  the  term 
Xjoy^9  as  originally  expressing  the  second  hypos* 
tasis  in  the  Divine  Essence,  as  being  originally 
derived  from  that  country,  is  both  correct  and 
satisfactory,  and  shews  the  propriety  of  its  being 
used  by  the  Targumists,  by  the  apostle  John,  and 
by  IHato,  who  had  it  all  from  the  same  source, 
though  in  diArent  ways.    And  so  directly  did 
tiie  Flatonists  understand  the  Xo^i^,  as  taught 
by  their  master,  to  mean  the  second  hypostasis 
in  their  Trinity,  that  when  Ameliua  read  the  first 
verse  of  the  Gospel  by  J<rfin,  he  exclaimed  *<  By 
Jupiter,  this  barbarian  agrees  in  sentiment  with 
our  nato,  and,  like  him,  constitutes  the  AOFOS 
of  God  in  the  rank  of  a  first  prindple/'    Those 
who  wish  to  see  the  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning 
the  Trinity  at  full  length,  will  receive  great  satis-^ 
faction  by  consulting  Cud  worth  and  Dr.  Ogilvie 
on  the  subject.     Tliese.  writers  have  laboured 
with  great  ingenuity,  and  very  considerable  suc- 
cess, to  shew;  that  the  Trinity  of  Plato  corre* 
sponded  almost  in  every  respect  with  the  sacred 
Trinity  of  divine  revelation*    Perhaps  they  have 
both  been  somewhat  sanguine  in  their  efibrts,  by 
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Bat  puddtog  Iheir  eoqairies  a  liMle  ftrt%er-to  the 
source  from  which  PlaU>  [derived  his  kiMwledge 
of  the  doctrine  in  all  its  bearings.  Indeed,  until 
Maurice  published  his  Antiqittties  of  India,  which 
work  has  appeared  but  lately,  it  was  almost  im* 
possibte  to  do  ju3tice  to  the  subject :  But  t}iat 
author  has  traced  it  to  its  true  source  in  the  hea- 
then world,  and  shewn,  with  great  perspicuity, 
where  all  the  philosophers  of  Greece  derived 
their  knowledge  of  it ;  and  he  is  the  guide  we 
have  chosen  to  follow,  without  derogating  from 
Cudworth  or  Ogilvie* 

^  And  it  is  perfectly  evident  fronii  the  foregoing^ 
and  from  tthat  may^  be  farther  found  in  Plato^s 
own  writings,  and  frotnf  the  writings  of  those  who 
have  commented  upon  them,  that  he  held  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  in  his  theol<^cal  senti- 
ments, with  as  much  accuracy  as  could  be  ex* 
pected,  idl  things  considered* 

Another  of  the  most  express  aifd  clear  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  oft  this  subject,  was  Nutne- 
nius,  a  Pythagorean,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
4:entury,  and  who,  if/]^sebins  has  rightly  inter- 
preted his  sentiments,  wrote  directly  concerning 
a  triune  sovereign  Deity.  He  made  the  scfcond 
hypostasis  of  his  trinity  the  son  of  the  first ;  and, 
by  a  mistaken  view,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  theory,  the  third  the  son  of  the  second. 

Hotinus  followed  Plato  very  closely  in  his  views 
of  the  Trinity.    The  first  hypostasis  of  his  Trinity 
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conBisted  of  to  '^f  the  one  ;  the  secondf  vagt  the 
MIND ;  and  the  third,  rl^xn^  the  soul,  or  spirit. 
These  sentiitaents  are  remarkably  striking:  and 
lie  fvther  denoioinates  the  peiaons  cff  his  tri*d» 
7^s  a^xaf  xmos-oca-Bifp  "  three  archichal  or  prin- 
cipal hypostases/' 
^  The  ioritttty  of-  Anielii»»  who  was  cotemporary 
viUi  flotinu8»  was  a  trinity  of  persons,^  fin*  he 
8tyU»  them  r^g  ^triKngf  *i  three  kiqgs,"  and 
makest  them  aU  S^/jutf^8^  **  oreatora/.' 

Porphyry  caUs  the  firs);  hypostasis  in  his  tri- 
Bity,  in  a  striking  confovmity.to  the  nstiosi'  of 
Christiana  on  that  doctrine,  Tm^'vrdtrs^ibe.F^ierp 
his  second  was  yK^,  the  Mind;  but  he  difEeiied 
from'  ail  that  w«nt  before  liim  in  his  view*  of  tlie 
third,  and  called  it  b  mob  is  ifpirit,  'trjti^mrijij^y 
above  that  of  the nirorld.n  >  "n>  * 

*  fVom  theserviewd/ofthe  theol^icalaenitiments 
of  many  of  the  motf;  fanes'  philoaopberanof 
Greece,  from  (he  .days  of  Pj^tbagoras  all;along 
down  to  l£e  phristian  ieata,  thwe  i^  the  clearest 
evidei^ce  that,  as  far  as  cineuinstaaces  would  per- 
mit, and  froni  the  fame,  of  Pytliagbras  and  Plato, 
and  tiieir  followers,  on  this  tenfet,  we  dearfysee^ 
that  the:6bsek  phiksopbere incorporated  their 
sentiments'of  the  Trinity  iiktoothe  body  of  their 
theologicai.  tenets  J  and  we  Btayiinaturaliy^expect 
that  many  :of  the.  Roman .  philosophers  follotred 
them  in'that  opinions     - . 


• «« 
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PROPOSITION  XXXV. 

l^OVf mi  THE  DOCTKINB  FROST  mMWtlOK  ilMlAW 

TBS    BOVANS* 

I»  tMatiag  of  tlie  docCriiie  aft  htndad  dbvitby 
tiadiftioa  im  Italy^  it  is  laoat  nslunU  to  sttppdiis^ 
thmt  the  optniom  of  the  Greek  philoBop&tn  ufotk 
that  subject,  would  resdily  ind  their  way  aioMip 
die  RottUMis*  This  will  account  t»  the  doctrine 
Imng  known  by  oiany  of  the  Italtau  klarati^  loa^ 
befoiw  any  thing  like  it  was  koown  asooog  tho 
vulgar. 

Another  evidence  of  the  doobrkie  havin|;  beew 
httided  down  by  traditioa  in  Italy,  ia  not  to  bis 
<Hmtted.  This  is  the  circumatance  of  the  CabiH 
being  veiy  ^rly  eatabliriied  in  the  islnDd  of 
Samothrada.  Herodotos  tcUa  us,  that  there  waa 
a  temple  of  the  Cabiri,  onoii^  (ihe  grtatp  f^gAp 
€4XtUmt^  mrpasmg  tmUf)  in  Memphis ;  and  so 
snored  waa  that  edifice,  that  none  but  the  priests 
were  permitted  to  enter  it*  The  history  of  ^ 
Cnbiri  is  involved  in  many  inextricable  d^cui* 
ties }  so  that  we  must  be  content  with  less  direct 
infcMrraatinn  than  conU  be  wished  upon  that  sub* 
)eet.  Cicero  tells  us  they  were  in  nnmber  three, 
and  that  their  names  were  Tretropatvcns,  Euba* 
leus,  and  Dionysius.  The  moat  we  can  ascertain 
concerning  them  is,  that  they  were  considered  by 


tlm  worsb^pen  to  have  been  tbe  thus*  mig«tt 
C^UAJWUN  GENII  of  the  umvorae.  They  were  beld. 
uecy  jsacred^  and  wcmhipped  with  great  sc^emnity. 
ia  S«i|i<»thracia«  and  with  rites  and  ceremoniea) 
the  most  prafouod  of  any  tliat  antiquity  can 
hoaat.  Tbey  were  sometimes  called  Amxs^  ;  and' 
thete  w«s  a  yearly  featival  held  sacred  to  them^ 
which  was  called  Avmi^k.  And  Potter  teUs  us» 
that  the  sacrifices  offered  to  then  were  called 
^sm-fMf  because  those  deities  were  ^svot,  or  stran- 
gers ;  and  these  sacrifices  consisted  of  what  were 
called  T^vau  The  worship  of  a  triple  power  un- 
der the  former  name.  Dr.  Horseley  is  of  opinion^ 
was  carried  from  Samothrace  into  Phrygiat  by 
Dardanus»  so  early  as  the  ninth  century  after  the 
flood.  The  Trojans  imported  it  from  Phrygia 
into  Italy ;  mid  he  asserts,  that  vestiges  of  this 
acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  a  Trinity  are 
visible  in  the  joint  worship  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  the  triad  of  the  Roman  capital.  Now, 
if  these  views  of  the  learned  bishop  be  correct* 
as  they  appear  very  evidently  to  be,  then  it  fol-* 
lows,  that  all  ranks  of  the  Romans  held  some 
opinions  concerning  a  Trinity,  more  or  less  per* 
feet ;  for  all  ranks  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Jupiter,  Juno^  and  Minerva :  and  though  they» 
like  the  Greeks  before  them,  degenerated  from 
the  foregoing  view,  yet  it  is  clearly  evident,  that 
originally  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  handed 
down  by  tradition  among  both  nati<ms«     The 
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Romans  tiad  particular  respect  for\t)le  iviimber 
three.'  The  fates  were  three ;  th^  furies  three; 
the  graces  three ;  and  the*  celestial  tintises»  i»o 
cording  to  Varro,  were  originfally  included  in  the 
same  sdemn  and  myateriotis '  nunn^rt  th#ee.^— ^ 
llieir  tnytliology,  when  traced  to-'  the*  originali^ 
pitrres  this.  And  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  TVt- 
mty  is  foandt  by  tradition^  to  have  been  know^n 
among  the  llomaus.  '■   - 
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PROPOSITION  XXXVL 

OVINO  THS  DOCTRINE  FROM  TRADITION,  AMONd 

THE   GERMANS. 


In  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
found  handed  dowh  by  tradition  in  Germany,  we 
may  observei  that  as  Uie  system  of  Druidism  pre- 
vailed all  over  Germany,  as  well  as  the  other 
northern  nations,  ^so  we  may  expect  a  view  of' 
the  doctrine  in  Germany,  similar  to  that  we  have 
found  in  them*  And  if  so«  then  Oden,  Frea, 
and  Thpr,  formed  the  triune  deity  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  as  well  as  of  the  Scandinavians,  at  a 
very  early  period.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  the  Druids  Inhabited  Gaul:  and  Montfau- 
con,  treating  of  the  Gaulic  antiquities,  presents 
us  with  several  assemblages  of  little  deities  in 
triple  groups.  And  Gruter  shews  us  groups  of 
triple  deities  exactly  similar ;  so  that  we  find  the 
doctrine  brought  from  Scythia  into  all  the  nations 
of  the  north  by  the  Druids,  the  offspring  of  Scy- 
thia. The  triple  deities  of  the  ancient  Germans 
were  called  Mairce;  and  one  is  thus  described : 
**  In  honorem  Domus  divinse  Diis  Mairabus,** 
'  In  honour  of  the  divine  house  to  the  goddesses 
MairflD.'  These  goddesses  were,  indeed,  rural 
deities,  as  well  as  the  triple  Sulevcs  and  VaccUlin-i 
ehce  of  the  Hetrusci ;  but  this  notion  is  easily  ttf 
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be  accounted  for,  in  the  debased  theology  of  those 
w'ho  made  the  earth  the  grand  primeval  deity, 
and  adored  it  onder  the  fgmate  form  of  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  gods  and  men.  And  we  may  evi- 
dently trace»  throughout  all  periods  of  antiquity, 
a  wonderful  disposition  of  dividing  every  thing 
int6  three,  which  they  either  considered  Bacred, 
or  an  object  of  worship  And  whence  could  thift 
af  ise^  except  from  a  mutilated  traditioti  of  a  tri* 
une  God.  'The  very  circumstance  of  the  Druids 
infers,  that  the  ancient  Germans  htUeved  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  taught  by  these  sacred 
societies,  as  well  as  the  other  northern  nations 
trhere  these  soaieties  took  up  their  abode. 
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PROPOSITION  XXXVIL 

PROVING  THE  DOCTRINE  PROM  TRADITION,   AMONG 

THE   ANCIENT   AMERICANS. 

With  respect  to  the  aborigines  of  this  vast 
contineDt,  there  are  various  conjectures.  Tbci 
iiBinense  distance  of  almost  every  part  of  that  * 
quarter  of  the  globe  from  any  of  the  other  three/ 
and  the  certainty  of  inhabitants  being  found  in  it 
when  first  discovered,  give  rise  to  various  theories 
upon  this  interesting  subject. 

Some  suppose  that  South  America  was  at  first 
peopled  either  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Egyptians^ 
or  the  Carthaginians :  those  ancient  commercial 
powers  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents^ 
wliose  maritime  adventurers,  overtaken  by  tem- 
pests, or  impelled  by  other  causes,  shot  across 
tbe  Atlantic  ocean,  upon  the  shores  of  the  new 
world,  to  their  own  astonishment  and  wonder.-^ 
This  is  plausible,  but  uncertain. 

Others  suppose  tliat  in  the  very  early  and  un* 
settled  state  of  human  society,  when  hordes  and 
tribes  wandered  witliout  any  fixed  place  of  abode, 
a  race  may  have  migrated  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Caucasus,  or  from  other  parts  of  Scy  thia,  and 
pursuing  their  course  toward  the  northern  conti- 
n&ELtf  had  passed  the  small  chain  of  islands  now 
Icnorwn  to  exist  between  the  two  continents,  at 
Belfting's  Straights,  and  contributed  their  pro« 
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portion  towards  the  population  of  the  new  world. 
Some  circumstances  in  their  customs  and  man- 
ners seem  to  establish  this  fact.  The  Americans, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  early  Asiatics, 
called  their  emperors  or  kings  by  the  title  of  the 
Children  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  In  particular, 
their  worship  of  the  sun>  their  belief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  the  Metempsy- 
chosis, (which  doctrines,  we  know^  originated  in 
Asia,)  and  these  titles  of  the  rulers,  and  these 
doctrines,  have  been  f6und  in  America  from  the 
very  earliest  peHod. 

The  historian  Homius  would  incline  to  per- 
suade us,  that  the  word  Manca  or  Mancu,  re- 
corded in  the  traditional  books  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  has  reference  to  Manchew,  the  general 
name  of  the  race  of  Tartars,  and  that  Masatecss, 
one  of  the  four  nations  of  New  Spain,  and  Massa- 
chusetae,  a  colony  of  New  England,  and  the  an- 
cient Massagetas,  are  originally  the  same.  But 
this  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  learned.  The 
mere  sound  of  words  is  not  altogether  su£Scient 
f o  establish  their  legitimate  etymology ;  and  bare 
etymology  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  cer^ 
tainty  of  religious  doctrines.  The  similarity,  howw 
ever,  of  the  horrible  sacrifices  of  human  victims, 
practised  both  by  the  ancient  Scythians  and  Mex- 
icans, taken  in  connection  with  the  conjectural 
emigrations,  the  coincidence  of  the  worship  of 
the  sun,  the  etymology  of  words,  and  the  human 
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sacrifices,  go  a  great  way  to  establish  facts«  The 
shocking  account  of  these  sacrifices  given  by 
Acosta,  in  his  authentic  History  of  South  Ame- 
rica,  cannot  be  read  without  horror ;  and  to  this 
day  a  striking  similarity  is  found  in  many  parti- 
culars which  relate  to  religion,  among  the  idola* 
trous  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  America*  That 
portion,  however,  of  the  theological  system  of 
the  ancient  idolatrous  Americans,  to  which  we 
wish  to  direct  the  more  particular  attention  of 
the  reader,  is  contained  in  the  following  passage, 
where  Father  Acosta,  in  pious  indignation,  ac- 
quaints us,  that  <*  the  Devil,  after  his  manner^ 
hath  brought  a  Trinity  into  their  idolatry ;  for 
the  three  images  of  the  sun,  called  Apomth  Chu^ 
runti^  and  Intiquaoqui,  are  terms  that  signify  JPa- 
ther  and  Lord  Stsiif  the  Son  Swtf  and  the  Bro- 
ther Sun.  In  like  manner,  they  named  the 
three  images  of  Chugtulla,  which  is  thq  god  that 
rules  the  region  of  the  ain" — But,  according  to 
this  writer,  they  go  a  step  farther  than  the  ac« 
knowledgment  of  a  mere  triad  of  deity,  and  wor- 
ship a  direct  trinity  in  unity :  ,for  ^  in  Cuqqisaco 
there  is  a  certain  oratory  wher^  they  worship  a 
great  idol,  whom  they  call  Tanga^tanga,  which 
signifies  one  in  three,  and  three  in  one/'* 

Of  these  three  triads,  th^  first  very  much  re- 
sembles the  Triplasios  Mithras,  or  threefold  power 
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of  God  in  the  sun,  adored  by  the  Persians ;  and 
the  second  is  parallel  to  the  Jupiter  Pater,  Jupiter 
Soter,  and  Jupiter  Ultor,  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  or  if  the  reader  chooses  rather  to  under- 
stand it  physically,  in  respect  to  the  etherial  ele- 
ment, this  American  Eendra  may  be  the  Jupiter 
Tonansi  Jupiter  ^erenus,  and  Jupiter  Pluvius,  all 
ivhich  names  are  respectively  conferred  upon  him 
by  ancient  writers:  but  the  third  is  an  evident 
perversion  of  the  dogma  of  a  purer  theology* 
handed  traditionally  down  through  a  ohannel 
long  since  forgotten,  from  those  hdy  patriarchs 
to  whom  the  eternal  Father  was  pleased  to  re*- 
veal  the  iwful  secrets  of  that  nature,  which^  with- 
out such  a  revebtioQy  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
finite  beings  to  &thom ;  the  stupendous  myrtery 
pf  a  trinity  of  hypostases  in  the  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence.^ 

*  Throughout  the  last  part,  which  treato  of  the  doctrine  by 
tradition  in  the  heathen  world,  Maurice  has  ^een  the  chief 
guide>  and  his  language  often  used  without  quotation.  The 
author  thinks  it  but  fair  to  make  this  public  acknowledgement 
as  a  tribute  due  to  the  merit  of  that  work. 
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PROPOSITION  xxxvm, 

J^ROVING  THE  DOCTRINE  FROM  THE  SENTIMENTS 
OF  THE  CABBALA,  AND  OTHER  DOCUMENTS  OF 
DIRECT  EVIDENCE^  BESIDES  THE  SCRIPTURES,  OP 
ITS  BEING  KNOWN  IN  THE  CHURCH  FROM  THE 
BAELIEST  PERIODS  UNTIL  THE  PEESEJ^T  DAY. 

Having  traced  the  doctrine,  by  tradjtioQy 
through  the  dil^nt  quarters  of  the  globe,  we 
HOW  proceed  to  trace  it  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
earliest  periods  until  the  present  day,  by  argu-* 
flo^its  different  from  any  that  liave  been  hitherto 
adduced,  that  the  reader  may  be  satisfied  that  the 
doqtrine  has  been  held  by  the  church  in  all  ages# 

The  view  of  the  doctrine  which  we  have  al- 
ready taken  in  the  fi>regoing  part  of  this  Ksaay^ 
when  treating  of  it  according  to  revelation,  traces 
it  from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  from  Noah  to  Moses, 
and  through  the  Scriptures  from  the  beginning 
ef  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Revelation. 
But  the  view  we  now  take  of  it  is  by  anotlier 
medium,  so  that  the  one  argument  will  strengthea 
the  other*  This  last  view  is  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  authors  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala 
upon  the  doctrine;  a  work  held  very  sacred 
among  the  Jews  in  every  age,  and  to  which  they 
at  present  pay  the  most  profound  deference. 

This  work,  called  the  Cabbala,  is  tlie  oldest 
human  composition  among  the  Jews,  and  is  evi- 
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dently  the  grouod-work,  next  to  the  Old  Testa- 
iQent»  of  all  their  theological  and  philosophical 
tenets.  Aqd,  indeed,  in  most  instances,  they  se( 
more  value  upon  it  than  they  do  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

The  foundation  of  the  Cabbala  is  a  book  called 
Zohar.  The  period  in  which  this  book  was  writr 
ten,  has  not  been  fully  ascertained ;  but  it  is  aU 
lowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  ancient  unin- 
spii:ed  production  among  the  Jews. 

The  doctrines  of  which  it  treats,  say  the  Rab- 
bis, .were  taught  by  Adam  to  his  sons,  and  by 
them  to  their  sons,  and  were  brought  by  Noah 
jnto  the  postdiluvian  world,  and  by  Shem  were 
taught  to  Abraham,  and  by  Abraham  to  Isaac, 
and  by  Isaac  to  Jacob,  and  by  him  to  his  sons, 
and  by  them  in  succession  until  the  days  of  Mo- 
ses, who,  on  Mount  Sinai,  received  new  and  far- 
ther revelations  concerning  it ;  and  it  was  kept  in 
the  church  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  who  greatly 
enlarged  it ;  and  that  Ezra  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  it.    But  without  following  all  that  the  Rabbis 
and  Jews  have  said  concerning  this  work,  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  it  will  satisfy  the  reader,  that  it 
attempts  to  display  a  complete  cosmogony,-— ac- 
counts for  the  creation  of  all  things  upon  such 
philosophical  principles  as  were  known  by  the 
compilers  of  it, — endeavours  to  account  for  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  universe, — ^to  draw 
the  distinction  between  matter  and  mind, — to^ 
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treat  of.  the  soul  metaphysicaHy, — ^to  treat  of 
moralityi— ^and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and, 
tfrhat  is  most  astonishing,  rests  all  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
be  struck  to  be  informed  of  this ;  but  true  it  is. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments 
against  the  Jews,  next  to  those  drawn  from  the 
sacred  oracles. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Cabbala  is  com- 
posed upon  astronomical  principles.  And  though 
we  heed  not  go  into  any  fabulous  account  of  it» 
yet  it  seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  Chaldean 
astronomy.  It  holds  principles  similar  to  those  of 
Zoroaster  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Without  enlarging  upon  the  history  of  this 
work,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itselC 
as  translated  by  Christian  Rusenroth  Knorr,  in 
1677  and  1684,  consisting  of  three  very  thick 
quarto  volumes,  and  is  entitled  by  this  translator, 
Kabbala  Denudata  seu  Doctrina  Hebrceorum  tran^ 
scendeniaJiSf  et  Metaphysica  atqiie  TJieologica.—' 
The  work  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  view  it  gives 
of  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  Jews  al- 
most in  every  period.  And  it  is  hard  to  say, 
whether  the  Chaldean  astronomy  was  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  this  work,  or  it  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Chaldean  astronomy.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Cabbala  affords  the  strongest  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  Trinity  that  can  be 
found  in  any  uninspired  book  whatever.    It  goes 
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upon  tbeprindples  of  tlie  solar  systaotit  as  fiir  as  was 
known  in  the  days  when  it  was  wiittent  and  arrao« 
ges  the  universe  under  ten  grand  outlines,  called 
r\TW^  Sephirotby  numerations,  splendours,  hiezx>« 
glypbical  representatioos.  These  sephiroth  were 
drawn  by  the  composers  of  the  Cabbala  in  ten 
circles,  one  encompassing  the  other,  r^resenting 
all  things,  somewhat  in  imitation  of  a  figure  re« 
presenting  the  solar  system.  Sut  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  first  three  were  considered  of  a 
nature  entirely  peculiar  to  themselves  and  quite 
distinct  aad  entirely  independent  of  the  other 
seven.  The  first  three  were  called  *v\3,  the  ring^ 
or  the  crown  i  nosn,  wi$dom ;  SV'^d^  understand- 
ing. Knorr,  treating  of  these  sephiroth,  in  his 
explanation  of  the  first,  speaks  thus :  **  Costerum 
Kether  porro  a  figurie  unifonnitate,  talis  enim 
ennulw  est  sive  Corana,  quas  corona  hie  potitis 
quam  atmulus  vocatur  quippe  quod  ad  ipsuol 
apicem  summitatemve  universitatis  rerum  perti- 
neat,  symboium  etiam  est  unitatk^  primseve  hy*^ 
postaseos  triados  Platonics^,  quam  v  'iv  appellants 
Quoi  tmitas  it^rum  significatur  per  Kether  aSi  ipsa 
vocis  derivatione,  a  Vid  nempe,  quod  est  cingere, 
quod  coustrictionem  quandam  innuit  rerumque 
continentiam  in  unum  ;''-*^*  Moreover  Kether, 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  figure ;  for  it  is  such 
a  riog  or  crown  which  is  here  rather  called  croav 
than  ring^  because  it  refers  to  the  very  4i^«r  or 
summit  of  the  universe  of  all  things :  it  is  also  th^ 
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symbol  of  unity,  or  the  first  hypostasis  of  the 
Platonic  triad,  whidi  they  call  the  one  ;  which 
unity  is  signified  by  Ketber,  from  the  very  deri- 
yadon  of  the  word  *vnd,  which  signifies  to  sur* 
round,  encomimss,  and  points  oat  a  certain  con- 
struction and  comprehen^on  of  all  things  in  one.' 
-—Again,  in  explaining  the  second  ot  the  Sephi- 
rotli,  he  says  thus :  **  Jam  vero  secundam  Sephi* 
ram  quod  attinet,  illius  cum  aecunda  PlatonkiB 
Triados  Hypostasi  convenientia  tarn  maoifesta 
est,  ut  celari  non  possit.  lUud  enim  quod  hie 
Chockma  (i.  e-  SapientiaJ,  appellatur»  ab  ipais 
etiam  appellatur  kk^,  et  cn^^y,  uti  etsam  Xoy^* 
Quae  duo  posteriora,  nomina  etiam  sunt  secundsa 
Hypostaseos  in  Trinitate  Chrtatiana.  Adeo,  ut 
nihil  necesse  ait  diu  his  immorari,  Cognomina 
etiam  hiyus  SepfaJrae,  multa  eorum  valde  consona 
sunt  turn  Christianis  turn  Platonids  titulis  secundss 
Hypostaseos  ut  Priocipium,  Escb,  Ens,  Essentia, 

(^fl  *ci\ti9mf  a-oPda  Hrtu  xai  \  ^ahifiivifi  *ki<ri%  ToCpioif  in-* 

quit  Plotinus,)  et  primogenitura.  Philo  appellat 
roy  zF^aywof  ^  v/or,  primogenitum  Del  Verum 
hsDC  adeo  obvia  sunt  ut  nullam  prorsus  habeant 
difficultatem  :''~**  With  respect  to  what  belongs 
to  the  second  Sephira,  its  resemblance  to  the 
second  person  of  the  Platonic  triad  is  so  obvious, 
that  it  cannot  be  concealed.  This  which  is  here 
called  Chochma,  wisdom,  is  by  them  called  v^^, 
mind,  and  <r(^/dr,  wisdom,  and  also  Aoy®^,  the 
word.    These  two  latter  are  titles  of  the  second 
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hypostasis  in  the  Christian  Trinity.  IS0  that  it 
wiU  not  be  necessary  to  insist  longer  on  these. 
Many  of  the  epithets  of  this  Sepkira  likewise 
answer  to  the  titles  of  both  the  Christian  and 
Platonic  second  hypostasis,  as  beginning,  exist- 
ence, being,  essence,,  (being  the  essential  wis- 
dom, and  that  which  is  essential ,  being  wisdom, 
says  Plotinus,)  and  the  first-bom.  Philo  calls  it 
the  first-born  of  God.  But  these  are  so  obvious 
that  tjiey  have  no  farther  difficulty/ 

Farther,  in  explaining  the  third  of  the  Sephi- 
roth,  be  expresses  himself  in  the  following  lan- 
guage.-^' Hanc  hypostasin  Platonid  Psychen  seu 
anmam  appellant,  perinde  ac  Kabbalists,  anims 
gradum  superiorum.  Quern  Platonid  vocant  titp 
6h(X¥  "fi^x^yiVf  quae  Spiritui  Sancto  in  Christianitate 
respondet.  Cujus  proprius  character  est«  Atnor^ 
quemadmodum  et  ipsi  scholastici  notarunt:*'— 
VThe  Piatonists  call  this  hypostasis  Psychen, 
Spirit,  or  Mind,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cab- 
faalists  call  it  the  higiiest  perfection  of  mind; 
which  perfection  the  Piatonists  call  the  Divine 
Spirit,  (and)  whidi  corresponds  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Christianity.  The  proper  character  of 
this  is  LOVE,  as  also  the  scholastics  have  observed.' 

After  farther  illustration  and  explanation  of 
these  Sephiroth  at  great  length,  the  learned  author 
uses  the  following  sentiment :  *'  Quamobrem  cum 
li3dc  conspicua  sit  congruentia  inter  primam  hanc 
Triadem  Sepbiroiharum  et  turn  Giristianam  turn 
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Platonicam  trinitatem^  concludere  debemus,  quan-> 
quam  haud  ita  distincte  in  hac  tabula  indicetur, 
quod  in  his  aeterna  divinitas  consistat,  que  quan* 
turn  ad  se  ipsam  semper  eadem  est  sive  uUa  crea« 
tura  existat  sive  non  :**-—*  Wherefore  seeing  there 
is  this  evident  agreement  between  this  first  triad 
of  the  Sephiroth,  and  both  the  Christian  and  Pla- 
tonic Trinity^  we  conclude,  although  it  is  not 
so  distinctly  pointed  out  in  this  table  (figure,) 
that  in  them,  viz.  the  three  first  of  the  Sepbirotht 
the  eternal  Divinity  consists,  which,  with  respect 
to  itself  is  eternally  the  same,  whether  any  crea- 
ture exist  or  not/ 

Here  we  get  a  threefold  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  exhibiting  the  belief  of  it  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Cabbala,  by  the  early  Christians, 
and  by  the  Platonists.  Thus  among  the  Jews, 
in  the  earliest  times,  the  doctrine  was  known,  be- 
lieved, and  taught,  by  every  one  of  their  learned 
men.  This  could  be  fully  proved.  Among  the 
early  Christians,  the  doctrine  was  known,  be- 
lieved,  and  taught,  both  according  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Jewish  church  concerning  it,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa^* 
ment;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  known, 
believed,  and  taught  by  the  philosophers  and 
priests  of  the  Pagan  world.  How,  then,  can  the 
opposers.  of  the  doctrine  presume  to  affirm,  that 
it  was  only  introduced  into  the  Christian  church 
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by  tbe  ^tttion  of  the  Arian  controversy  ?  Nay»' 
firoili  ^hat  hat  been  advaDced,  the  doctrine  has 
been  kaowD,  believed,  and  taught  in  the  church 
in  every  period  of  the  world.  -  Were  it  necesttry 
ftrdier  te>  confirm  tbe  foregoing  statement  r of 
Knorr,  we  m^ht  adduce  the  authority  of  hss  co^ 
temporary  and  correspondent^  Dr.  Henry  More 
of  Cambridge,  considered  the  most  learned  nual 
of  hia  day,  in  his  Cateckismtis  CabbalisticuSf  a 
work  both  accurate  and  profound,  who  establishes 
the  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity  with  the  most  clear 
and  certain  evidence,  upon  tlie  principles  of  tho 
Cabbala,  so  that  all  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  in  every 
age,  who  have  either  studied  or  understood  their 
own  Cabbala,  have  believed  the  doctrine  ci  the 
Trinity*  And  nothing  but  the  moat  perverse 
ob(rt:fnacy  or  ignorance  of  those  very  writings^ 
which  they  receive  as  the  ground  of  their  fiuth^ 
prevents  the  Jews  from  acknowledging  the  doc« 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  taught  by  the  early  fathers 
of  their  church,  both  inspired  and  uninspired. 
A  catalogue  of  the  Rabbis,  and  quotations  from 
their  own  writings,  in  full  proof  of  the  for^;oing 
position,  might  be  here  adduced. 

The  author  would  adduce  both  the  Rabbis» 
and  their  writings  alluded  to,  were  it  not  that  a 
work  expressly  on  this  subject  has  been  in  the 
press  long  before  the  present  Essay ;  and  as  the 
author  wishes  to  encourage  every  honest  tSort  to 
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proniote  tbe  doctrinei  he  thinks  it  but  fair  to 
kave  this  topic  to  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mn  Oxley» 
the  author  of  that  work. 

We  might  here  adduce  large  quotations  from 
the  wntiogs  of  Fhiio  the  Jew  in  support  of  the 
belief  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  But  as  this  is  done  at  length  by 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary  upon  thd 
Bible,  in  the  first  chapter  of  John,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  that  work. 

As  we  find  the  doctrine  so  generally  known  by 
revelation  in  every  period  of  the  Jewish  church, 
and  so  firmly  established  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  heathen  world  by  tradition,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  to  think,  and  quite  logical  to  infer,  th«t 
the  doctrine  is  fully  established  in  the  Christian 
church,  seeing  her  benefits  and  privileges  were 
still  more  extensive,  spiritual,  and  clear,  than 
those  of  the  former  dispensation ;  and  still  far- 
ther, seeing  the  second  person  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, God  in  our  nature,  was  her  founder  and 
head. 

When  the  Arian  controversy  took  place^  the 
doctrine  had  been  known,  firmly  believed,  and 
taught  in  the  church :  hence  the  denial  of  it  by 
Arius  was  counted  heresy.  In  the  council  of 
Nice,  the  doctrine  was  firmly  approved,  and  fully 
ratified  and  established  as  a  doctrine  to  be  be- 
lieved by  the  faithful.    It  was  a  doctrine  always 
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preserved  by  the  church  of  Romef  and  by  the 
Waldenses,  through  all  the  dark  ages.  It  was  a 
doctrine  fully  believed  and  taught  by  the  Re-* 
formers  from  the  days  of  Luther.  It  was  a  doc* 
triue  held  by  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  every 
Protestant  church  in  the  world ;  and  still  conti* 
sues  to  be  both  believed  and  taught  by  almost 
every  denomination  of  Christians*  After  all  the 
foregoing  authorities,  how  any  can  venture  to 
deny  the  doctrine,  is  left  to  judgment,  reason, 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  world  at 
large,  to  determine. 


NOTES. 


Note  A. 

The  difficulty  of  proving  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Eftaence, 
arises  from  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to»  the  naiwral  pecfec« 
tions  of  that  Essence.  By  contemplating  only  the  moral  per- 
fections of  that  Essence,  the  unity  does  not  so  clearly  and  eon* 
▼incingiy  appear;  for  the  natural  perfections  are  the  sure  guide 
to  the  unity,  and  the  moral  perfections  are  the  sure  guide  to  the 
penonality  and  triniiy  of  the  Divine  Essence, 

Now,  by  proving  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Essence  from  the 
liature  of  duration  and  space,  the  absolute  unity,  simplicity,  and 
indivisibility  of  that  Essence,  clearly  appear,  and  may  be  easily 
demonstrated,  if  denied.  For  the  Essence  must  necessarily  par* 
take  of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  its  own  necessary  perfec* 
tions :  and  as  duration  and  space  are  both  necessary  perfections 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  and  both  simple,  uniform,  and  indivi* 
stble,-^therefore  that  Essence  in  which  they  necessarily  inhere^ 
must  be  naturally  simple,  uniform,  and  indivisible. 

Again;  as  life  and  moral  excellence  in  all  uncreated  va« 
rieties  are  necessary  perfections  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
both  active,  energetic,  and  operative,  in  personality ;  therefore* 
that  Essence  in  which  they  necessarily  inhere,  must  naturally 
be  active^  energetic,  and  operative,  in  personality. 

As  existence  is  positive,  and  always  implies  an  object  or  sub« 
stance  created,  or  necessarily  existent,  90  existence  always  im* 
plies  duration :  therefore,  existence  and  duration  always  infer 
one  another.  Durittion  exists,  and  exists  eternally ;  and,  as  it 
is  a  perfection,  leads  directly  to  an  eternal  Substance  in  which 
it  inheres;  so  while  duration  continues,  existence  continues; 
and  as  duration  continues  eternally,  so  existence  continues  eter** 

n  n 
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natly ;  and  m  eKitteDce  is  a  perfection^  it  leadi  directly  to  an- 
eteraal  Substance  in  which  it  inheres. 

NoteBL 

In  speaking  of  created  duration,  or  creaied  space,  we  only 
consider  the  words  relatifely,  as  they  stand  connected  with 
created  objects.     With  respect  to  space,  the  word  itself,  com- 
prehending only  what  logicians  call  a  simple  idea,  is  incapable 
of  definition.     And  though  we  speak  of  it  sometimes  as  empty 
space«  and  full  space,  yet  these  are  rather  a  description  than  a 
definition  of  the  word }  for  still,  properly  speaking,  we  can  only 
affia^one  simple  idea  to  the  word,  whiith  most  be  understood  in 
the  same  sense  by  every  one  who  speaks  or  treats  of  space,  if 
^  wouM  at  all  oomprehend  the  meaning  oC  the  word.     For  as 
we  cannot  define  colowrs  to  a  blfiid  manj  neither  can  we  define 
space  to  the  aaan  who  does  not  understand  the  idea  represented 
by  the  werd.    The  sam«  thing  may  be  Md  ooacf  ming  dura* 
tfoo.     What  renders  the  meaning  of  fbaae  words  so  difficult, 
and  liable  to  controTersy,  is,  thai  th^y  ans  abstract  nouns  capa^ 
ble  of  adjedive  signification,  but  bave  no  adjiectives  to  express 
iheir  acyectiv*  meaning.    The,  adjusctiTe  mhiH  has  a  geoaral 
signification,  and  is  genfarally  imdeMood  ;  but  is  never  under- 
stood without  inhering  in  some  sttbstance»     Whan  applied  to 
snow,  we  say,  tbt  iw/m  is  lohitci  we  speak  also  of  the  xMtenem 
ef  snow.     h'oWiiboth  the  adjective  white,  and  the  abstract  noun 
#h{teiM»s,  have  a  cognate  meaning;  and  though  they  are  dis- 
tinct parts  of  apee€b#  yet  are  they  nearly  synonymoos.     Had 
we  adjectives  cognate. with  duration  and  space,  the  meaning  of 
the  word»  woukl  be  more  readily  and  generally  understood. 

The  variety  osed  in  the  propoeniioos  A.  and  B.  was  intended 
to  assist  the  capacity  of  general  readers ;  not  of  the  leame<t 
who^  H  is  taken  for  gyaaied*  can  follow  the  reasoning  witboot 
such  helps.  The  difference  between  1h>w  space  \»  freiocd  to  bo 
a  perfection,  and  how  it  is  eomtUuted  a  perfection^  will  readily 
appear  to  him  who  can  reason  abstractedly.  And  he  will  be 
at  no  Jess  to  appiy  the  same  to  dnratiea^ 


Id  Ihe  faiBMis  controrvrty  bettreen  the  two  great  phtleio* 
phen,  LeibnitB  and  Clvke,  the  eatyject  of  t|>aee  is  bandied  «rith 
▼ery  wiCMiiiioii  enUrgaiiMfit  dT  ttind  on  both  sidet.  The  one 
indinos  to  Mippose  It  ao  attribate  or  porfiictioa :  the  otber»  to 
bo  ao  kidepaiMkot  mbttaiice.  Had  they  firtt  deterrtiihed  wbt*- 
tker  apaoe  waa  nualtor  or  «ittid»  ttiej  would  at  ooea  have  cocao 
to  an  anioablo  oonciatioii  and  agreement  t  fbr  it  u  eirldehtif 
dear  it  is  naitber  matter  nor  miftd ;  and«  thereibre*  catmot  bo 
an  iadependent  nubataoeei  as  wo  know  of  no  other  but  one  of 
tbeie  2  and  if  it  be  not  one  of  thete,  it  niwit  be  a  perfection ; 
and  if  it  be  a  perfoctioa«  H  mast  either  be  a  perfection  of  sotno 
subitance^  or  of  itself.  Of  iuelf,  it  eatmot  be :  therefore  it 
most  lie  of  aoflse  sabstonco ;  and  fair  reanoning  will  prore,  thai 
thia  sobatanoe  can  be  nothing  else  than  Qnd. 

N.  B.-^After  the  reader  bai  consulted  these  two  Froposittone^ 
which^  it  is  hoped,  prote  the  exigence  of  the  I>ivine  Being,  be 
is  recpiested  to  read  p.  139'--^144,  and  1 65^^189,  of  the  Esssy, 
which  will  lead  him,  wiihoot  much  fhtigue»  directly  into  the 
sobject»  and  will  prabably  prepare  him  for  a  patient  peruaal  of 
the  whole*  from  the  bagilming  of  Prop.  III. 

Mote  C. 

Thb  gi«at  design  of  Mi  IVopositioA  ia  to  pfere  that  thii 
Dirine  Being  is  every  way  ade^eate  to  its  own  c^alltetiee,  per- 
^tion,  and  happiness,  and  that  tfait  arises  frolii  the  moral  aa 
well  as  the  natural  perfS^dions ;  and  that  the  moral  pfcrfeciibfia 
are  in  themselves  wholly '  underited,  SeK'^Jiistent,  and  iiade« 
paadcBt,  as  well  as  the  nateral :  and  thodgh  we  bare  exein^i- 
fied  the  reasoning  by  the  efficietiey  of  the  DIrine  Etsetice,  as 
exercised  by  the  first  persoft,  in  oommonieatiiig  the  whole  of 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections,  and  thereby  the  second 
constituted,  and  the  first  and  second,  in  one  joint  dcttve  prin-' 
cipk,  commmiioatmg  the  whole,  and  thereby  the  third  consti^ 
toted  ;*^we  did  not  mean  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the  whoh!  of 
the  Divine  Essence  and  perfeetions,  naturally  and  necessarily 
poaeeding  from  the  first  to  the  second  mode  M 
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tnd  from  the  first  and  second  to  the  third  mode:  nor  yet  did  #e 
mean  to  exclude  the  idet.of  the^second  penom  as  ni^r^ly  and 
necessarily  arising  in  the  Divine  Essence  as  the  first ;  and  of  the 
tbird»  as  naturally  and  necessarily  arising  as  the  fint  and  seeond* 
We  only  took  one  of  these  ideas  as  being  simplest,  and  most 
easy  for  the  plain  reader,  and  every  way  answering  demonstra* 
tion ;  but  by  no  means  ever  intended  to  exclude  the  other  two, 
each  of  which  admits  of  demonstration  by  itoel^  as  well  as  the 
first :  and  thoogh  each  of  the  three  be  really  true,  yet  all  of 
them  together  comprehend  the  subject  more  fully«  and  are  better 
adapted  to  the  enlarged  powers  of  the  learned  metaphysician. 
The  life  and  moral  excellence  necessarily  inhering  in  the  Divine 
Esse/ice,  are  the  grand,  necessary,  and  eternal  sources  of  the 
communication,  procession,  and  arising  of  the  dislinci  persons 
in  the  Divine  Essence ;  and  that,  whether  we  study  the  subject 
by  the  divine  eificiency,  energy,  or  operation.     Each,  if  fairly 
followed  out,  according  to  its  own  uncreated  and  underived  na- 
ture, will  infallibly  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
But  we  %re  always  to  keep  in  mind  the  distmction  between  the 
operations  according  to  their  own  nature,  and  the  operations 
according  to  a  particular  modification.     It  may  be  farther  ob- 
served, (p.  51.  Prop.  III.)  that  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Divine 
Being  must,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  through  every  point 
of  eternity  and  immensity,  be  in  the  full  and  perfect  enjoyment 
and  exercise  of  all. the  divine  perfections,  natural  and  moraL — 
Tor  the  proof  of  this^  we  refer  to  p.  5S.  80.,  and  other  places  of 
the  Essay,  all  confirmed  by  the  last  axiomatic  principle. 

p.  57,  58.  In  speaking  of  mode,  as  applied  to  the  persona* 
lily  of  the  Divine  Essence,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that  such  is  the 
per^tion  of  the  divine  life  and  moral  excellence,  that  it  is  as 
natural  and  necessary  for  the  Divine  Essence  to  subsist  in  three 
distinct,  not  separate,  modes,  as  it  is  for  that  Essence  to  exist; 
and  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the  human  soul  can 
subsist  in  one  mode  in  the  womb ;  in  another,  after  birth  ;  in 
another,  after  death  ;  and  in  another,  after  judgment  In  all 
these  distinct  modes  it  can  subsist,  thoogh  not  at  the  same  time« 
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All  we  wooM  proTe  by  this  is*  that  the  rery  same  Identical  im- 
naterial  being  cao  subsist  in  distinct  modes ;  though  we  wouki 
not  Tentare  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  created  and  the 
uncreated  immaterial  Being. 

It  is  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  Dirine  Essence  which  is 
the  foundation  of  its  own  distinct  personality.  We  presume  it 
i»  not  possible  to  prove,  by  fair  reasoning  and  demonstration^ 
that  absolute  and  nnderived  self-existence  and  perfection,  both 
natural  and  moral,  can  subsist  in  one  mode  only,  and  can  subsist 
in  no  more  than  one :  and  we  presume,  most  respectfully,  to 
call  for  a  proof.  If,  by  fair  reasoning  and  demoiutration,  we 
ha?e  proved  that  the  Divine  Essence  must  necessarily  subsist  in 
distinction  and  union,  we  hope  that  those  who  deny  it,  will 
favour  us  with  demonstration  equally  clear;  and  venture  to 
presume,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  prove  that  absolute  and 
uncreated  perfection,  both  natural  and  moral,  must  subsist  iip 
one  mode  only,  and  can  subsist  in  no  more  than  oqo* 

Note  D. 

If  the  reader  wiH  consider,  after  the  perusal  of  this  PropofiU 
tion,  the  three  great  outlines  of  the  subject  particularly  laid 
iMsfore  him,  and  try  to  proceed  from  one  idea  to  another,  he  wilt 
llitcover  the  grand  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  to  be  glori- 
ously displayed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  it  can 
be  displayed  ^pon  no  other  principle.  He  will  perceive  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Essence  to  display  itself  in  persona-* 
iity ;  according  to  its  own  nature,  to  proceed  from  personality 
in  one  mode,  to  peraonaiity  in  another ;  and  to  proceed  from 
these  two,  to  personality  in  a  third.  Or,  having  discovered 
personality  in  the  Divine.  Essence,  and  by  considering  the  eco- 
iiomy  of  that  Essence,  he  ^ill  perceive  that  another  mode  of 
perscnality  most  naturally  arise  to  his  view ;  and  by  pursuing 
4bis  economy,  he  will  discover  that  a  third  mode  of  personality 
most  naturally  and  necessarily  arise  in  the  Divine  Essence.  So 
ibat  if  we  contemplate  the  rooraKeconomy  pjriQcip%Uy«  wesbaU 

^  n  3 
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^  M  l#  the  i4M  both  •!  OMnnwioaliw,  prMusioii^  aad  Ae 
trifiag  ef  peiMaaliij  in  th»  Knm  BtMnee. 

Note  R 
If  intelligence  be  according  to  the  nature  of  every  being 
possessed  of  it,  it  must  be  so  in  the  Divine  Being  i  and  if  the 
Divine  Being  subsist  in  one  mode  only,  the  divine  intelligence 
must  also  subsist  in  one  mode  only ;  and  if  the  divine  intelli- 
gence subsist  in  one  mode  only,  the  divine  ideas  must  all  be 
directed  in  one  way  only ;  and  if  the  divine  ideas  be  directed 
in  one  way  only,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Divine  Being  to  be 
omniscient :  because  the  divinti  intelligence  coqld  not  operate 
In  all  directions,  the  very  same  moment,  ad  extra  and  ad  intra* 
But  grant  that  there  are  three  distinct  modes  of  subsistence  or 
persons  naturally  and  necessarily  in  the  Divine  Essence,  and  at 
once  we  discover  how  ft  is  possible  for  the  Divine  Being  to  be 
omniscient.  Hence,  the  perfect  exercise  of  omniscience  leads 
directly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

NoteF. 
Th£  idea  of  eternity  embraces  both  pait  and  fatare»  and  is 
ftmple  i|nd  indivif iblt»  and  if>h%  compnhmUUB  flEmst  he  eon* 
prehended  ail  at  once^  which  the  Divine  Being  cannot  det  if  it 
fubsist  ia  one  mode  only ;  for  one  moda  only  of  subswlwea  eaa 
trace  one  idea  onlyt  in  one  way>  at  iha  very  same  mopieat*-** 
Therefore,  if  the  Divine  Being  subsist  in  one  mode  only,  and 
can  subsist  in  no  n^ora  than  one,  it  cmmoi  comprehend  iti  cwn 
f ternity.  But  grant  that  the  Divine  Being  sab^ista  in  three  di$* 
tinet  modes,  and  immediately  we  perceive  it  poesiUe  for  tbt 
Pivine  Being  to  ceimprehend  its  ewn  etenuty  :  thnrefnve,  ^ere 
piust  be  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Eiaence;  et  the  Di* 
vine  Being  cannot  know  its  own  eternity*  Bfnc6^  tbe  fiiU  an4 
perieci  knowledge  of  etnrnity*  leadf  direcily  te  the  doctrine  ef 
tbe  Trinity. 

Note  6. 
Thb  idea  of  iomienaily  embmcea  a  boondtew  cifenmfereoee, 
and  ia  simple  f nd  indivisible ;  and  if  cemprehended  taUy  end 
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fMifeclly*  it  OMisI  hm  conprakeMkd  all  tt  owrt.  Now  if  the 
Diviiw  Being  BolMwt  m  oiw  nied*  only,  and  can  nbasl  \m  nm 
jnore  tian  ona,  it  caa  direct  iu  thoaght  oaly  in  one  way  at  the 
saoM  moaKnt ;  and,  iheftfore*  cannot  perfectly  oomprebend  iu 
#wn  iamcnsity. 

Bot  grant  tiiat  it  does  anbsitt  in  three  dittinct  modes  or  pcr« 
sons,  and  we  initanUy  discover  thai  h  can  exert  the  same^ 
theyghs  in  all  directaens  al  the  rery  same  moment,  and  therebf 
perfectly  comprehend  its  own  immensity. — ^Tbero  mast,  there* 
fere,  he  a  Tinnity  of  persons  in  the  Di? ine  £ssence»  otherwise 
the  Irvine  Being  cannot  perfectly  comprekend  its  own  immen* 
sity.  Hence,  the  perfect  knowledge  •f  unmeneity  leads  d<* 
rectly  to  the  doctrine  of  tiie  Trini^. 

Note  H. 

Tub  idea  of  immntabilUy  is  perfectly  simple  and  indtvisible ; 
and  when  applied  to  that  whtck  is  etemaft  and  iaunense,  em* 
braces  all  directions  at  once,  and  mast  be  comprehended  all  as 
once,  if  comprehended  perfectly.  And  if  the  Divine  Being 
subsist  in  one  mode  only,  it  can  direct  its  tboeght  only  in  one 
way  at  the  same  moment,  and  tberefeiie  cannot  per&ctly  com- 
fmbend  ns  own  immatability. 

Bat  if  it  snbsist  in  three  distinct  OMdes  or  persons,  it  can 
diinci-its  thoaght  from  all  the  extremes  of  eternity  and  immen- 
sity in  the  very  same  mement,  and  thereby  perCsctly  compre- 
hend its  own  immatability. — Therefore,  there  nuist  be  three 
persons  in  the  Divine  Essence,  otherwise  the  Divine  Being  can* 
not  perfectly  comprehend  its  own  immutabiJity.  Hence,  the 
full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  immutability  leads  dkectty  In 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

These  foor  Propositinns  ran  directly  into  one  another,  and 

support  the  general  argnmaat  with  tbe  asost  dear  an4  ooaviac'-' 

ing  evidence. 

Note  I. 

Tits  enjoyment  arising  firen  tkt  perfiNtenorctaaof  the  divine 
goodness,  according  to  its  own  natare,  is  not  to  be  considnred  «a. 

n  n  if 


experioDeed  by  wnf  om  of-  the  divine  penoni^  caclunve  of  tbe 
other  two;  bat  it  must  be  coasideiod  as  expenenced  by  tbe 
BiTine  Nature^  wholly  and  abaolately :  and  if  so,  then  it  nrasi 
be  experienced  by  eacb  of  the  divine  persons  alike ;  for  eadi  is 
an  equal  partaker  of  the  whole  Divine  Nature,  and,  by  conse- 
^oence«  an  equal  partaker  of  the  existence,  perfection,  and 
liappinen  of  that  nature.  Keeping  the  Divine  Nature  as  the 
object  of  thought,  no  difficulty  can  arise  from  the  views  we  have 
taken  in  this  Proposition. 

It  may  be  objected.  If  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  moral  at* 
tribute  of  the  Divine  Essence,  without  supposing  its  full  and 
perfect  exercise  through  every  point  of  eternity  and  immen* 
iity,  how  then  can  we  conceive  of  that  glorious  attribute, 
Mercy  ?  Tbe  answer  is.  We  must  make  a  distinction  between 
the  exercise  of  any  of  tbe  divine  perfections,  accordinfi;  to  their 
own  nature,  and  the  exercise  of  the  same  perfection,  according 
to  a  particular  modification.  Of  this  latter  kind  is  the  exercise 
of  mercy. 

Note  K. 

Whbn  we  speak  of  the  communication  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  perfections  by  the  first  person  to  the  second,  and  by  the 
first  and  second,  in  one  joint  principle,  to  the  third,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  consider,  that  communication  is  essential  to  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  not  voluntary  on  the  part  of  a  divine  per- 
son, so  as  that  it  might  be,  or  might  not  be,  according  to  volition. 
For  though  volition  accompanies  it,  yet  it  is  both  natural  and 
necessary  to  the  very  existence,  perfection,  and  happiness  of 
the  Divine  Being. 

We  are  not  to  suppa«(e  that  the  second  person  can  commu- 
nicate back  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfections  to  the  first ;  for 
this  would  be  unnecessary,  as  we  must  ever  consider  the  first  as 
possessing  the  wbole ;  and  ferther,  this  would  destroy  the  second 
person  itself,  and  would  at  the  same  time  also  destroy  the  first, 
by  inverting  the  law  of  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
yerfeotions. 


Upon  the  same  principle,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  third 
person  can  re-commonicate  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  to 
the  first  and  second ;  for  this  would  not  only  destroy  itself,  but 
also  the  first  and  second,  and,  according  to  the  foregoiug  prin- 
ciple, by  conseqoenoe  destroy  the  Divine  Being  altogether. 
For  if  we  may  suppose  communicatjOn  back,  we  must  either 
suppose  it  simultaneous  with  communication,  or  posterior  to  it : 
if  simultaneous,  communication  and  re«commonication  must  de* 
stroy  one  another  inevitably ;  if  re«com  muni  cation  be  posterior 
to  oommunication,  then  it  must  have  a  beginning,  and  if  so,  it 
must  be  considered  as  temporary ;  for  that  which  has  a  begin- 
ning is  temporary,  and,  by  consequence,  cannot  be  essential  to 
the  Divine  Nature.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  that  either  the 
second  or  third  person -could  re-communicate  back  the  Divine 
Essence  and  perfections. 

Note  L. 

If  the  will  of  a  Divine  Being  be  at  all  execated,  it  must  be 
executed  by  a  divine  person,  and  most  either  be  executed  neces* 
sarily,  according  to  its  own  nature,  or  contingently,  according 
to  a  particular  modification.  Now,  as  is  the  nature  of  every 
being,  so  is  the  power ;  and  as  is  the  power  of  every  being,  so  is 
the  will :  therefore,  if  the  divine  will  be  exercised  according 
to  the  Divine  Nature,  it  mu9t  be  exercised  necessarily  in  the 
Divine  Eseence  ;  and  if  it  be  exercised  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
according  to  its  own  nature,  it  can  only  be  by  one  divine  per- 
son communicating  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  perfec- 
tions, so  that  they  may  subsist  distinctly  in  anoth^  person ;  and 
this  is  absolutely  essentia]  to  the  Divine  Essence,  and  may  be 
called  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  the  divine  will,  according 
to  the  divine  power  and  nature. 

But  a  particular  modification  of  the  divine  will,  such  as  all 
temporary  acts  in  creation,  providence,  and  redemptiop,  can 
only  be  exercised  or  signified  by  one  divine  person,  and  exe- 
cuted by  another.  The  same  divine  person  cannot  express  or 
|i|^nify  a  particular  modification  of  the  divine  will,  and  also 
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execute  that  parltcalar  moMeetten.  Tiien^fe,  ib  evevjr  p«r- 
ticalar  modificelion  of  the  A?ine  will,  one  iKvine  perten  noil 
cxpreis.  end  aaoiber  eseenfe  it.  For  oae  diftae  pencA  mut 
sustain  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  Sisenee  end  perfecttons^  and 
another  emecute  the  particular  modiftcation  of  the  diTine  wilL 

As  the  Divine  Essence  naturally  and  necessaitly  suhsists  in 
distinct  personality,  so  the  diinne  will  naturally  and  necasairily 
isohsists  in  distinct  perM>nality ;  and  were  this  not  so>  it  would 
he  utterly  impossible  for  any  particular  modiAcation  of  the 
difine  will  ever  to  be  exercised  or  executed ;  hot  as  the  dirine 
will,  though  the  very  same  in  each  diTtae  person,  yet  sub- 
sists in  the  second  in  a  mede  distinct,  though  not  separate,  from 
what  it  does  in  the  first;  tberefbre  it  can  both  he  expressed 
and  executed  by  the  second,  in  a  mode  distinct,  thotigh  not 
contrary  from  what  it  is  in  the  first ;  and  heoce  the  possibility 
of  a  particular  modification  of  the  divine  will.  And  as  the 
divine  will,  exercised  according  to  its  own  oature,  must  be  ex* 
orcised  within  the  Divine  Essence,  without  beginftinf^  and  with- 
out end ;  thersfore,  as  the  same  wiU  subsists  in  the  second  per- 
son,  in  a  mode  distinct  Irom  that  which  it  does  in  the  first,  by 
virtue  of  this  distinct  mode  of  subaiitenee,  the  second  penon 
can  execute  the  divino  will,  according  te  a  particular  modifiea- 
tion. 

NoteM. 

Tne  divine  premises  must  either  be  necessary,  and  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  divine  nature,  or  according  to  a  particular 
nodificatfon ;  and  by  cemequence  must  be  fulfilled  according 
to  both  these  sources.  The  one  is  fulfilled  onTv  in  the  IMvino 
Essence ;  the  other  fulfilled  only  ad  extra.  The  finrt  never  had 
a  beginuing,  and  never  can  have  an  end ;  the  second,  m  a  strict 
sense,  is  only  temporary,  for  they  had  a  beginning  with  respect 
to  the  creature,  and  many  are  fulfilled  in  this  life,  and  therefore 
temporary  with  respect  to  their  end.  Now  the  divine  promises^ 
according  to  their  own  nature,  are  like  the  Divine  Essence ; 
and  as  the  Divine  Essence  subsists  in  distinct  personality,  so 
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must  the  divine  promises^;  and  if  they  did  not  subsist  in  natural 
and  necessary  distinction  within  the  Divine  Essence  itself,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  nature,  it  wooh)  bo  absoiutely  impossible 
that  there  could  be  any  particular  modification  of  them  rerealed 
to  tho  rational  creature.  This  natural  and  necessary  distinctloit 
is  the  foundation  of  the  particular  modification ;  therefoi^  they 
are  both  fulfilled  at  the  Tvry  same  moment.  One  divine  person 
fulfils  those  within  the  Divine  Bss^nce*  according  to  all  tho 
extent  of  theit  nature :  another  fiilfils  those  according  to  a  par<* 
ticvlar  modification.  Both  are  worthy  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  none  but  a  divkie  pofsen  could  liilfil  either. 

s 

Note  N. 

Tub  eeonomy  of  the  Divine  Essence,  ad  intra,  must  be  every* 
way  natural,  absolutely  necessary,  ami  according  to  the  perfec- 
tions ^nd  properties  of  that  Essence.  The  economy  of  the  Di- 
viae  Essence,  ad  extra,  must  be  diffi^rent,  and  according  to  a 
eerUinmodiAcationof  the  same  Essence,  agreeably  to  the  divine 
will.  The  one  is  natural,  necessary,  and  unceasing :  the  other 
»s  particular,  contingent,  and  temporary.  And  as  the  very 
same  Essence  and  perfsctions  display  themselves  in  these  very 
opposite  extremes  in  the  very  same  moment  of  time,  they  can 
do  so  only  in  personality. --^There  must»  therefore,  be  a  plu- 
rality of  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence. 

Note  O. 

Each  of  the  divine  perfections  manifested,  whether  in  erea« 
tion  of  matter  or  mind,  leads  us  to  infer,  by  the  particular  mo- 
tjificatioo  of  the  perfection  thus  exhibited,  that  there  must  be  m 
Datunil  and  necessary  distinction  of  that  perfection  in  the  Di- 
vine Essence  itself,  otherwise  it  would  be  absolutely  inq)ossibl9 
that  ever  a  particular  modification  could  be  manifested.  The 
natural  modification  is  the  foundation  of  the  particular;  and 
without  the  naiiiral,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossibly  for  the 
particultr  ever  to  take  place. 
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Note  P. 

SBtr-uiisTBNCBj  or  necetstry  existooce,  infers  absolute  per* 
fection ;  for  nothing  can  be  absolutely  se1f-existent»  that  is  not 
absolutely  perfect ;  and  absolute  perfection  infers  both  natural 
and  moral  perfection.  Again;  absolute  perfection  infers  a 
power  of  making  a  display  or  manifestation  of  itself,  after  a 
particular  modification :  apd  a  display  after  a  particular  modi- 
fication, infers  a  distinct  and  necessary  anbsistence  of  that  per- 
fection so  displayed  in  tba  essence  of  that  being  who  makes  the 
manifestation  after  a  particular  modification ;  for  if  there  were 
no  necessary  distinction  of  that  perfection,  there  could  be  no 
contingent  distinction  in  creation.  Therefore,  self-existence,  or 
necessary  existence,  when  fully  iuTestigated,  fairly  infers  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity* 

NoteQ. 

AasoLVTi  perfection  must  be  constituted  both  by  unity  and 
distinction.  Neither  of  these,  taken  by  itself,  can  possibly  con- 
stitute absolute  perfection.  Absolute  unity ,  without  including 
absolute  distinction,  cannot  possibly  operate  in  any  way  what- 
ever,— neither  according  to  its  own  oature,  nor  according  to  a 
particular  modification  of  it.  The  Tery  idea  of  absolute  unity 
prevents  the  idea  of  any  operation  whatever.  For  the  moment 
that  absolute  unity  would  operate,  thai  moment  it  would  change 
its  absolute  simplicity  in  one  way  or  another;  and  absolnte 
distinction,  without  comprehending  absolute  unity,  cannot  ope- 
rate in  any  way  whatever-— neither  according  to  it^  own  nature, 
nor  according  to  a  particular  modification.  The  idea'of  abso* 
lute  distinction  would  entirely  prevent  all  union  in  operation. 
Therefore,  nothing  but  absolute  unity,  and  "absolute  distinction, 
comprehending  each  other,  can  possibly  constitute  absolute  and 
necessary  perfection.  Absolute  perfection  infers  and  compre- 
hends a  particular  modification;  and  a  particular  modification 
infers  a  necessary  distinction  in  the  essence  of  that  being  that 
snakes  the  particular  modification;  -for  if  there  be  not  a  neces- 
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tary  diitinction  io  the  essence  of  the  being  that  exhibits  a  par- 
ticular manifestation  of  any  one  of  its  perfections,  H  is  Abso* 
lutely  impossible  that  any  snch  particular  modification  could  be 
made  by  that  being ;  because  this  would  infer  that  that  being 
conld  make  a  modification  of  one  of  its  perfections,  contrary  t» 
its  own  nature,  which  is  impossible.**Hence  absolute  perfeo- 
tion»  when  fully  investigated,  clea^rly  infers  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Note  R. 

AasoLUTB  happiness  coinprehenda  the  ezclusi?e  possession  of 
nnderif  ed  natural  and  moral  perfection,  in  all  uncreated  and 
Accessary  extremes.  Absolute  natural  and  moral  perfection  is 
constituted  by  unity  and  distinction,  inseparably  comprehend- 
ing each  other.  Unity  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  possibility  of 
multiplication,  division,  or  composition,  and  to  establish  abso- 
lute simplicity  and  uniformity.  Distinction  is  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise absolute  moral  excellence,  according  to  its  own  nature ; 
for  absolute  and  simple  unity  admits  of  no  e>cercise  of  any  kind. 
Therefore,  absolute  distinction  must  be  inseparably  compre- 
hended in  absolute  unity,  in  order  to  the  full  and  perfect  exer* 
cise  of  all  moral  perfections ;  and  the  full  and  perfect  exercise 
of  all  moral  perfection,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,'  constitutes 
the  absolute  happiness  of  a  necessarily  perfect  moral  being. — 
Hence  the  full  investigation  of  the  happiness  of  that  being,  ex- 
clusively possessing  underived  and  uncreated  perfection,  leads 
directly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

These  nine  Propositions  run  into  one  another,  and  hang  to« 
gether  by  inseparable  links,  and  add  strength  to  the  foregoing. 

Note  S. 

Sblf- EXISTENCE,  or  ncccssary  existence,  implies  a  power  of 
communicating  contingent  existence ;  and  a  power  of  commu- 
nicating contingent  existence,  implies  a  distinction  of  power  in 
the  being  communicating  contingent  existence ;  for  necessary 
existence  infers  necessary  power,  and  contingent  existence  in- 
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funt  cankiogml  poorer.  And  at  necHgtry  pdwer  tod  •«6Mtiigeiii 
p0wef  tre  evid«oUy  diiiioct,  ib«  on«  frotti  tht  oik^,  tkat  being 
who  poMepttt  the  di«(iiicttofi  of  power  into  iieo«*ary  and  toD- 
liafeat,  mitt  fim  poMMt  a  dittinctioo  of  neo«Mary  fitiwef  wkii« 
in  ttMlf»  boforo  it  can  axart  coBtintant  powdf.  AbaoittU  pow«v 
or  aecoiaary  powar«  camprahindt  unity ;  bat  tha  exertion  oC 
aaocMary  power  oonpraheada  pecaitary  diatintttofi  af  the  unity 
of  that  power ;  and  the  communicatioa  of  contingent  power 
infers  the  communication  of  necessary  power,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent way. 

Bacauaa  if  power  can  operate  aooonliDf  to  a  certain  medifi* 
eation»  it  aurtly  can  operate  according  to  its  own  natera.  Fitr 
if  not>  it  cannot  he  aUsoletcly  perfect;  but  neeeaaary  power 
most  be  absolutely  perfect :  therefore  it  can  operate  eccerdtng 
to  its  own  nature  in  all  the  extra mes  of  absolute  perfection  ; 
and  if  it  can  oparale  according  to  its  own  nelate>  it  can  operate 
according  to  a  certain  modificatioo.  Hence  necessary  power 
iofera  self-existence ;  and  self-exi$tence  u  cenatituiad  by  ea 
nnderived  competency  to  neeeaaary  perfection  and  aeoeHery 
happiness :  and  we  have  shewed  that  these  both  itifer  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  Therefore^  self-exiatence,  when  feUy  in^ 
?aatigated»  leads  direetly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Triotty. 

Note  T. 

Nbcbssaxt  perfection  infers  a  power  of  coniaiunicating  oon* 
tiogent  perfection.  For  necessary  perfection  impliea  underi?ed 
natural  and  moral  excellence;  and  natural  and aocal exrellence 
infers  personality.  And  a  power  of  personality,  of  commeni* 
eating  contingent  perfection,  infers  a  distinction  of  power  in 
the  being  communicating  contingent  perfection  :  for  necessary 
perfection  implies  necessary  power*  and  contingent  perfection 
implies  contingent  power ;  and  as  necessary  perfection  and  con- 
tingent perfection  are  evidently  distinct  the  one  from  .the  etben 
and  as  necessary  perfection  comprehends  absolute  unity,  and 
contingent  perfection  comprehends  abaolote  disttifction,  the 
being  who  possesses  power^  both  neceasairy  nd  contingent*  mwt 


